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PREFACE. 


Lorp Macavnay always looked forward to a pub- 
lication of his miscellaneous works, either by him- 
self or by those who should represent him after his 
death. And latterly he expressly reserved, when- 


ever the arrangements as to copyright made it 


necessary, the right of such publication. 

The collection which is now published compre- 
hends some of the earliest and some of the latest 
works which he composed. He was born on 25th 
October, 1800; commenced residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1818 ; was elected 
Craven University Scholar in 1821; graduated as 
B. A. in 1822; was elected fellow of the college in 
October, 1824; was called to the bar in February, 
1826, when he joined the Northern Circuit; and 
was elected member for Calne in 1830. After this 
last event, he did not long continue to practise at 
the bar. He went to India in 1834, whence he re- 
turned in June, 1888. He was elected member 
for Edinburgh in 1839, and lost this seat in July, 
1847: and this (though he was afterwards again 
elected for that city in July, 1852, without being 
a candidate) may be considered as the last instance 
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of his taking an active part in the contests of public 
life. These few dates are mentioned for the pur- 
pose of enabling the reader to assign the articles, 
now and previously published, to the principal 
periods into which the author’s life may be divided. 

The articles published in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine were composed during the author’s resi- 
dence at college, as B.A. It may be remarked 
that the first two of these exhibit the earnestness 
with which he already endeavoured to represent to 
himself and to others the scenes and persons of 
past times as in actual existence. Of the Dialogue 
between Milton and Cowley he spoke, many years 
after its publication, as that one of his works which 
he remembered with most satisfaction.. 

Some of .the poems now collected have already 
appeared in print; others are supplied by the re- 
collection of friends. The first two are published 


on account of their having beer composed in the 
author’s childhood. 
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MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. 


FRAGMENTS OF A ROMAN TALE. 


(June 1823.) 


% % % * * *% * * 


Ir was an hour after noon. Ligarius was returning 
from the Campus Martius. He strolled through one of 
the streets which led to the forum, settling his gown, and 
calculating the odds on the gladiators who were to fence 
at the approaching Saturnalia. While thus occupied, he 
overtook Flaminius, who, with a heavy step and a melan- 
choly face, was sauntering in the same direction. The 
light-hearted young man plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Good day, Flaminius. Are you to be of Catiline’s 
party this evening ?” 

* Not 1” 

. “Why so? Your little Tarentine girl will break her 
heart.” 

“No matter. Catiline has the best cooks and the 
finest wine in Rome. ‘There are charming women at his 
parties. But the twelve-line board and the dice-box pay 
for all. The Gods confound me if I did not lose two mill- 
ions of sesterces last night. My villa at Tibur, and all the 
statues that my father the pretor brought from Ephesus, 
must go to the auctioneer. That is a high price, you will 
acknowledge, even for Phcenicopters, Chian, and Callinice.” 

“ High indeed, by Pollux.” 
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“ And that is not the worst. I saw several of the 
leading senators this morning. Strange things are whis- 
pered in the higher political circles.” 

“The Gods confound the political circles. 1 have 
hated the name of politician ever since Sylla’s proscrip- 
tion, when I was within a moment of having my throat 
cut by a politician, who took me for asother politician. 
While there is a cask of Falernian in Campania, or a girl 
in the Suburra, I shall be too well employed to think on 
the subject.” 7 

“You will do well,” said Flaminius gravely, “to 
bestow some little consideration upon it at present. 
Otherwise, I fear, you will soon renew your acquaintance 
with politicians, in a manner quite as unpleasant as that 
to which you allude.” 

“ Averting Gods! what do you mean?” : 

“T will tell you. There are rumours of conspiracy. 
The order of things established by Lucius Sylla has ex- | 
cited the disgust of the people, and of a large party of 
the nobles. Some violent convulsion is expected.” 

“What is that to me! I suppose that they will hardly 
proscribe the vintners and gladiators, or pass a law com- 
pelling every citizen to take a wife.” 

“You do not understand. Catiline is supposed to be 
the author of the revolutionary schemes. You must have 
heard bold opinions at his table repeatedly.” 

“TI never listen to any opinions upon such subjects, 
bold or timid.” 7 : 

“ Look to it. Your name has been mentioned.” 

“Mine! good Gods! I call Heaven to witness that I 
never so much as mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, 
in Catiline’s house.” 

“ Nobody suspects you of any participation in the in- 
most counsels of the party. But our great men surmise 
that you are among those whom he has bribed so high 
with beauty, or entangled so deeply in distress, that they 
are no longer their own masters. I shall never set foot 
within his threshold again. I have been solemnly warned 
by men who understand public affairs; and I advise you 
to be cautious.” 

The friends had now turned into the forum, which was 
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thronged with the gay and elegant youth of Rome. “J 
can tell you more,” continued Flaminius; “ somebody 
was remarking to the Consul yesterday how loosely a cer- 
tain acquaintance of ours tied his girdle. ‘ Let him look 
to himself? said Cicero, ‘or the state may find a tighter 
girdle for his neck.’ ” 

“Good Gods! whois it? You cannot surely mean—” 

“There he is.” 

Flaminius pointed to a man who was pacing up and 
down the forum at a little distance from them. He was 
in the prime of manhood. His personal advantages were 
extremely striking, and were displayed with an extrava- 
gant but not ungraceful foppery. His gown waved in 
loose folds ; his long dark curls were dressed with exqui- 
site art, and shone and steamed with odours ; his step and 
gesture exhibited an elegant and commanding figure in 
every posture of polite languor. But his countenance 
formed a singular contrast to the general appearance of 
his person. The high and imperial brow, the keen aqui- 
line features, the compressed mouth, the penetrating eye, 
indicated the highest degree of ability and decision. He 
seemed absorbed in intense meditation. With eyes fixed 
on the ground, and lips working in thought, he sauntered 
round the area, apparently unconscious how many of the 
young gallants of Rome were envying the taste of his 
dress, and the ease of his fashionable stagger. - 

“Good Heaven!” said Ligarius, “ Caius Cesar is as 
unlikely to be in a plot as I am.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“He does nothing but game, feast, intrigue, read 
Greek, and write verses.” 

“ You know nothing of Cesar. Though he rarely ad- 
dressed the Senate, he is considered as the finest speaker 
there, after the Consul. His influence with the multitude 
is immense. He will serve his rivals in public life as he 
served me last night at Catiline’s. We were playing at 
the twelve lines.*—Immense stakes. He laughed all the 


* Duodecim scripta, a game of mixed chance and skill, which 
seems to have been very fashionable in the higher circles of Rome. 
The famous lawyer Mucius was renowned for his skill in it.—(C%e. 
Orat. i. 50.) 
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time, chatted with Valeria over his shoulder, kissed her 
hand between every two moves, and scarcely looked at 
the board. I thought that I had him. All at once I found 
my counters driven into the corner. Not a piece to 
move, by Hercules. It cost me two millions of Ses- 
terces. All the Gods and Goddesses confound him 
for it!” 

“As to Valeria,” said Ligarius, “I forgot to ask 
whether you have heard the news.” | 

“Not a word. What?” 

“T was told at the baths to-day that Cesar escorted 
the lady home. Unfortunately old Quintus Lutatius had 
come back from his villa in Campania, in a whim of 
jealousy. He was not expected for three days. There 
was a fine tumult. The old fool called for his sword and 
his slaves, cursed his wife, and swore that he would cut 
Ceesar’s throat.” i 

“ And Ceesar ?” 

“ He laughed, quoted Anacreon, trussed his gown round — 
his left arm, closed with Quintus, flung him down, twisted 
his sword out of his hand, burst through the attendants, 
ran a freed-man through the shoulder, and. was in the 
street in an instant.” 

“Well done! Here he comes. Good day, Caius.” 

Cesar lifted his head at the salutation. His air of 
deep abstraction vanished; and he extended a hand to 
each of the friends. aes 

“ How are you after your last night’s exploits?” 

“ As well as possible,” said Ceesar laughing. 

“In truth we should rather ask how Quintus Luta- 
tius is.” 

“ He, I understand, is as well as can be expected of a 
man with a faithless spouse and a broken head. His 
freed-man is most seriously hurt. Poor fellow! he shall 
have half of whatever I win to-night. Flaminius, you 
shall have your revenge at Catiline’s.” 

“ You are very kind. I do not intend to be at Cati- 
line’s till I wish to part with my town-house. My villa 
is gone already.” : | 

“Not at Catiline’s, base spirit! You are not of his 
mind, my gallant Ligarius. Dice, Chian, and the loveliest 
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Greek singing-girl that was ever seen. Think of that, 
Ligarius. By Venus, she almost made me adore her, by 
telling me that I talked Greek with the most Attic accent 
that she had heard in Italy.” 

“J doubt she will not say the same of me,” replied 
Ligarius. “Iam just as able to decipher an obelisk as to 
read a line of Homer.” 

“You barbarous Scythian, who had the care of your 
education ?”’ 

“ An old fool,—a Greek pedant,—a Stoic. He told 
me that pain was no evil, and flogged me as if he thought 
so. At last one day, in the middle of a lecture, I set fire 
to his enormous filthy beard, singed his face, and sent him 
roaring out of the house. There ended my studies. 
From that time to this I have had as little to do with 
Greece as the wine that your poor old friend Lutatius 
calls his delicious Samian.” 

“Well done, Ligarius. IhateaStoic. I wish Marcus 
Cato had a beard that you might singe it for him. The 
fool talked his two hours in the Senate yesterday, with- 
out changing a muscle of his face. He looked as savage 
and as motionless as: the mask in which Roscius acted 
Alecto. I detest everything connected with him.” - 

“ Except his sister, Servilia.” 

“True. She is a lovely woman.” 

“They say that you have told her so, Caius.” 

“So I have.” 

“ And that she was not angry.” 

“What woman is?” 

“ Aye,—but they say—” 

“ No matter what they say. Common fame lies like 
a Greek rhetorician. You might know so much, Ligarius, 
without reading the philosophers. But come, I will intro- 
duce you to little dark-eyed Zoe.” 

“J tell you I can speak no Greek.” 

“ More ‘shame for you. It is high time that you 
should begin. You will never have such a charming 
instructress. Of what was your father thinking when he 
sent for an old Stoic with a long beard to teach you? 
There is no language-mistress like a handsome woman. 
When I was at Athens, I learnt more Greek from a pretty 
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flower-girl in the Peirzeus than from all the Portico and 
the Academy. She was no Stoic, Heaven knows. But 
come along to Zoe. I will be your interpreter. Woo 
her in honest Latin, and I will turn it into elegant Greek 
between the throws of dice. I can make love and mind 
my game at once, as Flaminius can tell you.” 

“Well, then, to be plain, Cesar, Flaminius has been 
talking to me about plots, and suspicions, and politicians. 


I never plagued myself with such things since Sylla’s and 


Marius’s days: and then I never could see much difference 
& b | 


between the parties. All that I am sure of is, that those 
who meddle with such affairs are generally stabbed or 
strangled. And, though I like Greek wine and hand- 
-some women, I do not wish to risk my neck for them. 
Now, tell me as a friend, Caius ;—is there no danger ?” 
“ Danger!” repeated Ceesar, with a short, fierce, dis 
dainful laugh: “ what danger do you apprehend ? ” 


“That you should best know,” said Flaminius ; “ you | 


are far more intimate with Catiline than I. But I advise 
you to be cautious. The leading men entertain strong 
suspicions,” ) 
Cesar drew up his figure from its ordinary state of 
graceful relaxation into an attitude of commanding dig- 
nity, and replied in a voice, of which the deep and impas- 
sioned melody formed a strange contrast to the humour- 
ous and affected tone of his ordinary conversation. “ Let 


them suspect. They suspect because they know what 


‘they have deserved. What have they done for Rome ?2— 
What for mankind ?—Ask the citizens. Ask the proy- 
inces. Have they had any other object than to perpetu- 
ate their own exclusive power, and to keep us under the 
yoke of an oligarchical tyranny, which unites in itself the 
worst evils of every other system, and combines more 
than Athenian turbulence with more than Persian des- 
potism ?” £ my ie 
“Good Gods! Cesar. It is not safe for you to 


speak, or for us to listen to, such things, at such a crisis.” 


_ “Judge for yourselves what you will hear. I will 
judge for myself what I will speak. I was not twenty 
years old when I defied Lucius Sylla, surrounded by the 


spears of legionaries and the daggers of assassins. Do 
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you suppose that I stand in awe of his paltry successors, 
who have inherited a power which they never could have 
acquired; who would imitate his proscriptions, though 
they have never equalled his conquests ?” 

“Pompey is almost as little to be trifled with as 
Sylla. I heard a consular senator say that, in consequence 
of the present alarming state of affairs, he would probably 
be recalled from the command assigned to him by the 
Manilian law.” 

“ Let him come,—the pupil of Sylla’s butcheries,—the 
gleaner of Lucullus’s trophies,—the thief-taker of the 
Senate.” 

“For Heaven’s sake; Caius !—if you knew what the 
Consul said—” 

“Something about himself, no doubt. Pity that such 
talents should be coupled with such cowardice and cox- 
combry. He is the finest speaker living,—infinitely 
superior to what Hortensius was, in his best days ;—a 
charming companion, except when he tells over for the 
twentieth time all the jokes that he made at Verres’s 
trial. But he is the despicable tool of a despicable 
party.” | 

“ Your language, Caius, convinces me that the reports 
which have been circulated are not without foundation. 
I will venture to prophecy that within a few months the 
republic will pass through. a whole Odyssey of strange 
adventures.” 

“T believe so; an Odyssey of which Pompey will be 
the Polyphemus, and Cicero the Siren. I would have the 
state imitate Ulysses: show no mercy to the former ; 
but contrive, if it can be done, to listen to the enchanting 
voice of the other, without being seduced by it to de- 
struction.” 

“ But whom can your party produce as rivals to these 
two famous leaders ? ” 

“Time will show. I would hope that there may 
arise a man, whose genius to conquer, to conciliate, and 
to govern, may unite in one cause an oppressed and 
divided people;—may do all that Sylla should have 
done, and exhibit the magnificent spectacle of a great 
nation directed by a great mind.” 
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“ And where is such a man to be found ?” 
“ Perhaps where you would least expect to find him. 
Perhaps he may be one whose powers have hitherto been 
~ concealed in domestic or literary retirement. Perhaps he 
may be one, who, while waiting for some adequate excite- 
ment, for some worthy opportunity, squanders on trifles 
a genius before which may yet be humbled the sword of 
Pompey and the gown of Cicero. Perhaps he may now 
be disputing with a sophist; perhaps prattling with a 
mistress; perhaps ” and, as he spoke, he turned 


away, and resumed his lounge, “ strolling in the Forum.” 
# # * % # % * * 


It was almost midnight. The party had. scparated. 
-Catiline and Cethegus were still conferring in the supper- 
room, which was, as usual, the highest apartment of the 
house. It formed a cupola, from which windows opened 
on the flat roof that surrounded it. To this terrace Zoe 
had retired. With eyes dimmed with fond and melan- . 
choly tears, she leaned over the balustrade, to catch the © 
last glimpse of the departing form of Cesar, as it grew 
more and more indistinct in the moonlight. Had he any 
thought of her? Any love for her? He, the favourite 
of the high-born beauties of Rome, the most splendid, the 
most graceful, the most eloquent of its nobles? It could 
not be. His voice had, indeed, been touchingly soft 
whenever he addressed her. There had been a fascinating 
tenderness even in the vivacity of his look and conversa- 
tion. But such were always the manners of. Cesar 
towards women. He had wreathed a sprig of myrtle in 
her hair as she was singing. She took it from her dark 
ringlets, and kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of 
the sweet legends of her own dear Greece,—of youths 
and girls, who, pining away in hopeless love, had been 
transformed into flowers by the compassion of the Gods ; 
and she wished to become a flower, which Cesar might 
sometimes touch, though he should touch it only to weave 
a crown for some prouder and happier mistress. 
She was roused from her musings by the loud step 
and voice of Cethegus, who was pacing furiously up and ~ 
down the supper-room. 


“May all the Gods confound me, if Cesar be not the 
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deepest traitor, or the most miserable idiot, that ever in- 
termeddled with a plot!” 

Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. 
She stood concealed from observation by the curtain of 
fine network which hung over the aperture, to exclude 
the annoying insects of the climate. 

“ And you too!” continued Cethegus, turning fiercely 
on his accomplice ; “ you to take his ‘part against me !— 
you, who proposed the scheme yourself!” 

“My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand 
me. I proposed the scheme “ and I will join in executing 
it. But policy is as necessary to our plans as boldness. — 
J did not wish to startle Ceesar—to lose his co-operation— 
perhaps to send him off with an information against us to 
Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at your sugges- 
tion, that all my dissimulation was scarcely sufficient to 
prevent a total rupture.” 

“Indignant! The gods confound him !—He prated 
about humanity, and generosity, and moderation. By 
Hercules, I have not heard such a lecture since I was with 
Xenochares at Rhodes.” 

“Czsar is made up of inconsistencies. He has eas 
less ambition, unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. 
Yet I have frequently observed in him a womanish weak- 
ness at the sight of pain. I remember that once one of 
his slaves was taken ill while carrying his litter. He 
alighted, put the fellow in his place, and walked home in 
a fall of snow. I wonder that you could be so ill-advised 
as to talk to him of massacre, and pillage, and conflagra- 
tion. You might have foreseen that such propositions 
would disgust a man of his temper.” 

“T do not know. I have not your self-command, 
Lucius. I hate such conspirators. What is the use of 
them? We must have blood—blood,—hacking and tear- 
ing work—bloody work !” 

“Do not grind your teeth, my dear Caius; and lay 
down the carving-knife. By Hercules, you have cut up 
all the stuffing of the couch.” 

“No matter; we shall have couches enough soon,— 
and down to stuff them with,—and purple to cover them, 
—and pretty women to loll on them,—umless this fool, 
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and such as he, spoil our plans. I had something else to 
say. ‘The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zoe from me.” 

“Impossible! You misconstrue the ordinary gallant- 
ries which he is in the habit of paying to every hand- 
some face.” i : | 

‘“ Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and 
his compliments, and his sprigs of myrtle! If Cesar 
should dare—by Hercules, | will tear him to pieces in 
the middle of the Forum.” : 

“Trust his destruction to me. We must use his 

talents and influence—thrust him upon every danger— 
make him our instrument while we are contending—our 
peace-offering to the Senate if we fail—our first victim if 
we succeed.” : 

“ Hark! what noise was that?” 

“Somebody in the terrace !—lend me your dagger.” 

Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in 


the shade. He stepped out. She darted into the room— 


passed like a flash of lightning by the startled Cethegus— 
flew down the stairs through the court—through the ves- 
tibule—through the street. Steps, voices, lights, came 
fast and confusedly behind her ;—but with the speed of 
love and terror she gained upon her pursuers. She fled 
through the wilderness of unknown and dusky streets, till 
she found herself, breathless and exhausted, in the midst 
of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on their heads, 
and torches in their hands, were reeling from the portico 
of a stately mansion. : 

The foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender 
figure and beautiful countenance seemed hardly consistent 
with his sex. But the feminine delicacy of his features 
rendered more frightful the mingled sensuality and feroc- 
ity of their expression. The libertine audacity of his 
stare, and the grotesque foppery of his apparel, seemed 
to indicate at least a partial insanity. Flinging one arm 
round Zoe, and tearing away her veil with the other, he 
disclosed to the gaze of his thronging companions the 


regular features and large dark eyes which characterise 


Athenian beauty. : 
“ Clodius has all the luck to night,” cried Ligarius. 
“ Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Ceelius; “the 
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girl is fairly our common prize: we will fling dice for 
her. The Venus * throw, as it ought to do, shall decide.” 

“Tet me go—let me go, for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
Zoe, struggling with Clodius. 

“What a charming Greek accent she has. Come into 
the house, my little Athenian nightingale. 

“Oh! what will become of me? If you have moth- 
ers—if you have sisters——” 

“Clodius has a sister,” apn cae Ligarius, “ or he is 
much belied.” 

“ By Heaven, she is weeping,’ ) sald Clodius. 

“Tf she were not evidently a Greek,” said Coelius, “I 
should take her for a vestal virgin.” 

“And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius 
fiercely, “it should not deter me. This way—no strug- 
gling—no screaming.” 

“ Struggling ! screaming!” exclaimed a gay and com- 
manding voice! “ You are making very ungentle love, 
Clodius.” 

The whole party started. Casar had mingled with 
them unperceived. 

The sound of his voice thrilled through the very heart 
of Zoe. With a convulsive effort she burst from the 
grasp of her insolent admirer, flung herself at the feet of 
Ceesar, and clasped his knees. The moon shore full on 
her agitated and imploring face: her lips moved; but 
she uttered no sound. He gazed at her for an instant— 
raised her—clasped her to his bosom. “ Fear nothing, 
_ my sweet Zoe.” ‘Then, with folded arms, and a smile of 

placid defiance, he placed himself between her and Clo- 
dius. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and Mer 
and uttering alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

“ By Pollux, this passes a jest. Ceesar, how dare you 
insult me thus ?” 

“A jest! I am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. 
Insult you! For such a pair of eyes I would insult the 
whole consular bench, or I should be as insensible as King 
Psammis’s mummy.” 


* Venus was the Roman term for the highest throw on the dice. 
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“ Good Gods, Cesar!” said Marcus Ccelius, interpos- 
ing ; “you cannot think it worth while to get into a brawl 
for a little Greek girl!” ae 

“Why not? The Greek girls have used me as well 
as those of Rome. Besides, the whole reputation of my 
gallantry is at stake. Give up such a lovely woman to 
that drunken boy! My character would be gone for 
ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows and rap- 
tures! No more toying with fingers at the Circus. No 
more evening walks along the Tiber. No more hiding in 
chests, or jumping from windows. I, the favoured suitor 
of half the white stoles in Rome, could never again aspire 
above a freed-woman. You a man of gallantry, and think 
of such a thing! For shame, my dear Ceelius! Do not 
let Clodia hear of it.” 7 

While Cesar spoke he had been engaged in keeping 
Clodius at arm’s length. The rage of the frantic libertine 
inereased as the struggle continued. “Stand back, as you 
value your life,” he cried; “1 will pass.” 

“Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much re- 
gard for you to suffer you to make love at such disad- 
vantage. You smell too much of Falernian at present. 
Would you stifle your mistress? By Hercules, you are 
fit to kiss nobody now, except old Piso, when he is tumb- 
ling home in the morning from the vintner’s.” * 

Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom, and drew a 
little dagger, the faithful companion of many desperate 
adventures, : 

“ Oh, Gods! he will be murdered!” cried Zoe, 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The 
street fluctuated with torches and lifted hands. It was 
but for a momont. Cesar watched with a steady eye 
the descending hand of Clodius, arrested the blow, seized 


his antagonist by the throat, and flung him against one of .. 


the pillars of the portico with such violence that he rolled, 
stunned and senseless, on the ground. 

“ He is killed,” cried several voices. 

“ Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Ceelius. 
“ Bear witness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 


* Cic, in Pis. 
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“ Tfe is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. “ Car- 
ry him into the house; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

The rest of the party retired with Clodius. Ccelius 
turned to Ceesar. 

“ By all the Gods, Caius! you have won your lady 
fairly. A splendid victory! You deserve a triumph.” 

“ What a madman Clodius has become !” 

“Intolerable. But come and sup with me on the 
Nones. You have no objection to meet the Consul ?” 

“Cicero? None at all. We need not talk politics. 
Our old dispute about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us 
with plenty of conversation. So reckon upon me, my 
dear Marcus, and farewell.” 

Cesar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were 
beyond hearing, she began in great agitation :— 

“ Cesar, you are in danger. I know all. I overheard 
Catiline and Cethegus. You are engaged in a project 
which must lead to certain destruction.” 

“ My beautiful Zoe, I live only for glory and pleasure. 
For these I have never hesitated to hazard an existence 
which they alone render valuable té me. In the present 
case, I can assure you that our scheme presents the fair- 
est hopes of success.” 

“So much the worse. You do not know—you do not 
understand me. I speak not of open peril, but of secret 
treachery. Catiline hates you ;—Cethegus hates you ;— 
your destruction is resolved. If you survive the contest, 
you perish in the first hour of victory. They detest you 
for your moderation ;—they are eager for blood and 
plunder. I have risked my life to bring you this warn- 
ing’; but that is of little moment. Farewell !—Be hap- 

99 
Cesar stopped her. “Do you fly from my thanks, 
dear Zoe?” 

“JT wish not for your thanks, but for your safety ;— 
I desire not to defraud Valeria or Servilia of one caress, 
extorted from gratitude or pity. Be my feelings what 
they may, I have learnt in a fearful school to endure and 
to suppress them. I have been taught to abase a proud 
spirit to the claps and hisses of the vulgar ;—to smile on 
suitors who united the insults of a despicable pride to the 
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endearments of a loathsome fondness ;—to affect spright- 
liness with an aching head, and eyes from which tears were 
ready to gush ;—to feign love with curses on my lips, 
and madness in my brain. Who feels for me any es- 
teem,—any tenderness? Who will shed a tear over the 
nameless grave which will soon shelter from cruelty and 
scorn the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl? But 
you, who alone have addressed her in her degradation 
with a voice of kindness and respect, farewell. Some- 
times think of me,—not with sorrow ;—no; I could bear 
your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet, if it will not 
pain you too much, in distant days, when your lofty hopes 
and destinies are accomplished,—on the evening of some 
mighty victory,—in the chariot of some magnificent tri- 
umph,—think on one who loved you with that exceeding 
love which only the miserable can feel. Think that, 
wherever her exhausted frame may have sunk beneath 
the sensibilities of a tortured spirit,—in whatever hovel 
or whatever vault she may have closed her eyes,—what- 
ever strange scenes of horror and pollution may have sur- 
rounded her dying bed, your shape was the last that swam 
before her sight-—your voice the last sound that was 
ringing in her ears. Yet turn your face to me, Cesar. 
Let me carry away one last look of those features, and 
then—-—”” He turned round. He looked at her. He 
hid his face on her bosom, and burst into tears. With 
sobs long and loud, and convulsive as those of a terrified 
child, he poured forth on her bosom the tribute of impet- 
uous and uncontrollable emotion. He raised his head ; 
but he in vain struggled to restore composure to the brow 
which had confronted the frown of Sylla, and the lips 
which had rivalled the eloquence of Cicero. He several 
times attempted to speak, but in vain; and his voice still 
faltered with tenderness, when, after a pause of several 
minutes, he thus addressed her : 

“ My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on 
one who, if he cannot merit, can at least appreciate and 
adore you. Beings of similar loveliness, and similar 
devotedness of affection, mingled, in all my boyish dreams 
of greatness, with visions of curule chairs and ivory cars, 
marshalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such | have 
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endeavored to find in the world; and, in their stead, I 
have met with selfishness, with vanity, with frivolity, with 
falsehood. The life which you have preserved is a boon 
less valuable than the affection ' 

“Oh! Cesar,” interrupted the blushing Zoe, “ think 
only on your own security at present. If you feel as you 
speak,—but you are only mocking me,—or perhaps your 
compassion——”’ 

“ By Heaven !—by every oath that is binding 

“ Alas! alas! Caesar, were not all the same oaths 
sworn yesterday to Valeria! But I will trust you, at 
least so far as to partake your present dangers. Flight 
may be necessary :—form your plans. Be they what 
they may, there is one who, in exile, in poverty, in peril, 
asks only to wander, to beg, to die with you.” 

“ My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. To 
renounce the conspiracy without renouncing the principles 
on which it was originally undertaken,—to elude the ven- 
geance of the Senate without losing the confidenee of the 
people,—is, indeed, an arduous, but not an impossible, 
task. I owe it to myself and to my country to make the 
attempt. There is still ample time for consideration. 
At present I am too happy in love to think of ambtion or 
danger.” 

They had reached the door of a stately palace. Ca 
sar struck it. It was instantly opened by a slave. Zoe 
found herself in a magnificent hall, surrounded by pillars 
of green marble, between which were ranged the statues 
of the long line of Julian nobles, 

“ Call Endymion,” said Cesar. 

The confidential freed-man made his appearance, not 
without a slight smile, which his patron’s good nature 
emboldened him to hazard, at perceiving the beautiful 
Athenian. . 

“ Arm my slaves, Endymion; there are reasons for 
precaution. Let them relieve each other on guard during 
the night. Zoe, my love, my preserver, why are your 
cheeks so pale? Let me kiss some bloom into them. 
How you tremble! Endymion, a flask of Samian and 
some fruit. Bring them to my apartments. This way, 


my sweet Zoe.” 
* # * % * % % Ea 


ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
nae 1823.) 


Tuts is the age of Societies. There is scarcely one 
Englishman in ten who has not belonged to some associa- _ 
tion for distributing books or for prosecuting them ; for 
sending invalids to the hospital, or beggars to the tread- 
mill; for giving plate to the rich or blankets to the poor. 
To be the most absurd institution among so many in- 
stitutions is no small distinction ; it seems, however, to 
belong indisputably to the Royal Society of Literature. 
At the first establishment of that ridiculous academy, 
every sensible man predicted that, in spite of regal pat- 
ronage and episcopal management, it would do nothing, 
or do harm. And it will scarcely be denied that thos 
expectations have hitherto been fulfilled. | 

I do not attack the founders of the association. Their 
characters are respectable; their motives, | am willing 
to believe, were laudable. But I feel, and it is the duty 
of every literary man to feel, a strong jealousy of their 
proceedings. Their society can be innocent only while it 
continues to be despicable. Should they ever possess the 
power to encourage merit, they must also possess the 
power to depress it. Which power will be more fre- 
quently exercised, let every one who has studied literary 
even let every one who has studied human nature, de- 
clare. 

Envy and faction insinuate themselves into all com- 
munities. They often disturb the peace, and pervert the 
decisions, of benevolent and scientific associations. But 
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it is in literary academies that they exert the most exten- 
sive and pernicious influence. In the first place, the princi- 
ples of literary criticism, though equally fixed with those 
on which the chemist and the surgeon proceed, are by no- 
means equally recognized. Men are rarely able to assign 
a reason for their approbation or dislike on questions of 
taste; and, therefore, they willingly submit to any guide 
who boldly asserts his claim to superior discernment. It 
is more difficult to ascertain and establish the merits of 
a poem than the powers of a machine or the benefits of a 
new remedy. Hence it is in literature, that quackery is 
most easily puffed, and excellence most easily decried. 

In some degree this argument applies to academies of 
the fine arts; and it is fully confirmed by all that I have 
ever heard of that institution which annually disfigures 
the walls of Somerset-House with an acre of spoiled can-_ 
vass. But a literary tribunal is incomparably more dan- 
gerous. Other societies, at least, have no tendency to 
call forth any opinions on those ‘subj ects which most agi- 
tate and inflame the minds of men. The sceptic and the 
zealot, the revolutionist and the placeman, meet on com- 
mon ground in a gallery of paintings or a laboratory of 
science. ‘They can praise or censure without reference to 
the differences which exist between them. In a literary 
body this can never be the case, Literature is, and always 
must be, inseparably blended with politics and theology ; 
it is the great engine which moves the feelings of a people 
vn the most momentous questions. It is, therefore, im- 
possible that any society can be formed so impartial as 
to consider the literary character of an individual abstract- 
ed from the opinions which his writings inculcate. It is 
not to be hoped, perhaps it is not to be wished, that the 
feelings of the man should be so completely forgotten in 
the duties of the academician. The consequences are evi- 
dent. ‘The honors and censures of this Star-chamber of 
the Muses will be awarded according to the prejudices of 
the particular sect or faction which may at the time pre- 
dominate. Whigs would canvass against a Southey, To- 
ries against a Byron. ‘Those who might at first protest 
against such conduct as unjust would soon adopt it on the 
plea of retaliation ; and the general good of literature, for 
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which the society was professedly instituted, would be 
forgotten in the stronger claims of political and religious 
partiality. 

Yet even this is not the worst. Should the institution 
ever acquire any influence, it will afford most pernicious 
facilities to every malignant coward who may desire to 
blast a reputation which he envies. It will furnish a se- 
cure ambuscade, behind which the Maroons of literature . 
may take a certain and deadly aim. ‘The editorial we has 
often been fatal to rising genius; though all the world 
knows that it is only a form of speech, very often em- 
ployed by a single needy blockhead. ‘The academic we 
would have a far greater and more ruinous influence. 
Numbers, while they increased the effect, would diminish 
the shame, of injustice. The advantages of an open and 
those of an anonymous attack would be combined ; and 
the authority of avowal would be united to the security 
of concealment. The serpents in Virgil, after they had 
destroyed Laocoon, found an asylum from the vengeance 
of the enraged people behind the shield of the statue of 
Minerva. And, in the same manner, every thing that is 
grovelling and venomous, every thing that can hiss, and 
every thing that can sting, would take sanctuary in the 
recesses of this new temple of wisdom. 

The French academy was, of all such associations, the 
- most widely and the most justly celebrated. It was 
founded by the greatest of ministers; it was patronized 
by successive kings ; it numbered in its lists most of the 
eminent French writers. Yet what benefit has literature 
derived from its labors? What is its history but an unin- 
terrupted record of servile compliances—of paltry artifices 
—of deadly quarrels—of perfidious friendships? Wheth- 
er governed by the Court, by the Sorbonne, or by the Phi- 


losophers, it was always equally powerful for evil, and ., 


equally impotent for good. I might speak of the attacks 
by which it attempted to depress the rising fame of Cor- 
neille ; I might speak of the reluctance with which it gave 
its tardy confirmation to the applauses which the whole 
civilized world had bestowed on the genius of Voltaire. 
I might prove by overwhelming evidence that, to the la- 
test period of its existence, even under the superintendence 
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of the all-accomplished D’Alembert, it continued to be a 
scene of the fiercest animosities and the basest intrigues. 
I might cite Piron’s epigrams, and Marmontel’s memoirs, 
and “Montesquieu’s letters. But I hasten on to another 
topic. 

r One of the modes by which our Society proposes to 
encourage merit is the distribution of prizes. The mu- 
nificence of the king has enabled it to offer an annual pre- 
mium of a hundred guineas for the best essay in prose, 
and another of fifty guineas for the best poem, which may 
be transmitted to it. This is very laughable. In the first 
place the judges may err. ‘Those imperfections of human 
intellect to which, as the articles of the church tell us, even 
general councils are subject may possibly be found even 
in the Royal Society of Literature. The Irench acade- 
my, as I have already said, was the most illustrious as- 
sembly of the kind, and numbered among its associates 
men much more distinguished than ever will assemble at 
Mr. Hatchard’s to rummage the box of the English Socie- 
ty. Yet this famous body gave a poetical prize, for which 
Voltaire was a candidate, to a fellow who wrote some 
verses about the frozen and the burning pole. 

Yet, granting that the prizes were always awarded to 
the best composition, that composition, I say without hesi- 
tation, will always be bad. A prize poem is like a prize 
sheep. The object of the competitor for the agricultural 
premium is to produce an animal fit, not to be « eaten, but 
to be weighed. Accordingly he pampers his victim into 
morbid and unnatural fatness; and when it is in such a 
state that it would be sent away in discust from any table, 
he offers it to the judges. The object of the poetical can- 
didate, in like manner, is to produce, not a good poem, 
but a poem of that exact degree of frigidity or bombast 
which may appear to his censors to be correct or sublime. 
Compositions thus constructed will always be worthless. 
The few excellences which they may contain will have an 
exotic aspect and flavor. In general, prize sheep are good 
for nothing but to make tallow candles; and prize poems 
are good for nothing but to light them. 

The first subject proposed by the Society to the poets 
of England was Dartmoor. I thought that they intended 
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a covert sarcasm at their own projects. Their institution 
was a literary Dartmoor scheme; a plan for forcing into 
cultivation the waste lands of intellect,—for raising poet- 
ical produce, by means of bounties, from soil too meagre 
to have yielded any returns in the natural course of things. 
The plan for the cultivation of Dartmoor has, I hear, been 
abandoned. I hope that this may be an omen of the fate 
of the Society. 

In truth, this seems by no means improbable. They 
have been offering for several years the rewards which 
the king placed at their disposal, and have not, as far as I 
can learn, been able to find in their box one composition 
which they have deemed worthy of publication. At Jeast 
no publication has taken place. The associates may per- 
haps be astonished at this. But I will attempt to explain 
it, after the manner of ancient times, by means of an apo- 
logue. 

About four hundred years after the deluge, King Go- 
mer Chephoraod reigned in Babylon. He united ail the 
characteristics of an excellent sovereign. He made good 
laws, won great battles, and white-washed long streets. 
He was, in consequence, idolized by his people, and pane- 
gyrized by many poets and orators. A book was then a 
serious undertaking. Neither paper nor any similar ma- 
terial had been invented. Authors were therefore under 
the necessity of inscribing their compositions on massive 
bricks. Some of these Babylonian records are still pre- 
served in Kuropean museums ; but the language in which 
they are written has never been deciphered. Gomer 
Chephoraod was so popular that the clay of all the plains’ 
round the Euphrates could scarcely furnish brick-kilns 
enough for his eulogists. Itis recorded in particular that 
Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge and 
four walls in his praise. 

One day the king was going in state from his palace 
to the temple of Belus. During this procession it was 
lawful for any Babylonian to offer any petition or sugges- 
tion to his sovereign. As the chariot passed before a 
vintner’s shop, a large company, apparently half-drunk, 


sallied forth into the street; and one of them thus ad- 
dressed the king: 
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* Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! It appears to 
thy servants that of all the productions of the earth good 
‘wine is the best, and bad wine is the worst. Good wine 
makes the heart cheerful, the eyes bright, the speech 
ready. Bad wine confuses the head, disorders the stom- 
ach, makes us quarrelsome at night, and sick the next 
' morning. Now therefore let my lord the king take order 
that thy servants may drink good wine.” 

“ And how is this to be done?” said the good-natured 
prince. 

“Oh, King,” said his monitor, “this is most easy. 
Let the king make a decree, and seal it with his 
royal signet: and let it be proclaimed that the king will 
give ten she-asses, and ten slaves, and ten changes of rai- 
ment, every year, unto the man who shall make ten mea- 
sures of the best wine. And whosoever wishes for the 
she-asses, and the slaves, and the raiment, let him send 
the ten measures of wine to thy servants, and we will 
drink thereof and judge. So shall there be much good 
wine in Assyria.” 

The project pleased Gomer Chephoraod. ‘“ Be it so,” 
said he. The people shouted. The petitioners prostrated 
themselves in gratitude. The same night heralds were 
despatched to bear the intelligence to the remotest dis- 
tricts of Assyria. 

After a due interval the wines began to come in; and 
the examiners assembled to adjudge the prize. The first 
vessel was unsealed. Its odor was such that the judges, 
without tasting it, pronounced unanimous condemnation. 
The next was opened: it had a villainous taste of clay. 
The third was sour and vapid. They proceeded from 
one cask of execrable liquor to another, till at length, in 
absolute nausea, they gave up the investigation. 

The next morning they all assembled at the gate of 
the king, with pale faces and aching heads. They owned 
that they could not recommend any competitor as worthy 
of the rewards. They swore that the wine was little bet- 
ter than poison, and entreated permission to resign the 
office of deciding between such detestable potions. 

“In the name of Belus, how can this have happened ?” 
said the king. 
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Merolchazzar, the high-priest, muttered something 
about the anger of the Gods at the toleration shown toa sect — 
of impious heretics who ate pigeons broiled, “ whereas,” 
said he, “ our religion commands us to eat them roasted. 
Now, therefore, oh King,” continued this respectable di- 
vine, “give command to thy men of war, and let them 
smite the disobedient people with the sword, them, and - 
their wives, and their children, and let their houses, and 
their flocks, and their herds, be given to thy servants the 
priests. Then shall the land yield its increase, and the 

‘fruits of the earth shall be no more blasted by the ven- 
geance of heaven.” 7 

“Nay,” said the King, “the ground lies under no gen- 
eral curse from Heaven. The season has been singularly 
good. The wine which thou didst thyself drink at the 
banquet a few nights ago, oh venerable Merolchazzar, was 
of this year’s vintage. Dost thou not remember how 

thou didst praise it? It was the same night that thou wast 
inspired by Belus, and didst reel to and fro, and discourse 
sacred mysteries. These things are too hard forme. I 
comprehend them not. The only wine which is bad is 
that which is sent to my judges. Who can expound this 
to us?” | 

The king scratched his head. Upon which all the 
courtiers scratched their heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to be made, that a pur- 

_ ple robe and a golden chain should be given to the man 
who could solve this difficulty. ~ 

An old philosopher, who had been observed to smile 
rather disdainfully when the prize had first been institut- 
ed, came forward and spoke thus :— 

“Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! Marvel not at 
that which has happened. It was no miracle, but a natu- 
ral event. How could it be otherwise? It is true that, 
much good wine has been made this year. But who 
would send it in for thy rewards? Thou knowest Asco- 
baruch who hath the great vineyards in the north, and 
Cohahiroth who sendeth wine every year from the south 
over the Persian gulf. Their wines are so delicious that 
ten measures thereof are sold for an hundred talents of 
silver. Thinkest thou that they will exchange them for 
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thy slaves and thine asses? What would thy prize profit 
any who have vineyards in rich soils?” 

“ Who then,” said one of the judges, “ are the wretches 
who sent us this poison ?” 

“ Blame them not,” said the sage, “seeing that you 
have been the authors of the evil. They are men whose 
lands are poor, and have never yielded them any returns 
equal to the prizes which the king proposed. Wherefore, 
knowing that the lords of the fruitful vineyards would not 
enter into competition with them, they planted vines, 
some on rocks, and some in light sandy soil, and some in 
deep clay. Hence their wines are bad. For no culture 
or reward will make barren land bear good vines. Know 
therefore, assuredly, that your prizes | have increased the ~ 
quantity of bad but not of good wine.’ 

There was a long silence. At length the king spoke. 

“Give him the purple robe and the chain of gold. 
Throw the wines into the Euphrates; and proclaim that 
the Royal Society of Wines is dissolved.” 


SCENES FROM “ATHENIAN REVELS.” 


(January 1824.) 


A DRAMA. 


Beto 3 
Scene—A Street in Athens. 


Enter Caruipemus and SPEUSIPPUS. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


So, you young reprobate! You must be a man of 
wit, forsooth, and a man of quality! You must spend as 
if you were as rich as Nicias, and prate as if you were as 
wise as Pericles!’ You must dangle after sophists and 
pretty women! And I must pay for all! I must sup on 
thyme and onions, while you are swallowing thrushes and 
hares! JI must drink water that you may play the cotta- 
bus* with Chian wine! I must wander about as ragged 
as Pauson}, that you may be as fine as Alcibiades! I 
must lie on bare boards, with a stone{ for my pillow, and 
a rotten mat for my coverlid, by the light of a wretched 
winking lamp, while you are marching in state, with as.’ 
many torches as one sees at the feast of Ceres, to thunder 


* This game consisted in projecting wine out of cups: it was a 
diversion extremely fashionable at Athenian entertainments. 

+ Pauson was an Athenian painter, whose name was synonymous 
with beggary. See Aristophanes; Plutus, 602. From his poverty, 
I am inclined to suppose that he painted historical pictures, 

{ See Aristophanes ; Plutus, 542. 
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with your hatchet* at the doors of half the Ionian ladies 


in Peirzeus.t 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Why, thou unreasonable oldman! Thou most shame- 
less of fathers ! 


CALLIDEMUS, 


Ungrateful wretch; dare you talk so? Are you not 
afraid of the thunders of Jupiter ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Jupiter thunder! Nonsense! Anaxagoras says, that 
thunder is only an explosion produced by 


CALLIDEMUS. 
He does! Would that it had fallen on his head for 
his pains ! 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
Nay: talk rationally. 
CALLIDEMUS. 
Rationally! You audacious young sophist! I will 


talk rationally. Do you know that I am your father ? 
What quibble can you make upon that ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Do I know that you are my father? Let us take the 
question to pieces, as Melesigenes would say. First, then, 
we must inquire what is knowledge? Secondly, what is 
a father? Now, knowledge, as Socrates said the other 
day to Theeetetusf, 


7 CALLIDEMUS. 
Socrates! What! The ragged, flat-nosed old dotard, 
who walks about all day barefoot, and filches cloaks, and 
dissects gnats, and shoes§ fleas with wax ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
All fiction! All trumped up by Aristophanes ! 


* See Theocritus; Idyll ii. 128. 

+ This was the most disreputable part of Athens. See Aristo- 
phanes; Pax, 165. 

} See Plato’s Thewtetus. § Sce Aristophanes ; Nubes, 150. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 


By Pallas, if he is in the habit of putting shoes on his 
fleas, he is kinder to them than to himself. But listen to 
me, boy; if you go on in this way, you will be ruined. 
There is an argument for you. Go to your Socrates and 
your Melesigenes, and tell them to refute that. Iuined! 
Do you hear ? : 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
Ruined ! 

CALLIDEMUS. 


Ay, by Jupiter! Is such a show as you make to be — 
supported on nothing? During all the last war, I made 
not an obol from my farm; the Peloponnesian locusts 
came almost as regularly as the Pleiades ;—corn burnt ; 
—olives stripped ;—fruit trees cut down ;—wells stopped — 
up ;—and, just when peace came, and I hoped that all 
would turn out well, you must begin to spend as if you 
had all the mines of Thasus at command. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Now, by Neptune, who delights in horses 


CALLIDEMUS. 


If Neptune delights in horses, he does not resemble 
me. You must ride at the Panathenea on a horse fit for 
the great king: four acres of my best vines went for that 
folly. You must retrench, or you will have nothing to 
eat. Does not Anaxagoras mention, among -his other 
discoveries, that when a man has nothing to eat he dies ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
You are deceived. My friends— 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Oh, yes! Your friends will notice you, doubtless, when 
you are squeezing through the crowd, on a winter’s day, 
to warm yourself at the fire of the baths ;—or when you 
are fighting with beggars and beggars’ dogs for the scraps 
of a sacrifice ;—or when you are glad to earn three 
wretched obols* by listening all day to lying speeches 
and crying children. 


* The stipend of an Athenian juryman. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 
There are other means of support. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


What! I suppose you will wander from house to 
house, like that wretched buffoon Philippus*, and beg 
every body who has asked a supper-party to be so kind 
as to feed you and laugh at you; or you will turn syco- 
phant ; you will get a bunch of grapes, or a pair of shoes, 
now and then, by frightening some rich coward with a 
mock prosecution. Well! that is a task for which your 
studies under the sophists may have fitted you. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
You are wide of the mark. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Then, what, in the name of Juno, is your scheme? 
Do you intend to join Orestes, and rob on the highway ? 
Take care; beware of the eleven{ ; beware of the hem- 
lock. It may be very pleasant to live at other people’s 
expense ; but not very pleasant, 1 should think, to hear 
the pestle give its last bang against the mortar, when the 
cold dose is ready. Pah! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Hemlock! Orestes! Folly !—I aim at nobler ob- 
jects. What say you to politics,—the general assembly ? 


CALLIDEMUS. 
You an orator!—Oh no! no! Cleon was worth twen- 
ty such fools as you. You have succeeded, I grant, to his 
impudence, for which, if there be justice in Tartarus, he 
is now soaking up to the eyes in his own tan-pickle. But 
the Paphlagonian had parts. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
And you mean to imply 


* Xenophon ; Convivium. 

+ A celebrated highwayman of Attica. See Aristophanes ; Aves, 
711; and in several other passages, 

$ The police officers of Athens, 
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CALLIDEMUS. 


: Not I. You are a Pericles in embryo, doubtless. 
Well: and when are you to make your first speech? oh 
Pallas ! 


ad 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


I thought of speaking, the other day, on the Sicilian 
expedition ; but Nicias* got up before me. 


CALLIDEMUS, 


Nicias, poor honest man, might just as well have sate 
still; his speaking did but little good. The loss of your 
oration is, doubtless, an irreparable public calamity. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Why, not so; I intend to introduce it at the next as- 
sembly ; it will suit any subject. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


That is to say, it will suit none. But pray, if it be 
not too presumptuous a request, indulge me with a speci- 
men. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


Well; suppose the agora crowded ;—an important 
subject under discussion ;—an ambassador from Argos, or 
from the great king ;—the tributes from the islands ;—an 
impeachment ;—in short, any thing you please. The crier 
makes proclamation.—* Any citizen above fifty years old 
may speak—any citizen not disqualified may speak.” 
Then I rise :—a great murmur of curiosity while I am 
mounting the stand. 


CALLIDEMUS. 
Of curiosity! Yes, and of something else too. You 


will infallibly be dragged down by main force, like poor 
Glaucont last year. A: 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Never fear. I shall begin in this style: 
_ “When I consider, Athenians, the importance of our 
city ;—when I consider the extent of its power, the wis- 


* See Thucydides, vi. 8. + See Xenophon ; Memorabilia, iii. 
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dom of its laws, the elegance of its decorations ;—when 
I consider by what names and by what exploits its annals 
are adorned ;—when I think on Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, on Themistocles and Miltiades, on Cimon and 
Pericles ;—when I contemplate our pre-eminence in arts 
and letters ;—when I observe so many flourishing states _ 
and islands compelled to own the dominion, and purchase 
the protection, of the City of the Violet Crown*—” 


CALLIDEMUS. 


I shall choke with rage. Oh, all ye gods and god- 
desses, what sacrilege, what perjury have I ever commit- 
ted, that I should be singled out from among all the 
citizens of Athens to be the father of this fool? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

What now? By Bacchus, old man, I would not advise 
you to give way to such fits of passion in the streets. 
If Aristophanes were to see you, you would infallibly be 
in a comedy next spring. 

CALLIDEMUS. 


You have more reason to fear Aristophanes than any 
fool living. Oh, that he could but hear you trying to 
imitate the slang of Sratonf and the lisp of Alcibiades! f 
You would be an inexhaustible subject. You would con- 
sole him for the loss of Cleon. 


: SPEUSIPPUS. 
No, no. I may perhaps figure at the dramatic repre- 
sentations before long; but in a very different way. 
| CALLIDEMUS. 
What do you mean ? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
What say you to a tragedy ? 
CALLIDEMUS. 
A tragedy of yours? 
* A favorite epithet of Athens. See Aristophanes; Acharn. 637. 


See Aristophanes ; Equites, 1875. 
See Aristophanes ; Vespex, 44. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Even so. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh Hercules! Oh Bacchus! This is too much. 
Here is an universal genius ;—sophist,—orator,—poet. 
To what a three-headed monster have I given birth! a 
perfect Cerberus of intellect! And pray what may your 
piece be about? Or will your tragedy, like your speech, 
serve equally for any subject ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

I thought of several plots ;—(édipus,—Eteocles and 
Polynices,—the war of Troy,—the murder of Agamem. 
non. 

CALLIDEMUS. 


And what have you chosen ? - 


SPEUSIPPUS. . 

You know there is a law which permits any modern 

poet to retouch a play of Auschylus, and bring it forward 

as his own composition. And, as there is an absurd 

prejudice, among the vulgar, in favour of his extravagant 
pieces, I have selected one of them, and altered it. 


‘ CALLIDEMUS. 
Which of them ? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Oh, that mass of barbarous absurdities, the Prome- 
theus! But I have framed it anew upon the model of 
Kuripides. By Bacchus, I shall make Sophocles and 
Agathon look about them. You would not know the play 
again. 3 
CALLIDEMUS. 
By Jupiter, I believe not. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


I have omitted the whole of the absurd dialogue 
between Vulcan and Strength, at the beginning. 


CALLIDEMUS. 
That may be, on the whole, an improvement. The 
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play will then open with that.grand soliloquy of Prome- 
theus, when he is chained to the rock. 


‘‘Oh! ye eternal heavens! Ye rushing winds! 
Ye fountains of great streams! Ye ocean waves, 
That in ten thousand sparkling dimples wreathe 
Your azure smiles! All-generating earth! 
All-seeing sun! On you, on you, J call.” * 


Well, I allow that will be striking; I did not think 
you capable of that idea. Why do you laugh ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Do you seriously suppose that one who has studied 
the plays of that great man, Euripides, would ever begin 
a tragedy in such a ranting style ? 


CALLIDEMUS. 
What, does not your play open with the speech of 
Prometheus ? 
| SPEUSIPPUS. 
No doubt. 
CALLIDEMUS. 
Then what, in the name of Bacchus, do you make him 
say ? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


You shall hear; and, if it be not in the very style of 
Euripides, call me a fool. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


That is a liberty which I shall venture to take, whether 
it be or no. But go on. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Prometheus begins thus : 


‘““Colus begat Saturn and Briareus, 
Cottus and Creius and Iapetus, 
Gyges and Hyperion, Phcebe, Tethys, 
Thea and Rhea and Mnemosyne. 
Then Saturn wedded Rhea, and begat 
Pluto and Neptune, Jupiter and Juno.” 


* See Aischylus ; Prometheus, 88. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

Very beautiful, and very natural; and, as you say, 
very like Euripides. 

SPEUSIPPUS, 

You are sneering. Really, father, you do not under- 
stand these things. You had not those advantages in 
your youth— 

: CALLIDEMUS. 

Which I have been fool enough to let you have. No; 
in.my early days, lying had not been dignified into a 
science, nor politics degraded into a trade. I wrestled, 
and read Homer’s battles, instead of dressing my hair, 
and reciting lectures in verse out of Euripides. But 
I have some notion of what a play should be; I have seen 
Phrynichus, and lived with A¢schylus. I saw the repre- 
sentation of the Persians. - 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


A wretched play; it may amuse the fools who row 
the triremes; but it is utterly unworthy to be read by 
any man of taste. 

CALLIDEMUS. 


If you had seen it acted ;—the whole theatre frantic 
with joy, stamping, shouting, laughing, crying. There 
was Cynegeirus, the brother of A®schylus, who lost both 
his arms at Marathon, beating the stumps against his 
sides with rapture. When the crowd remarked him— 
But where are you going? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


To sup with Alcibiades; he sails with the expedition 
for Sicily in a few days; this is his farewell entertain- 
ment. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

So much the better ; I should say, so much the worse. 
That cursed Sicilian expedition! And you were one of 
the young fools* who stood clapping and shouting while 
he was gulling the rabble, and who drowned poor Nicias’s 
voice with your uproar. Look to it; a day of reckon- 
ing will come. As to Alcibiades himself— 


* See Thucydides, vi. 13. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


What can you say against him? His enemies them- 
_ selves acknowledge his merit. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


They acknowledge that he is clever, and handsome, 
and that he was crowned at the Olympic games. And 
what other merits do his friends claim for him? <A 
precious assembly you will meet at his house, no doubt. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
The first men in Athens, probably. 


CALLIDEMUS. 
Whom do you mean by the first men in Athens ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Callicles.* 

CALLIDEMUS. 
A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling ruffian ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Hippomachus. 
‘CALLIDEMUS. 


A fool, who can talk of nothing but his travels through 
Persia and Egypt. Go, go. The gods forbid that I 
should detain you from such choice society. [Hzxeunt 
severally. 


II. 
Scene—A hall in the house of ALcIBIADES. 


Axcrprapes, Sprusiprus, Catiicizes, Hreromacuus, Cua- 
RICLEA, and others, seated round a table, feasting. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Bring larger cups. This shall be our gayest revel. 
It is probably the last—for some of us at least. 


* Callicles plays a conspicuous part in the Gorgias of Plato. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 
At all events, it will be long before you taste such 
wine again, Alcibiades. 
_ CALLICLES. 


Nay, there is excellent wine in Sicily. When I was 
there with Eurymedon’s squadron, I had many a long ca- 
rouse. You never saw finer grapes than those of Attna. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


The Greeks do not understand the art of making wine. 
Your Persian is the man. So rich, so fragrant, so spark- 
ling. I will tell you what the Satrap of Caria said to me 
about that when I supped with him. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Nay, sweet Hippomachus; not a word to-night about 
satraps, or the great king, or the walls of Babylon, or the 
Pyramids, or the mummies. Chariclea, why do you look 
so sad ? 

CHARICLEA. 

Can I be cheerful when you are going to leave me, 
Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 


My life, my sweet soul, it is but for a short time. In 
a year we conquer Sicily. In another, we humble Car- 
thage.* I will bring back such robes, such necklaces, ele- 
phants’ teeth by thousands, ay, and the elephants them- 
selves, if you wish to see them. Nay, smile, my Charic- 
lea, or I shall talk nonsense to no purpose. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


The largest elephant that I ever saw was in the grounds 
of Teribazus, near Susa. J wish that I had measured him. 


ALCIBIADES. 


I wish that he had trod upon you. Come, come, Cha- 
riclea, we shall soon return, and then 


CHARICLEA. 
Yes; then, indeed. 


* See Thucydides, vi. 90. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, then— 
Then for revels; then for dances, 
Tender whispers, melting glances. 
Peasants, pluck your richest fruits : 
Minstrels, sound your sweetest flutes : 
Come in laughing crowds fo greet us, 
Dark-eyed daughters of Miletus ; 
Bring the myrtles, bring the dice, 
Floods of Chian, hills of spice. 


SPEUSIPPUS, 
Whose lines are those, Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


My own. Think you, because I do not shut myself up 
to meditate, and drink water, and eat herbs, that [ cannot 
write verses? By Apollo, if I did not spend my days in 
politics, and my nights in revelry, I] should have made 
Sophocles tremble. But now I never go beyond a little 
song like this, and never invoke any muse but Chariclea. 
But come, Speusippus, sing. You are a professed poet. 
Let us have some of your verses. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
My verses! How can you talk so? I a professed 
poet ! 
ALCIBIADES. 
Oh, content you, sweet Speusippus. We all know 
your designs upon the tragic honours. Come, sing. A 
chorus of your new play. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Nay, nay— 
HIPPOMACHUS. 


When a guest who is asked to sing at a Persian ban- 
quet refuses 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
In the name of Bacchus— 


ALCIBIADES. 
Iam absolute. Sing. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


Well, then, I will sing you a chorus, which, I think, is 


a tolerable imitation of Euripides. 


CHARICLEA. 
Of Euripides ?—Not a word! 


ALCIBIADES. 
Why so, sweet Chariclea ? 


CHARICLEA. 
Would you have me betray my sex? Would you 


have me forget his Pheedras and Sthenobeeas? No: if I 


ever suffer any lines of that woman-hater, or his imitators, 
to be sung in my presence, may I* sell herbs like his 
mother, and wear rags like his Telephus.t 


ALCIBIADES. 
Then, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speu- 
sippus, you shall sing yourself. 


CHARICLEA. 
What shall I sing ? 


ALCIBIADES. 
Nay, choose for yourself. 


CHARICLEA. 

Then I will sing an old Ionian hymn, which is chanted 
every spring at the feast of Venus, near Miletus. I used 
to sing it in my own country when I was a child; and— 
Ah, Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES, 

Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This 
distresses you. 
CHARICLEA. 

No: hand me the lyre:—no matter. You will hear 


* The mother of Euripides was an herb-woman. This was a fa- 
vourite topic of Aristophanes. 

+ The hero of one of the lost plays of Euripides, who appears to 
have been brought upon the stage in the garb of a beggar. See 
Aristophanes ; Acharn. 430; and in other places. 
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the song to disadvantage. But if it were sung as I have 
heard it sung ;—if this were a beautiful morning in spring, 
and if we were standing on a woody promontory, with 
the sea, and the white sails, and the blue Cyclades beneath 
us,—and the portico of a temple peeping through the trees 
on a huge peak above our heads,—and thousands of peo- 
ple, with myrtles in their hands, thronging up the winding 
path, their gay dresses and garlands disappearing and 
emerging by turns as they passed round the angles of the 
rocks,—then perhaps— 


ALCIBIADES., 


Now, by Venus herself, sweet lady, where you are 
we shall lack neither sun, nor flowers, nor spring, nor 
temple, nor goddess. 


CHARICLEA. © (Sings. 
(Sing 


Let this sunny hour be given, 
Venus, unto love and mirth: 

Smiles like thine are in the heaven ; 
Bloom like thine is on the earth ; 

And the tinkling of the fountains, 
And the murmurs of the sea, 

And the echoes from the mountains, 
Speak of youth, and hope, and thee. 


By whate’er of soft expression 
Thou hast taught to lovers’ eyes, 
Faint denial, slow confession, 
Glowing cheeks and stifled sighs ; 
By the pleasure and the pain, 
By the follies and the wiles, 
Pouting fondness, sweet disdain, 
Happy tears and mournful smiles ; 


Come with music floating o’er thee ; 
Come with violets springing round: 
Let the Graces dance before thee, 
All their golden zones unbound ; 
Now in sport their faces hiding, 
Now, with slender fingers fair, 
From their laughing eyes dividing 
The long curls of rose-crowned hair. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Sweetly sung; but mournfully, Chariclea; for which 
I would chide you, but that I am sad myself. More wine 
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there. I wish to all the gods that I had fairly sailed 
from Athens. 
CHARICLEA. 


And from me, Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Yes, from you, dear lady. The days which immedi- 
ately precede seperetian are the most melancholy of our 
lives. 

CHARICLEA. 


~ Except those which immediately follow it. 


ALCIBIADES. 


No; when I cease to see you, other objects may com- 
pel my ‘attention ; but can I be near you without think- 
ing how lovely you are, and how soon I must leave you? 2 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


Ay; travelling soon puts such thoughts out of men’s 
heads, 
CALLICLES. 


A battle is the best remedy for them. 


CHARICLEA. 


A battle, I should think, might supply their place with 
others as unpleasant. 


CALLICLES. 


No. The preparations are rather disagreeable td; a 
novice. But as soon as the fighting begins, by Jupiter, 
it is a noble time ;—men trampling,—shields clashing,— 
spears breaking,—and the poean roaring louder than all. 


CHARICLEA. 
But what if you are killed ? 


CALLICLES. 


What indeed? You must ask Speusippus that ques- 
tion. He is a philosopher. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, if he can an- 
swer it. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 
Pythagoras is of opinion— 


HIPPOMACHUS. 
Pythagoras stole that and all his other opinions from 
Asia and Egypt. The transmigration of the soul and the 
vegetable diet are derived from India. I met a Brach- 
man in Sogdiana— 
CALLICLES. 
All nonsense ! 


CHARICLEA. 
What think you, Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES, 


I think that, if the doctrine be true, your spirit will 
be transfused into one of the doves who carry * ambrosia 
to the gods or verses to the mistresses of the poets. Do 
you remember Anacreon’s lines? How should you like 
such an office ? 

CHARICLEA. 

If I were to be your dove, Alcibiades, and you would 
treat me as Anacreon treated his, and let me nestle in 
your breast and drink from your cup, I would submit 
even to carry your love letters to other ladies. 


CALLICLES, 


What, in the name of Jupiter, is the use of all these 
speculations about death? Socrates once t lectured me 
upon it the best part ofa day. I have hated the sight of 
him ever since. Such things may suit an old sophist 
when he is fasting ; but in the midst of wine and music— 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


I differ from you. The enlightened Egyptians bring 
skeletons into their banquets, in order to remind their 
guests to make the most of their life while they have it. 


CALLICLES. 
I want neither skeleton nor sophist to teach me that 


* Homer’s Odyssey, xii. 68. + See the close of Plato’s Gorgias. 
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lesson. More wine, I pray you, and less wisdom. If 
you must believe something which you never can know, 
why not be contented with the long stories about the 
other world which are told us when we are initiated at 
the * Eleusinian mysteries. 


CHARICLEA. 
And what are those stories 2. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Are not you initiated, Chariclea ? 


CHARICLEA. 

No; my mother was a Lydian, a barbarian; and 
therefore— | 
ALCIBIADES. 


I understand. Now the curse of Venus on the fools 
who made so hateful a law. Speusippus, does not your 
friend Euripides + say— : 

‘‘The land where thou art prosperous is thy country ?” 
Surely we ought to say to every lady 
‘The land where thou art pretty is thy country.” 


Besides, to exclude foreign beauties from the chorus of the 
initiated in the Elysian fields is less cruel to them than 
to ourselves. Chariclea, you shall be initiated. 


CHARICLEA, 
When 2 4 
ALCIBIADES, 
Now. 
CHARICLEA. 
Where 2. 
ALCIBIADES. 
Here. 


* The scene which follows is founded upon history. Thucydides 
tells us, in his sixth book, that about this time Alcibiades was sus- 
pected of having assisted at a mock celebration of these famous 
mysteries. It was the opinion of the vulgar among the Athenians 
that extraordinary privileges were granted in the other world to all 
who had been initiated. 

+ The right of Euripides to this line is somewhat disputable. 
See Aristophanes; Plutus, 1152. 
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CHARICLEA. 
Delightful ! 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
But there must be an interval of a year between the 


purification and the initiation. 


ALCIBIADES, 
We will suppose all that. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
And nine days of rigid mortification of the senses. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
We will suppose that too. I am sure it was supposed, 
with as little reason, when I was initiated. 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
But you are sworn to secrecy. 


ALCIBIADES. 


You a sophist, and talk of oaths! You a pupil of 
Euripides, and forget his maxims ! 


“‘ My lips have sworn it; but my mind is free.” * 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


- But Alcibiades 
ALCIBIADES. 
What! Are you afraid of Ceres and Proserpine ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


No—but—but—I—that is I—but it is best to be safe 
—I méan—suppose there should be something in it. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Now, by Mercury, I shall die with laughing. Oh 
Speusippus, Speusippus! Go back to your old father. 
Dig vineyards, and judge causes, and be a respectable 
citizen. But never, while you live, again dream of being 
a philosopher. 


* See Euripides; Hippolytus, 608. For the jesuitical morality 
of this line Euripides is bitterly attacked by the comic poet. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


Nay, I was only 


: | ALCIBIADES. : 
A pupil of Gorgias and Melesigenes afraid of Tartarus ! 


In what region of the infernal world do you expect your — 


domicile to be fixed? Shall you roll a stone like Sisy- 
phus? Hard exercise, Speusippus ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
In the name of all the gods— 


ALCIBIADES. 


Or shall you sit starved and thirsty in the midst of 
fruit and wine like Tantalus? Poor fellow! I think I 
see your face as you are springing up to the branches 
and missing your aim. Oh Bacchus! Oh Mercury ! 


ad 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Alcibiades ! 
ALCIBIADES. 


Or perhaps you will be food for a vulture, like the 
huge fellow who was rude to Latona. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Alcibiades ! 


' ALCIBIADES. 


Never fear. Minos will not be so cruel. Your elo- . 


quence will triumph over all accusations. ‘The furies will 
skulk away like disappointed sycophants. Only address 
the judges of hell in the speech which you were pre- 
vented from speaking last assembly. ‘“ When I con- 


sider ”— is not that the beginning of it? Come, man, do’ ' 


not be angry. Why do you pace up and down with such 
long steps? You are not in Tartarus yet. You seem 
to think that you are already stalking like poor Achilles, 


‘““ With stride 
‘* Majestic through the plain of Asphodel.” * ~ 


* See Homer's Odyssey, xi. 538. 


“ 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


How can you talk so, when you know that I believe 
all that foolery as little as you do? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Then march. You shall be the crier.* Callicles, 
~ you shall carry the torch, Why do you stare ? 


he CALLICLES, 
I do not much like the frolic. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Nay, surely you are not taken with a fit of piety. If 
all be true that is told of you, you have as little reason to 
think the gods vindictive as any man breathing. If you 
be not belied, a certain golden goblet which I have seen 
at your house was once in the temple of Juno at Corcyra. 
And men say that there was a priestess at Tarentum 


CALLICLES. 
A fig for the gods! _I was thinking about the Archons. 
You will have an accusation laid against you to-morrow. 
It is not very pleasant to be tried before the king. + 


ALCIBIADES. 


Never fear: there is not a sycophant in Attica who 
would dare to breathe a word against me, for the golden} 
plane-tree of the great king. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 
That plane-tree—— 


ALCIBIADES. 


Never mind the plane-tree. Come, Callicles, you 
were not so timid when you plundered the merchantman 


* The crier and torch-bearer were important functionaries at 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

+ The name of king was given in the Athenian democracy to the 
magistrate who exercised those spiritual functions which in the 
monarchical times had belonged to the sovereign. His court took 
cognizance of offences against the religion of the state. 

¢ See Herodotus, viii. 28. 
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off Cape Malea. Take up the torch and move. Hippo- 
machus, tell one of the slaves to bring a sow.* 
CALLICLES, 
And what part are you to play ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


I shall be hierophant. Herald, to your office. Torch- | 
bearer, advance with the lights. Come forward, fair no- 
vice. We will celebrate the rite within. [ Hxeunt. 


* A sow was sacrificed to Ceres at the admission to the greater 
mysteries. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 


No. I. DANTE. (January 1824.) 


** Wairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet.” MILTON. 


In a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double 
claim to precedency. He was the earliest and the greatest 
writer of his country. He was the first man who fully 
descried and exhibited the powers of his native dialect. 
The Latin tongue, which, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and in the hands of the greatest masters, had 
still been poor, feeble, and singularly unpoetical, and which 
had, in the age of Dante, been debased by the admixture 
of innumerable barbarous words and idioms, was still 
cultivated with superstitious veneration, and received, in 
the last stage of corruption, more honours than it had 
deserved in the period of its life and vigour. It was the 
language of the cabinet, of the university, of the church. 
It was employed by all who aspired to distinction in the 
higher walks of poetry. In compassion to the ignorance 
of his mistress, a cavalier might now and then proclairn 
his passion in Tuscan or Provencal rhymes. The vulgar 
might occasionally be edified by a pious allegory in the 
popular jargon. But no writer had conceived it possible 
that the dialect of peasants and market-women should 
_possess sufficient energy and precision for a majestic and 
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durable work. Dante adventured first. He detected the 
rich treasures of thought and diction which still lay latent 
in their ore. He refined them into purity. He bur- 
nished them into splendour. He fitted them for every 
purpose of use and magnificence. And he has thus ac- 
quired the glory, not only of producing the finest narra- 
tive poem of modern times, but also of creating a lan- 
guage, distinguished by unrivalled melody, and peculiarly 
capable of furnishing to lofty and passionate thoughts 
their appropriate garb of severe and concise expression. 
‘ To many this may appear a singular panegyric on the 
Italian tongue. Indeed the great majority of the young 
gentlemen and young ladies, who, when they are asked . 
whether they read Italian, answer “ yes,” never go beyond 
the stories at the end of their grammar,—The Pastor 
Fido,—or an act of Artaserse. They could as soon read 
a Babylonian brick as a canto of Dante. Hence it is a 
general opinion, among those who know little or nothing 
of the subject, that this admirable language is adapted 
only to the effeminate cant of sonneteers, musicians, and 
connoisseurs. 

The fact is that Dante and Petrarch have been the 
Oromasdes and Arimanes of Italian literature. I wish 
not to detract from the merits of Petrarch. No one can 
doubt that his poems exhibit, amidst some imbecility and 
more affectation, much elegance, ingenuity, and tender- 
ness. They present us with a mixture which can only be 
compared to the whimsical concert described by the 
humorous poet of Modena: : 

“S udian gli usignuoli, al primo albore, 
E gli asini cantar versi d’amore.” * 
I am not, however, at present speaking of the intrinsic 
excellencies of his writings, which I shall take another 
opportunity to examine, but of the effect which they pro- 
duced on the literature of Italy. The florid and luxuri- 
ous charms of his style enticed the poets and the public 
from the contemplation of nobler and sterner models. In 
truth, though a rude state of society is that in which great 
original works are most frequently produced, it is also 


* Tassoni; Secchia Rapita, canto i. stanza 6. 
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that in which they are worst appreciated. This may ap- 
pear paradoxical ; but it is proved by experience, and is 
consistent with reason. ‘To be without any received can- 
ons of taste is good for the few who can create, but bad 
for the many who can only imitate and judge. Great and 
active minds cannot remain at rest. In a cultivated age 
‘they are too often contented to move on in the beaten 
path. But where no path exists they will make one. 
Thus the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine Comedy, ap- 
peared in dark and half barbarous times: and thus of the 
few original works which have been produced in more 
polished ages we owe a large proportion to men in low 
stations and of uninformed minds, I will instance, in our 
own language, the Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson 
Crusoe. Of all the prose works of fiction which we pos- 
sess, these are, I will not say the best, but the most pecu- 
liar, the most unprecedented, the most inimitable. Had 
Bunyan and Defoe been educated gentlemen, they would 
probably have published translations and imitations of 
French romances “by a person of quality.” I am not 
sure that we should have had Lear if Shakspeare had 
been able to read Sophocles. 

But these circumstances, while they foster yenius, are 
unfavourable to the science of criticism. Men judge by 
comparison. ‘They are unable to estimate the grandeur 
of an object when there is no standard by which they can 
measure it. One of the French philosophers (I beg Ger- 
ard’s pardon), who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, tells 
us that, when he first visited the great Pyramid, he was 
surprised to see it so diminutive. It stood alone in a 
boundless plain. There was nothing near it from which 
he could calculate its magnitude. But when the camp 
was pitched beside it, and the tents appeared like diminu- 
tive specks around its base, he then perceived the immen- 
sity of this mightiest work of man. In the same manner, 
it is not till a crowd of petty writers has sprung up that 
the merit of the great master-spirits of literature is under- 
stood. 

We have indeed ample proof that Dante was highly 
admired in his own and the following age. I wish that 
we had equal proof that he was admired for his excellen- 
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cies. But it is a remarkable corroboration of what has 
been said, that this great man seems to have been utterly 
unable to appreciate himself. In his treatise De Vulgarz 
Hloquentia he talks with satisfaction of what he has done 
for Italian literature, of the purity and correctness of his 
style... Cependant,” says a favourite * writer of mine, 
“al nest nt pur, ni correct, mais il est créateur.” Consid- 
ering the difficulties with which Dante had to struggle, we 
may perhaps be more inclined than the French eritic to 
allow him this praise. Still it is by no means his highest 
‘or most peculiar title to applause. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that those qualities which escaped the notice 
of the poet himself were not likely to attract the attention _ 
of the commentators. The fact is, that, while the publie 
homage was paid to some absurdities with which his works 
may be justly charged, and to many more which were 
falsely imputed to them,—while lecturers were paid to 
expound and eulogise his ‘physics, his metaphysics, his the- 
ology, all bad of their kind,—while annotators laboured 
to detect allegorical meanings of which the author never 
dreamed, the great powers of his imagination, and the in- 
comparable force of his style, were neither admired nor 
imitated. Arimanes had prevailed. The Divine Com- 
edy was to that age what St. Paul’s Cathedral was to 
Omai. The poor Otaheitean stared listlessly for a mo- 
ment at the huge cupola, and ran into a toyshop to play 
with beads. Italy, too, was charmed with literary trin- 
kets, and played with them for four centuries. 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of Al- 
fieri’s tragedies, we may trace in almost every page of 
Italian literature the influence of those celebrated sonnets 
which, from the nature both of their beauties and their 
faults, were peculiarly unfit to be models for general imi- 
tation. Almost all the poets of that period, however dif-, 
ferent in the degree and quality of their talents, are char- 
acterised by great exaggeration, and, as a necessary ccnse- 
quence, great coldness of sentiment; by a passion for 
frivolous and tawdry ornament; and, above all, by an 
extreme feebleness and diffuseness of style. Tasso, Ma 


* Sismondi; Littérature du Midi de ’Europe. 
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rino, Guarini, Metastasio, and a crowd of writers of infe- 
rior merit and celebrity, were spell-bound in the enchanted 

ardens of a gaudy and meretricious Alcina, who con- 
cealed debility and deformity beneath the deceitful sem- 
blance of loveliness and health, Ariosto, the great Arios- 
to himself, like his own Ruggiero, stooped for a time to 
linger amidst the magic flowers and fountains, and to ca- 
ress the gay and painted sorceress. But to him, as to his 
own Ruggiero, had been given the omnipotent ring and 
the winged courser, which bore him from the paradise of 
deception to the regions of light and nature. 

The evil of which I speak was not confined to the 
eraver poets. It infected satire, comedy, burlesque. No 
person can admire more than I do the great master-pieces 
of wit and humour which Italy has produced. Still I can- 
not but discern and lament a great deficiency, which is 
common to them all. I find in them abundance of inge- 
nuity, of droll naiveté, of profound and just reflection, of 
happy expression. Manners, characters, opinions, are 
treated with “a most. learned spirit of human dealing.” 
But something is still wanting. We read, and we admire, 
and we yawn. We look in vain for the bacchanalian fury 
which inspired the comedy of Athens, for the fierce and 
withering scorn which animates the invectives of Juvenal 
and Dryden, or even for the compact and pointed diction 
which adds zest to the verses of Pope and Boileau. There 
is no enthusiasm, no energy, no condensation, nothing 
which springs from strong feeling, nothing which tends to 
excite it. Many fine thoughts and fine expressions reward 
the toil of reading. Still it is a toil. The Secchia Rapi- 
ta, in some points the best poem of its kind, is painfully 
diffuse and languid. The Animali Parlanti of Casti is 
perfectly intolerable. I admire the dexterity of the plot, 
and the liberality of the opinions. I admit that it is im- 
possible to turn to a page which does not contain some- 
thing that deserves to be remembered ; but it is at least six 
times as long as it ought.to be. And the garrulous feeble- 
ness of the style is a still greater fault than the length of 
the work. 

It may be thought that I have gone too far in attrib- 
uting these evils to the influence of the works and the 
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fame of Petrarch. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
they have arisen, in a great measure, from a neglect of 
the style of Dante. This is not more proved by the de- 
cline of Italian poetry than by its resuscitation. After 
the lapse of four hundred and fifty years, there appeared 
a man capable of appreciating and imitating the father of 
Tuscan literature—Vittorio Alfieri. Like the prince in 
the nursery tale, he sought and found the Sleeping Beauty 
within the recesses which had so long concealed her from 
mankind. ‘The portal was indeed rusted by time ;—the 
dust of ages had accumulated on the hangings ;—the fur- 
niture was of antique fashion ;—and the gorgeous colour ~ 
of the embroidery had faded. But the living charms 
which were well worth all the rest remained in the bloom 
of eternal youth, and well rewarded the bold adventurer 
who roused them from their long slumber. In every 
line of the Philip and the Saul, the greatest poems, I 
think, of the eighteenth century, we may trace the influ- 
ence of that mighty genius which has immortalised the 
ill-starred love of Francesca, and the paternal agonies of 
Ugolino. Alfieri bequeathed the sovereignty of Italian 
literature to the author of the Aristodemus—a man of 
genius scarcely inferior to his own, and a still more de- 
voted disciple of the great Florentine. It must be ac- 
knowledged that this eminent writer has sometimes push- 
ed too far his idolatry of Dante. To borrow a sprightly 
illustration from Sir John Denham, he has not only 
imitated his garb, but borrowed his clothes.- He often 
quotes his phrases; and he has, not very judiciously as 
it appears to me, imitated his versification. Nevertheless, 
he has displayed many of the higher excellencies of his 
master ; and his works may justly inspire us with a hope 
that the Italian language will long flourish under a new 
literary dynasty, or rather under the legitimate line, which -' 
has at length been restored to a throne long occupied by 
specious usurpers. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes 
its origin and its revival was born in times singularly 
adapted to call forth his extraordinary powers. Relig- 
ious zeal, chivalrous love and honour, democratic liberty, 
are the three most powerful principles that have ever in 
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them singly has often excited the greatest enthusiasm, 
and produced the most important changes. In the time 
of Dante all the three, often in amalgemation, generally 
in conflict, agitated the public mind. The preceding gen- 
cration had witnessed the wr ongs and the revenge of the 
‘brave, the accomplished, the unfortunate Emperor Fred 
erie the Second—a poet in an age of schoolmen,—a phi: 
lcsopher in an age of monks,—a statesman in an age of 
crusaders. During the whole life of the poet, Italy was 
experiencing the consequences of the memorable struggle 
which he had maintained against the Church. The finest 
works of imagination have always been produced in times 
of political convulsion, as the richest vineyards and the 
sweetest flowers always grow on the soil which has been 
fertilised by the fiery deluge of a volcano. To look no 
further than the literary history of our own country, can 
we doubt that Shakspeare was in a great measure pro- 
duced by the Reformation, and Wordsworth, by the 
French Revolution? Poets often avoid political transac- 
tions ; they often affect to despise them. But, whether 
they perceive it or not, they must be influenced by them. 
As long as their minds have any point of contact with 
those of their fellow-men, the electric impulse, at what- 
ever distance it may originate, will be circuitously com- 
municated to them. 

This will be the case even in large societies, where tlie 
division of labour enables many speculative men to ob- 
serve the face of nature, or to analyse their own minds, at 
a distance from the seat of political transactions. In the 
little republic of which Dante was a member, the state of 
things was very different. These small communities are 
most unmercifully abused by most of our modern profes- 
sors of the science of government. In such states, they 
tell us, factions are always most violent: where both par- 
ties are cooped up within a narrow space, political differ- 
ence necessarily produces personal malignity. Every 
man must be a soldier; every moment may produce a 
war. No citizen can lie down secure that he shall not be 
roused by the alarum-bell, to repel or avenge an injury. 
In such petty quarrels Greece squandered the blood which 
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might have purchased for her the permanent empire of 
the world, and Italy wasted the energy and the abilities 
which would have enabled her to defend her independence 
against the Pontiffs and the Cesars. 

All this is true: yet there is still a compensation. 
Mankind has not derived so much benefit from the em- 
pire of Rome as from the city of Athens, nor from the- 
kingdom of France as from the city of Florence. The 
violence of party feeling may be an evil; but it calls 
forth that activity of mind which in some states of society 
it is desirable to produce at any expense. Universal sol- 
diership may be an evil; but where every man is a sol- 
dier there will be no standing army. And is it no evil 
that one man in every fifty should be bred to the trade of 
slaughter ; should live only by destroying and by exposing 

vhimself to be destroyed ; should fight without enthusiasm — 
and conquer without glory ; ; be sent to a hospital when 
wounded, and rot ona dung-hill when old? Such, over 
more, than two-thirds of Europe, is the fate of soldiers. It 
was something that the citizen of Milan or Florence 
fought, not merely i in the vague and rhetorical sense in 
which the words are often used, but in sober truth, for his 
parents, his children, his lands, his house, his altars, It 
was something that he marched forth to battle beneath 
the Carroccio, which had been the object of his childish ven- 
eration; that his aged father looked down from the battle- 
ments on his exploits; that his friends and his rivals were 
the witnesses of his glory. If he fell, he was consigned to 
no venal or heediess guardians. The same day saw him 
‘conveyed within the walls which he had defended. His 
wounds were dressed by his mother; his confession was 
whispered to the friendly priest who had heard and ab- 
solved the follies of his youth; his last sigh was breathed 
upon the lips of the lady of his love. Surely there is no 
sword like that which is .beaten out of the ploughshare. 
Surely this state of things was not unmixedly bad: its 
evils were alleviated by enthusiasm and by tenderness ; 
and it will at least be acknowledged that it was well fitted 
to nurse poetical genius in an imaginative and observant 
mind, 

Nor did the religious spirit of the age tend less to this 
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result than its political circumstances. Fanaticism is an 
evil, but it is not the greatest of evils. It is good that a 
people should be roused by any means from a state of 
utter torpor ;—that their minds should be diverted from 
objects merely sensual, to meditations, however erro- 
neous, on the mysteries of the moral and intellectual 
' world; and from interests which are immediately selfish 
to those which relate to the past, the future, and the re- 
mote. These effects have sometimes been produced by 
the worst superstitions that ever existed; but the Catholic 
religion, even in the time of its utmost extravagance and 
atrocity, never wholly lost the spirit of the Great Teacher, 
- whose precepts form the noblest code, as his conduct 
furnished the purest example, of moral excellence. It 
is of all religions the most poetical. The ancient su- 
perstitions furnjshed the fancy with beautiful images, 
but took no hold on the heart. The doctrines of the 
Reformed Churches have most powerfully influenced the 
feelings and the conduct of men, but have not presented 
them with visions of sensible beauty and grandeur. The 
Roman Catholic Church has united to the awful doctrines 
of the one what Mr. Coleridge calls the “ fair humanities” 
of the other. It has enriched sculpture and painting with 
the loveliest and most majestic forms. To the Phidian 
Jupiter it can oppose the Moses of Michael Angelo; and 
to the voluptuous beauty of the Queen of Cyprus, the se- 
rene and pensive loveliness of the Virgin Mother. The 
legends of its martyrs and its saints may vie in ingenuity 
and interest with the mythological fables of Greece ; its 
ceremonies and processions were the delight of the vul- 
gar; the huge fabric of secular power with which it was 
connected attracted the admiration of the statesman. At 
the same time, it never lost sight of the most solemn and 
tremendous doctrines of Christianity,—the incarnate God, 
—the judgment,—the retribution,—the eternity of happi- 
ness or torment. Thus, while, like the ancient religions, 
it received incalculable support from policy and cere- 
mony, it never wholly became, like those religions, a 
merely political and ceremonial institution. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century was, as Mach- 
iavelli has remarked, the era of a great revival of this 
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extraordinary system. The policy of Innocent,—thie 
growth of the inquisition and the mendicant orders,—the _ 
wars against the Albigenses, the Pagans of the Hast, and 
the unfortunate princes of the house of Swabia, agitated 
Italy during the two following generations. In this point 
Dante was completely under the influence of his age. He 
was a man of a turbid and melancholy spirit. In early 
youth he had entertained a strong and unfortunate pas- 
sion, which, long after the death of her whom he loved, 
continued to haunt him. Dissipation, ambition, misfor- 
‘tunes had not effaced it. He was not only a sincere, but 
a passionate, believer. The crimes and abuses of the 
Church of Rome were indeed loathsome to him; but to 
all its doctrines and all its rites he adhered with enthu- 
siastic.fondness and veneration; and, at length, driven 
from his native country, reduced to a situation the most 
painful to a man of his disposition, condemned to learn 
by experience that no * food is so bitter as the bread of 
dependence, and no ascent so painful as the staircase of 
a patron,—his wounded spirit took refuge in visionary 
devotion. Beatrice, the unforgotten object of his early 
tenderness, was invested by his imagination with glori- 
ous and mysterious attributes; she was enthroned among 
the highest of the celestial hierarchy : Almighty wisdom 
had assigned to her the care of the sinful and unhappy 
wanderer who had loved her with such a perfect love.t 
By a confusion, like that which often takes place in 
dreams, he has sometimes lost sight of her human nature, 
and even of her personal existence, and seems to consider 
her as one of the attributes of the Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind 
of the sublime enthusiast from the terrors of death had 
not rendered his speculations on human life more cheerful. 
This is an inconsistency which may often be observed in.. 
men ofa similar temperament. He hoped for happiness 
beyond the grave: but he felt none on earth. It is from 


* “Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e’! salir per laltrui scale.” 
Paradiso, canto xvii. 


t “L’amico mio, e non della ventura.”—Jnferno, canto ii. 
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this cause, more than from any other, that his description 
of Heaven is so far inferior to the Hell or the Purgatory. 
With the passions and miseries of the suffering spirits he 
feels a strong sympathy. But among the beatified he ap- 
pears as one who has nothing in common with them,— 
as one who is incapable of comprehending, not only the 
degree, but the nature of their enjoyment. We think 
that we see him standing amidst those smiling and radiant 
spirits with that scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, 
and that curl of bitter disdain on his lips, which all his 
portraits have preserved, and which might furnish Chan- 
trey with hints for the head of his projected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral charac- 
ter are so closely connected. The great source, as it ap- 
pears to me, of the power of the Divine Comedy is the 
strong belief with which the story seems to be told. In 
this respect, the only books which approach to its excel- 
lence are Gulliver’s Travels and Robinson Crusoe, The 
solemnity of his asseverations, the consistency and mi- 
nuteness of his details, the earnestness with which he 
labours to make the reader understand the exact shape 
and size of every thing he describes, give an air of reality 
to his wildest fictions. I should only weaken this state- 
ment by quoting instances of a feeling which pervades the 
whole work, and to which it owes much of its fascination. 
This is the real justification of the many passages in his 
poem which had critics have condemned as grotesque. | 
am concerned to see that Mr. Cary, to whom Dante owes 
more than ever poet owed to translator, has sanctioned an 
accusation utterly unworthy of his abilities. ‘ His solici- 
tude,” says that gentleman, “to define all his images in 
such a manner as to bring them within the circle of our 
vision, and to subject them to the power of the pencil, 
renders him little better than grotesque, where Milton has 
since taught us to expect sublimity.” It is true that 
Dante has never shrunk from embodying his conceptions 
in determinate words, that he has even given measures 
and numbers, where Milton would have left his images to 
float undefined in a gorgeous haze of language. Both 
were right. Milton did not profess to have been in heaven 
or hell, He might therefore reasonably confine himself 
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to magnificent generalities. Far different was the office 
of the lonely traveller, who had wandered through the | 
nations of the dead. Had he described the abode of the 
rejected spirits in language resembling the splendid lines 
of the English poet,—had he told us of— 


‘“ An universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
- Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,”— 


this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where 
would have been that strong impression of reality, which, 
in accordance with his plan, it should have been his great 
object to produce? It was absolutely necessary for him _ 
to delineate accurately “all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,’—to utter what might to others appear “ unut- 
terable,”—to relate with the air of truth what fables had 
never feigned,—to embody what fear had never conceived. 
And I will frankly confess that the vague sublimity of 
Milton affects me less than these reviled details of Dante. 
We read Milton; and we know that we are reading a 
great poet. When we read Dante, the poet vanishes. 
We are listening to the man who has returned from “ the 
valley of the dolorous abyss ;”. *—weseem to see the 
dilated eye of horror, to hear the shuddering accents with 
which he tells his fearful tale. Considered in this light, 
the narratives are exactly what they should be,—definite 
in themselves, but suggesting to the mind ideas of awful 
and indefinite wonder. They are made up of the images 
of the earth :—they are told in the language of the earth. 
—Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, wild and 
unearthly. The fact is, that supernatural beings, as long 
as they are considered merely with reference to their own 
nature, excite our feelings very feebly. It is when the 
great gulf which separates them from us is passed, when 
we suspect some strange and undefinable relation between 
the laws of the visible and the invisible world, that they 


* “La valle @abisso doloroso,”—Jnferno, canto lv. 
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rouse, perhaps, the strongest emotions of which our nature 
is capable. How many children, and how many men, are 
afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid of God! And this, 
because, though they entertain a much stronger conviction 
of the existence of a Deity than of the reality of appari- 
tions, they have no apprehension that he will manifest 
himself to them in any sensible manner. While this is 
the case, to describe super-human beings in the language, 
and to attribute to them the actions of humanity, may be 
grotesque, unphilosophical, inconsistent; but it will be 
the only mode of working upon the feelings of men, and 
therefore, the only mode suited for poetry. Shakspeare 
understood this well, as he understood every thing that 
belonged to his art. Who docs not sympathise with the 
rapture of Ariel, flying after sunset on the wings of the 
bat, or sucking in the cups of flowers with the bee? 
Who does not shudder at the caldron of Macbeth? 
Where is the philosopher who is not moved when he 
thinks of the strange connection between the infernal 
spirits and “the sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine 
farrow?’” But this difficult task of representing super- 
natural beings to our minds, in a manner which shall be 
neither unintelligible to our intellects nor wholly incon- 
sistent with our ideas of their nature, has never been so 
well performed as by Dante. I will refer to three in- 
stances, which are, perhaps, the most striking—the de- 
_ seription of the transformations of the serpents and the 

robbers, in the twenty-fifth canto of the Inferno,—the 
passage concerning Nimrod, in the thirty-first canto of 
the same part,—and the magnificent procession in the 
twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio. 

The metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonise 
admirably with that air of strong reality of which I have 
spoken. They have a very peculiar character. He is 
perhaps the only poet whose writings would become 
much less intelligible if all illustrations of this sort were 
expunged. His similes are frequently rather those of a 
traveller than of a poet. He employs them not to display 
his ingenuity by fanciful analogies,—not to delight the 
reader by affording him a distant and passing glimpse of 
beautiful images remote from the path in which he is pro- 
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 ceeding,—but to give an exact idea of the objects which 
he is describing, by comparing them with others generally 
known. The boiling pitch in Malebolge was like that in 
the Venetian arsenal :—the mound on which he travelled 
along the banks of Phlegethon was like that between 
Ghent and Bruges, but not so large: the cavities where 
the Simoniacal prelates are confined resemble the fonts in 
the Church of John at Florence. Every reader of Dante 
will recall many other illustrations of this description, 
which add to the appearance of sincerity and earnestness 
from which the narrative derives so much of its interest. 

Many of his comparisons, again, are intended to give 
an exact idea of his feelings under particular circum- 
stances. ‘The delicate shades of grief, of fear, of anger, 
are rarely discriminated with sufficient accuracy in the 
language of the most refined nations. A rude dialect 
never abounds in nice distinctions of this kind. Dante 
therefore employs the most accurate and infinitely the 
most poetical mode of marking the precise state of his 
mind. Every person who has experienced the bewilder- 
ing effect of sudden bad tidings,—the stupefaction,—the 
vague doubt of the truth of our own perceptions which 
they produce,—will understand the following simile :— 
“{ was as he is who dreameth his own harm,—who, 
dreaming, wishes that it may be all a dream, so that he 
desires that which is as though it were not.” This is only 
one out of a hundred equally striking and expressive simili- 
tudes. ‘The comparisons of Homer and Milton are mag- 
nificent digressions. It scarcely injures their effect to 
detach them from the work. Those of Dante are very 
different. They derive their beauty from the context, and 
reflect beauty upon it. His embroidery cannot be taken 
out without spoiling the whole web. I cannot dismiss 
this part of the subject without advising every person who 
can muster sufficient Italian to read the simile of the sheep, 
in the third canto of the Purgatorio. I think it the most 
perfect passage of the kind in the world, the most imagi- 
native, the most picturesque, and the most sweetly ex- 
pressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy 
without observing how little impression the forms of the 
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external world appear to have made on the mind of Dante. 
His temper and his situation had led him to fix his obser- 
vation almost exclusively on human nature. The exqui- 
site opening of the eighth * canto of the Purgatorio affords 
a strong instance of this. He leaves to others the earth, 
_the ocean, and the sky. His business is with man. To 
other writers, evening may be the season of dews and 
stars and radiant clouds. To Dante it is the hour of fond 
recollection and passionate devotion,—the hour which: 
melts the heart of the mariner and kindles the love of the 
pilgrim,—the hour when the toll of the bell seems to 
mourn for another day which is gone and will return no 
more. 

The feeling of the present age has taken a direction 
diametrically opposite. The magnificence of the physical 
world, and its influence upon the human mind, have been _ 
the favourite themes of our most eminent poets. The 
herd of blue-stocking ladies and sonneteering gentlemen 
seem to consider a strong sensibility to the “splendour 
of the grass, the glory of the flower,” as an ingredient ab- 
solutely indispensable in the formation of a poetical mind. 
They treat with contempt all writers who are unfortu- 
nately 


nec ponere lucum 
Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare, 


The orthodox poetical creed is more Catholic., The 
noblest. earthly object of the contemplation of man is man 
himself. The universe, and all its fair and glorious forms, 


* I cannot help observing that Gray’s imitation of that noble 

line 

“Che paia ’l giorno pianger che si muore,”— 
is one of the most striking instances of injudicious plagiarism with 
which Iam acquainted. Dante did not put this strong personifica- 
tion at the beginning of his description. The imagination of the 
reader is so well prepared for it by the previous lines, that it appears 
perfectly natural and pathetic. Placed as Gray has placed it, neither 
preceded nor followed by any thing that harmonises with it, it be- 
comes a frigid conceit. Woe to the unskilful rider who ventures on 
the horses of Achilles. 

61 8 dAeyevor 
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are indeed included in the wide empire of the imagina- 
tion; but she has placed her home and her sanctuary 
amidst the inexhaustible varieties and the impenetrable 
mysteries of the mind. 
In tutte parti impera, e quivi regge ; 
Quivi 6 la sua cittade, e lalto seggio. * 

Othello is perhaps the greatest work in the world. From 
what does it derive its power. From the clouds? From 
the ocean? From the mountains? Or from love strong 
as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave? What is it 
that we go forth to see in Hamlet. Is it a reed shaken 
with the wind? A small celandine? A bed of daffodils? 
Or is it to contemplate a mighty and wayward mind laid 
bare before us to the inmost recesses? It may perhaps 
be doubted whether the lakes and the hills are better fitted 
for the education of a poet than the dusky streets. of a 
huge capital. Indeed who is not tired to death with pure 
description of scenery. Is it not the fact, that external 
objects never strongly excite our feelings but when they 
are contemplated in reference to man, as illustrating his 
destiny, or as influencing his character? The most beau- 
- tiful object in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful 
woman. But who that can analyse his feelings is not sen- 
sible that she owes her fascination less to grace of outline 
and delicacy of colour, than to a thousand associations 
which, often unperceived by ourselves, connect those 
qualities with the source of our existence, with the 
nourishment of our infancy, with the passions of our 
youth, with the hopes of our age, with elegance, with 
vivacity, with tenderness, with the strongest of natural 
instincts, with the dearest of social ties. 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Flor- 
entine poet to the beauties of nature will not appear an_ 
unpardonable deficiency. On mankind no writer, with ~ 
the exception of Shakspeare, has looked with a more pen- 
etrating eye. I have said that his poetical character had 
derived a tinge from his peculiar temper. It is on the 
sterner and darker passions that he delights to dwell. 
All love, excepting the half mystic passion which he still 


* Inferno, canto i. 
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felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled on the fierce and 
restless exile. The sad story of Rimini is almost a single 
exception. I know not whether it has been remarked, 
that, in one point, misanthropy seems to have affected 
his mind as it did that of Swift. Nauseous and revolting 
_ images seem to have had a fascination for his mind; and 

he repeatedly places before his readers, with all the energy 
of his incomparable style, the most loathsome objects of 
the sewer and the dissecting-room. 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, 
which, I think, deserves notice. Ancient mythology has 
hardly ever been successfully interwoven with modern 
poetry. One class of writers have introduced the fabu- 
lous deities merely as allegorical representatives of love, 
wine, or wisdom. ‘This necessarily renders their works 
tame and cold. We may sometimes admire their inge- 
nuity ; but with what interest can we read of beings of 
whose personal existence the writer does not suffer us to 
entertain, for a moment, even a conventional belief? 
Even Spenser’s allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we con- 
trive to forget that Una signifies innocence, and consider 
her merely as an oppressed lady under the protection of 
_ a generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted 
to preserve the personality of the classical divinities have 
failed from a different cause. They have been imitators, 
and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides and Catullus 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But 
they lived among men who did. Their imaginations, if 
not their opinions, took the colour of the age. Hence 
the glorious inspiration of the Bacche and the Atys. 
Our minds are formed by circumstances; and I do not 
believe that it would be in the power of the greatest 
modern poet to lash himself up to a degree of enthu- 
siasm adequate-to the production of such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of later times, has 
been, in this respect, neither an allegorist nor an imitator ; 
and, consequently, he alone has introduced the ancient 
fictions with effect. His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, 
are absolutely terrific. Nothing can be more beautiful or 
original than the use which he has made of the river of 


/ 
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Lethe. He has never assigned to his mythological char- 
acters any functions inconsistent with the creed of the 
Catholic Church. He has related nothing concerning 
them which a good Christian of that age might not believe 
possible. On this account, there is nothing in these pas- 
sages that appears puerile or pedantic. On the contrary, 
this singular use of classical names suggests to the mind 
a vague and awful idea of some mysterious revelation, 
anterior to all recorded history, of which the dispersed 
fragments might have been retained amidst the impos- 
tures and superstitions of later religions. Indeed the 
mythology of the Divine Comedy is of the elder and 
more colossal mould. It breathes the spirit of Homer 
and /Eschylus, not of Ovid and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to 
have been utterly ignorant of the Greek language; and 
his favourite Latin models could only have served to 
mislead him. Indeed, it is impossible not to remark his 
admiration of writers far inferior to himself; and, in 
particular, his idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and splendid 
as he is, has no pretensions to the depth and originality 
of mind which characterise his Tuscan worshipper. In 
truth, it may be laid down as an almost universal rule 
that good poets are bad critics. Their minds are under 
the tyranny of ten thousand associations imperceptible to 
others. The worst writer may easily happen to touch a 
spring which is connected in their minds with a long suc- 
cession of beautiful images. They are like the gigantic 
slaves of Aladdin, gifted with matchless power, but 
bound by spells so mighty that when a child whom they 
could have crushed touched a talisman, of whose secret 
he was ignorant, they immediately became his vassals. 
It has more than once happened to me to see minds, grace- 
ful and majestic as the Titania of Shakspeare, bewitched 
by the charms of an ass’s head, bestowing on it the 
fondest caresses, and crowning it with the sweetest flow- 
ers. I need only mention the poems attributed to Ossian. 
They are utterly worthless, except as an edifying instance 
of the success of a story without evidence, and of a book 
without merit. They are a chaos of words which present 
no image, of images which have no archetype :—they are 
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without form and void; and darkness is upon the face of 
them. Yet how many men of genius have panegyrised 
and imitated them ! 

The style of Dante is, if not his highest, perhaps his 
most peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it 
can be compared. The noblest models of Greek compo- 
‘ sition must yield to it. His words are the fewest and the 
best which it is possible to use. The first expression in 
which he clothes his thoughts is always so energetic and 
comprehensive that amplification would only injure the 
effect. There is probably no writer in any language who 
has presented so many strong pictures to the mind. Yet 
there is probably no writer equally concise. This per- 
fection of style is the principal merit of the Paradiso, 
which, as I have already remarked, is by no means equal 
in other respects to the two preceding parts of the poem. 
The force and felicity of the diction, however, irresistibly 
attract the reader through the theological lectures and 
the sketches of ecclesiastical biography, with which this 
division of the work too much abounds. It may seem 
almost absurd to quote particular specimens of an exccl- 
lence which is diffused over all his hundred cantos, [ will, 
however, instance the third canto of the Inferno, and the 
sixth of the Purgatorio, as passages incomparable in their 
kind. The merit of the latter is, perhaps, rather oratori- 
eal than poetical; nor can I recollect any thing in the 
great Athenian speeches which equals it in force of invec- 
tive and bitterness of sarcasm. I have heard the most 
eloquent statesman of the age remark that, next to 
Demosthenes, Dante is the writer who ought to be most 
attentively studied by every man who desires to attain 
oratorical eminence. 

But it is time to close this feeble and rambling critique. 
I cannot refrain, however, from saying a few words upon 
the translations of the Divine Comedy. Boyd’s is as 
tedious and languid as the original is rapid and forcible. 
The strange measure which he has chosen, and, for aught 
I know, invented, is most unfit for sucha work. ‘Transla- 
tions ought never to be written in a verse which requires 
much command of rhyme. The stanza becomes a bed of 
Procrustes: and the thoughts of the unfortunate author 
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are alternately racked and curtailed to fit their new recep- 
tacle. The abrupt and yet consecutive style of Dante 
suffers more than that of any other poet by a version 
diffuse in style, and divided into paragraphs, for they 
deserve no other name, of equal length. 

Nothing can be said in favour of Hayley’s attempt, 
but that it is better than Boyd’s, His mind was a toler- 
able specimen of filagree work,—rather elegant, and very 
feeble. All that can be said for his best works is that 
they are neat. All that can be said against his worst is 
that they are stupid. He might have translated Metas- 
tasio tolerably. But he was utterly unable to do justice 


to the 
“rime e aspre e chiocce, 
‘‘ Come si converrebbe al tristo buco.” * 


I turn with pleasure from these wretched perform- 


ances to Mr. Cary’s translation. It is a work which well . 


deserves a separate discussion, and on which, if this article 
were not already too long, I could dwell with great pleas- 
ure. At present I will only say that there is no other 
version in the world, as far as I know, so faithful, yet 
that there is no other version which so fully proves that 
the translator is himself a man of poetical genius. Those 
who are ignorant of the Italian language should read it 
to become acquainted with the Divine Comedy. Those 
who are most intimate with Italian literature should read 
it for its original merits: and I believe that they will find 
it difficult to determine whether the author deserves most 
praise for his intimacy with the language of Dante, or 
for his extraordinary mastery over his own. 


* Inferno, canto <xxii, 
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CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 


No, I. PETRARCH. (Apri, 1824.) 


“ Kt vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 
Bic posites quoniam suaves miscetis ordores.” Viren. 


Ir would not be easy to name a writer whose celeb- 
rity, when both its extent and its duration are taken into 
the account, can be considered as equal to that of Petrarch. 
Four centuries and a half have elapsed since his death. 
Yet still the inhabitants of every nation throughout the 
western world, are as familiar with his character and his 
adventures as with the most illustrious names, and the 
most recent anecdotes, of their own literary history. 
This is indeed a rare distinction. His detractors must 
acknowledge that it could not have been acquired by a 
poet destitute of merit, his admirers will scarcely main- 
tain that the unassisted merit of Petrarch could have 
raised him to that eminence which has not yet been at- 
tained by Shakspeare, Milton, or Dante,—that eminence, 
of which perhaps no modern writer, excepting himself 
and Cervantes, has long retained possession,—an Eu- 
ropean reputation. 

It is not difficult to discover some of the causes to 
which this great man has owed a celebrity, which I cannot 
but think disproportioned to his real claims on the admi- 
ration of mankind. In the first place, he is an egotist. 
Egotism in conversation is universally abhorred. Lovers, 
and, I believe, lovers alone, pardon it in each other. No 
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services, no talents, no powers of pleasing, render it 
endurable. Gratitude, admiration, interest, fear, scarcely 
prevent those who are condemned to listen to it from 
indicating their disgust and fatigue. The childless uncle, 
the powerful patron, can scarcely extort this compliance. 
We leave the inside of the mail in a storm, and mount 
the box, rather than hear the history of our companion. 
The chaplain bites his lips in the presence of the arch- 
bishop. The midshipman yawns at the table of the 
First Lord. Yet, from whatever cause, this practice, the 
pest of conversation, gives to writing a zest which nothing 
else can impart. Rousseau made the boldest experiment 
of this kind; and it fully succeeded. In our own time Lord 
Byron, by a series of attempts of the same nature, made 
himself the object of general interest and admiration. 
Wordsworth wrote with egotism more intense, but less 
obvious; and he has been rewarded with a sect of wor- 
shippers, comparatively small in number, but far more 
enthusiastic in their devotion. It is needless to multiply 
instances. ° Even now all the walks of literature are in- 
fested with mendicants for fame, who attempt to excite 
our interest by exhibiting all the distortions of their 
intellects, and stripping the covering from all the putrid 


sores of their feelings. Nor are there wanting many who — 


push their imitation of the beggars whom they resemble 
a step further, and who find it easier to extort a pittance 
from the spectator, by simulating deformity and debility 
from which they are exempt, than by such henest labour 
as their health and strength enable them to perform. In 
the mean time the credulous public pities and pampers 
a nuisance which requires only the tread-mill and the 
whip. This art, often successful when employed by 
dunces, gives irresistible fascination to works which pos- 


4 


sess intrinsic merit. We are always desirous to know. 


something of the character and situation of those whose 
writings we have perused with pleasure. The passages in 
which Milton has alluded to his own circumstances are 
perhaps read more frequently, and with more interest, 
than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing to ob- 
serve with what labour critics have attempted to glean 
from the poems of Homer some hints as to his situation 
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and feelings. According to one hypothesis, he intended 
to describe himself under the name of Demodocus. 
Others maintain that he was the identical Phemius whose 
life Ulysses spared. This propensity of the human mind 
explains, I think, in a great degree, the extensive popu- 
larity of a poet whose works are little less than the 
expression of his personal feelings. 

In the second place, Petrarch was not only an egotist, 
but an amatory egotist. The hopes and fears, the j joys 
and sorrows, which he described, were derived ‘from the 
passion which of all passions exerts the widest influence, 
and which of all passions borrows most from the imagi- 
nation. He had also another immense advantage. He 
was the first eminent amatory poet who appeared after 
the great convulsion which had changed, not only the 
political, but the moral, state of the world. The Greeks, 
who, in their public institutions and their literary tastes, 
were diametrically opposed to the oriental nations, bore 
a considerable resemblance to those nations in their 
domestic habits. Like them, they despised the intellects 
and immured the persons of their women; and it was 
among the least of the frightful evils to which this per- 
nicious system gave birth, that all the accomplishments 
of mind, and all the fascinations of manner, which, in a 
highly-cultivated age, will generally be necessary to attach 
men to their female associates, were monopolised by the 
Phrynes and the Lamias. The indispensable ingredients 
of honourable and chivalrous love were nowhere to be 
found united. The matrons and their daughters, confined 
in the harem,—insipid, uneducated, ignorant of all but the 
mechanical arts, scarcely seen till they were married,— 
could rarely excite interest; while their brilliant rivals, 
half graces, half harpies, elegant and informed, but fickle 
and rapacious, could never inspire respect. 

The state of -society in Rome was, in this point, far 
happier; and the Latin literature partook of the superi- 
ority. The Roman poets have decidedly surpassed those 
of Greece in the delineation of the passion of love. 
There is no subject which they have treated with so much 
success. Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, and Proper- 
tius, in spite of all their faults, must be one to rank 
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high in this department of the art. To these I would add 
my favourite Plautus; who, though he took his plots 
from Greece, found, I suspect, the originals of his enchant- 
ing female characters at itome. 

Still many evils remained: and, in the decline of the 
great empire, all that was pernicious in its domestic insti- 
tutions appeared more strongly. Under the influence of” 
governments at once dependent and tyrannical, which 
purchased, by cringing to their enemies, the power of 
trampling on their subjects, the Romans sunk into the 
- lowest state of effeminacy and debasement. Talsehood, 
cowardice, sloth, conscious and unrepining degradation, 
formed the national character. Such a character is totally . 
incompatible with the stronger passions. Love, in partic- 
ular, which, in the modern sense of the word, implies 
protection and devotion on the one side, confidence on the 
other, respect and fidelity on both, could not exist among 
the sluggish and heartless slaves who cringed around the 
thrones of Honorius and Augustulus. At this period the 
great renovation commenced. The warriors of the north, 
destitute as they were of knowledge and humanity, brought 
with them, from their forests and marshes, those qualities 
without which humanity is a weakness, and knowledge a 
curse,—energy—independence—the dread of shame—the 
_ contempt of danger. It would be most interesting to 
examine the manner in which the admixture of the savage 
conquerors and the effeminate slaves, after many genera- 
tions of darkness and agitation, produced -the modern 
European character ;—to trace back, from the first con- | 
flict to the final amalgamation, the operation of that 
mysterious alchemy which, from hostile and worthless’ 
elements, has extracted the pure gold of human nature— 
to analyse the mass, and to determine the proportions in 
which the ingredients are mingled. But I will confine: 
myself to the subject to which | have more particularly 
referred. The nature of the passion of love had under- 
gone a complete change. It still retained, indeed, the 
fanciful and voluptuous character which it had possessed 
among the southern nations of antiquity. But it was 
tinged with the superstitious veneration with which the 
northern warriors had been accustomed to regard women. 
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Devotion and war had imparted to it their most solemn 
and animating feelings. It was sanctified by the blessings 
of the Church, and decorated with the wreaths of the. 
tournament. Venus, as in the ancient fable,.was again 
rising above the dark and tempestuous waves which had 
so long covered her beauty. But she rose not now, as of 
old, in exposed and luxurious loveliness. She still wore 
the cestus of her ancient witchcraft ; but the diadem of 
Juno was on her brow, and the egis of Pallas in her 
hand. Love might, in fact, be called a new passion; and 
it is not astonishing that the first poet of eminence who 
wholly devoted his genius to this theme should have 
excited an extraordinary sensation. He may be com- 
pared to an adventurer who accidentally lands in a rich 
and unknown island; and who, though he may only set 
up an ill-shaped cross upon the shore, acquires possession 
of its treasures, and gives it his name. ‘The claim of. 
Petrarch was indeed somewhat like that of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci to the continent which should have derived its appel- 
lation from Columbus. The Provengal poets were un- 
questionably the masters of the Florentine. But they 
wrote in an age which could not appreciate their merits ; 
and their imitator lived at the very period when compo- 
sition in the vernacular language began to attract general 
attention. Petrarch was in literature what a Valentine is 
in love. The public preferred him, not because his merits 
were of a transcendent order, but because he was the first 
person whom they saw after they awoke from their long 
sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his 
immediate successors than with those who had preceded 
him. Till more than a century after his death Italy pro- 
duced no poet who could be compared to him. This 
decay of genius is doubtless to be ascribed, in a great 
measure, .0 the influence which his own works had exer- 
cised upon the literature of his country. Yet it has 
conduced much to his fame. Nothing is more favourable 
to the reputation of a writer than to be succeeded by a 
race inferior to himself; and it is an advantage, from 
obvious causes, much more frequently enjoyed by those 
who corrupt the national taste than by those who im- 
prove it. : 
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Another cause has co-operated with those which I have 
mentioned to spread the renown of Petrarch. I mean_ 
the interest which is inspired by the events of his life— 
an interest which must have been strongly felt by his 
contemporaries, since, after an interval of five hundred 
years, no critic can be wholly exempt from its influence. — 
Among the great men to whom we owe the resuscitation 
of science, he deserves the foremost place ; and his enthu- 
siastic attachment to this great cause constitutes his most 
just and splendid title to the gratitude of posterity. He 
was the votary of literature. He loved it with a perfect 
love. He worshipped it with an almost fanatical devo- 
tion. He was the missionary, who proclaimed its dis- - 
coveries to distant countries—the pilgrim, who travelled 
far and wide to collect its reliques—the hermit, who 
retired to seclusion to meditate on its beauties—the cham- 
pion, who fought its battles—the conqueror, who, in more 
than a metaphorical sense, led barbarism and ignorance in 
triumph, and received in the capitol the laurel which his 
magnificent victory had earned. 

Nothing can be conceived more noble or affecting than 
that ceremony. The superb palaces and porticoes, by 
which had rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and Cesar, 
had long mouldered into dust. The laurelled fasces—the 
golden eagles—the shouting legions—the captives and the 
pictured cities—were indeed wanting to his victorious 
procession. The sceptre had passed away from Rome. 
But she still retained the mightier influence of an intel- 
lectual empire, and was now to confer the prouder reward 
of an intellectual triumph. ‘To the man who had extended 
the dominion of her ancient language—who had erected 
the trophies of philosophy and imagination in the haunts 
of ignorance and ferocity—whose captives were the hearts 
of admiring nations enchained by the influence of his 
song—whose spoils were the treasures of ancient genius 
rescued from obscurity and decay—the Eternal City 
offered the just and glorious tribute of her gratitude. 
Amidst the ruined monuments of ancient, and the infant 
erections of modern art, he who had restored the broken 
link between the two ages of human civilisation was 
crowned with the wreath which he had deserved from the 
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moderns who owed to him their refinement—from the 
ancients who owed to him their fame. Never was a corona- 
tion so august witnessed by Westminster or by Rheims. 

When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the 
private chamber of the poet,—when we contemplate the 
struggle of passion and virtue,—the eye dimmed, the 
cheek furrowed, by the tears of sinful and hopeless desire, 
—when we reflect on the whole history of his attachment, 
from the gay fantasy of his youth to the lingering despair 
of his age, pity and affection mingle with our admiration. 
Even after death had placed the last seal on his misery, 
we see him devoting to the cause of the human mind all 
the strength and energy which love and sorrow had 
spared. He lived the apostle of literature ;—he fell its 
martyr :—he was found dead with his head reclined on a 
book. 

Those who have studied the life and writings of 
Petrarch with attention, will perhaps be inclined to “make 
‘some deductions from. this panegyric. It cannot be 
denied that his merits were disfigured by a most unpleas- 
ant affectation. His zeal for literature communicated a 
tinge of pedantry to all his feelings and opinions. His 
love was the love of a sonneteer :—his patriotism was 
the patriotism of an antiquarian. The interest with 
which we contemplate the works, and study the history, 
of those who, in former ages, have occupied our country, 
arises from the associations which connect them with the 
community in which are comprised all the objects of our 
affection and our hope. In the mind of Petrarch these 
feelings were reversed. He loved Italy, because it 
abounded with the monuments of the ancient masters of 
the world. His native city—the fair and glorious Flor- 
ence—the modern Athens, then in all the bloom ani 
strength of its youth, could not obtain, from the most 
distinguished of its citizens, any portion of that passionate 
homage which he paid to the decrepitude of Rome. 
These and many other blemishes, though they must in 
eandour be acknowledged, can but in a very slight degree 
diminish the glory of his career. For my own part, I 
lock upon it with so much fondness and pleasure, that I 
feel reluctant to turn from it to the consideration of his 
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works, which I by no means contemplate with equal 
admiration. 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers of 
Petrarch. He did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly 
presenting sensible objects to the imagination ;—and this 
is the more remarkable, because the talent of which I 
speak is that which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian - 
poets. In the Divine Comedy it is displayed in its high- 
est perfection. It characterises almost every celebrated 
poem in the language. Perhaps this is to be attributed 
‘to the circumstance, that painting and sculpture had 
attained a high degree of excellence in Italy before poetry 
had been extensively cultivated. Men were debarred | 
from books, but accustomed from childhood to contem- 
plate the admirable works of art, which, even in the 
thirteenth century, Italy began to produce. Hence their 
- imaginations received so strong a bias that, even in their 
writings, a taste for graphic delineation is discernible. 
The progress of things in England has been in all respects 
different. The consequence is, that English historical 
pictures are poems on canvas; while Italian poems are 
pictures painted to the mind by means of words. Of 
this national characteristic the writings of Petrarch are 
almost totally destitute. His sonnets indeed, from their 
subject and nature, and his Latin poems, from the re- 
straints which always shackle one who writes in a dead 
language, cannot fairly be received in evidence. But: his 
Triumphs absolutely required the exercise of this talent, 
and exhibit no indications of it. | 

Genius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius 
of a high order. His ardent, tender, and magnificent 
turn of thought, his brilliant fancy, his command of ex- 
pression, at once forcible and elegant, must be acknowl- 
edged. Nature meant him for the prince of lyric writers. , 
But by one fatal present she deprived her other gifts of 
half their value. He would have been a much greater 
poet had he been a less clever man. His ingenuity was 
the bane of his mind. He abandoned the noble and 
natural style, in which he might have excelled, for the 
conceits which he produced with a facility at once admira- 
ble and disgusting. His muse, like the Roman lady in 
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Livy, was tempted by gaudy ornaments to betray the 
fastnesses of her strength, and, like her, was crushed be-_ 
_ neath the glittering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his thoughts is very remarkable. It is 
impossible to look without amazement on a mind so fer- 
tile in combinations, yet so barren of images. His ama- 
tory poetry is wholly made up of a very few topics, 
disposed in so many orders, and exhibited in so many 
lights, that it reminds us of those arithmetical problems 
about permutations, which so much astonish the unlearned. 
The French cook, who boasted that he could make fif- 
teen different dishes out of a nettle-top, was not a great- 
er master of his art. The mind of Petrarch was a kalei- 
doscope. At every turn it presents us with new forms, 
always fantastic, occasionally beautiful; and we can 
scarcely believe that all these varieties have been pro- 
duced by the same worthless fragments of glass. The 
sameness of his images is, indeed, in some degree, to be 
attributed to the sameness of his subject. It would be 
unreasonable to expect perpetual variety from so many 
hundred compositions, all of the same length, all in the 
same measure, and all addressed to the same insipid and 
heartless coquette. I cannot but suspect also that the 
perverted taste, which is the blemish of his amatory 
verses, was to be attributed to the influence of Laura, who, 
probably, like most critics of her sex, preferred a gaudy 
to a majestic style. Be this as it may, he no sooner 
changes his subject than he changes his manner. When 
he speaks of the wrongs and degradation of Italy, devas- 
tated by foreign invaders, and but feebly defended by her 
pusillanimous children, the effeminate lisp of the sonnet- 
eer is exchanged for a cry, wild, and solemn, and pierc- 
ing as that which proclaimed “ ‘Sleep no more” to the 
bloody house of Cawdor. “Italy seems not to feel her 
sufferings,” exclaims her impassioned poet; “ decrepit, 
sluggish, and languid, will she sleep forever? Will there 
be none to awake her? Oh that I had my hands twisted 
in her hair!” * 


* Che suoi guai non par che senta ; 
Vecchia, oziosa, e lenta. 
Dormira sempre, € non fia chi la svegli. 
Le man I’ avess’ io avvolte entro e capegli. —Canzone xi. 
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Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against 
the Mahometan Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of 
Christ. His magnificent enumeration of the ancient ex- 
ploits of the Greeks must always excite admiration, and 
cannot be perused without the deepest interest, at a time 
when the wise and good, bitterly disappointed in so many 
other countries, are looking with breathless anxiety to- 
wards the natal land of liberty,—the field of Marathon,— 
and the deadly pass where the Lion of Lacedaeemon turned 
to bay.* | 
' His poems on religious subjects also deserve the high- 
est commendation. At the head of these must be placed 
the Ode to the Virgin. It is, perhaps, the finest hymn in 
the world. His devout veneration receives an exquisitely 
poetical character from the delicate perception of the sex 
and the loveliness of his idol, which we may easily. trace 
throughout the whole composition. 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and similar parts 
of the writings of Petrarch; but I must return to his” 
amatory poetry; to that he entrusted his fame; and to 
that he has principally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this 
subject is the universal brilliancy with which they are 
lighted up. The natural language of the passions is, in- 
deed, often figurative and fantastic; and with none is this 
more the case than with that of love. Still there is a 
limit. ‘The feelings should, indeed, have their ornamental 
garb; but, like an elegant woman, they shou!d be neither 
mufiled nor exposed. The drapery should be so arranged, 
as at once to answer the purposes of modest concealment 
and judicious display. The decorations should sometimes 
be employed to hide a defect, and sometimes to heighten 
a beauty ; but never to conceal, much less to distort, the 


charms to which they are subsidiary. The love of 


Petrarch on the contrary, arrays itself like a foppish 
savage, whose nose is bored with a golden ring, whose 
skin is painted with grotesque forms and dazzling colours, 
and whose ears are drawn down to his shoulders by the 
weight of jewels. It is a rule, without any exception, in 


* Maratona, e le mortali strette 
Che difese il Leow con poca gente.—Canzone v. 
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all kinds of composition, that the principal idea, the pre- 
dominant feeling, should never be confounded with the 
accompanying decorations. It should generally be dis- 
tinguished from them by greater simplicity of expression ; 
as we recognise Napoleon in the pictures of his battles, 
amidst a crowd of embroidered coats and plumes, by his 
grey cloak and his hat without a feather. In the verses 
of Petrarch it is generally impossible to say what thought 
is meant to be prominent. All is equally elaborate. ‘The 
chief wears the same gorgeous and degrading livery with 
his retinue, and obtains only his share of the indifferent 
stare which we bestow upon them in common. The 
poems have no strong lights and shades, no background, 
no foreground ;—they are like the illuminated figures in 
an oriental manuscript,—plenty of rich tints and no per- 
spective. Such are the faults of the most celebrated of 
these compositions. Of those which are universally ac- 
knowledged to be bad it is scarcely possible to speak with 
patience. Yet they have much in common with their 
splendid companions. ‘They differ from them, as a May- 
day procession of chimney-sweepers differs from the Field 
of Cloth of Gold. They have the gaudiness but not the 
wealth. His muse belongs to that numerous class of 
females who have no objection to be dirty, while they can 
be tawdry. When his brilliant conceits are exhausted, 
he supplies their place with metaphysical quibbles, forced 
antitheses, bad puns, and éxecrable charades. — In his fifth 
sonnet he may, I think, be said to have sounded the low- 
est chasm of the Bathos. U pon the whole, that piecc 
may be safely pronounced to be the worst attempt at 
poetry, and the worst attempt at wit, in the world. 

A strong proof of the truth of these criticisms is, that 
almost all the sonnets produce exactly the same effect on 
the mind of the reader. They relate to all the various 
moods of a lover, from joy to despair :—yet they are 
perused, as far as my experience and observation have 
gone, with exactly the same feeling. The fact is, that in 
none of them are the passion and the ingenuity mixed in 
just proportions. There is not enough sentiment to dilute 
the condiments which are employed to season it. The 
repast which he sets before us resembles the Spanish 
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entertainment in Dryden’s Mock Astrologer, at which the 


relish of all the dishes and sauces was overpowered by 


the common flavour of spice. Fish,—flesh,—fowl,— 

everything at table tasted of nothing but red pepper. 
The writings of Petrarch may indeed suffer undeserv- 

edly from one. cause to which I must allude. His imita- 


tors have so much familiarised the ear of Italy and of — 


Europe to the favourite topics of amorous flattery and 
lamentation, that we can scarcely think them original when 
we find them in the first author ; and, even when our un- 
- derstandings have convinced us that they were new to 
him, they are still old to us. This has been the fate of 


many of the finest passages of the most eminent writers. . 


lt is melancholy to trace a noble thought from stage to 
stage of its profanation; to see it transferred from the 
first illustrious wearer to his lacqueys, turned, and turned 
again, and at last hung on a scare-crow. Petrarch has 
really suffered much from this cause. Yet that he should 
have so suffered is a sufficient proof that his excellencies 
were not of the highest order. A line may be stolen; 
but the pervading spirit of a great poet is not to be sur- 
reptitiously obtained by a plagiarist. The continued 
imitation of twenty-five centuries has left Homer as it 
found him. If every smile and every turn of Dante had 
been copied ten thousand times, the Divine Comedy 
would have retained all its freshness. It was easy for the 
porter in Farquhar to pass for Beau Clincher, by borrow- 
ing his lace and his pulvilio. It would have been more 
difficult to enact Sir Harry Wildair. 


Before I quit this subject I must defend Petrarch from | 


one accusation, which is in the present day frequently 
brought against him. His sonnets are pronounced by a 
large sect of critics not to possess certain qualities which 


they maintain to be indispensable to sonnets, with as much: 


confidence, and as much reason, as their prototypes of old 
insisted on the unities of the drama. I am an exoteric— 
utterly unable to explain the mysteries of this new poeti- 
cal faith. I only know that it is a faith, which except a 
man do keep pure and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
be called a blockhead. I cannot, however, refrain from 
asking what is the particular virtue which belongs to 
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fourteen as distinguished from all other numbers. Does 
it arise from its being a multiple of seven? Has this 
principle any reference to the sabbatical ordinance? Or 
is it to the order of rhymes that these singular properties 
are attached? Unhappily the sonnets of Shakspeare 
differ as much in this respect from those of Petrarch, as 
from a Spenserian or an octave stanza. Away with this 
unmeaning jargon! We have pulled down the old regime 
of criticism. I trust that we shall never tolerate the 
equally pedantic and irrational despotism, which some of 
the revolutionary leaders would erect upon its ruins. We 
have not dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this. 

These sonnet-fanciers would do well to reflect that, 
though the style of Petrarch may not suit the standard of 
perfection which they have chosen, they lie under great 
obligations to these very poems,—that, but for Petrarch, 
the measure, concerning which they legislate so judicious- 
ly, would probably never have attracted notice ;—and that 
to him they owe the pleasure of admiring, and the glory 
of composing, pieces, which seem to have been produced 
by Master Slender, with the assistance of his man Sim- 
ple. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without making a few 
observations of the Latin writings of Petrarch. It ap- 
pears that, both by himself and by his contemporaries, 
these were far more highly valued than his compositions 
in the vernacular language. Posterity, the supreme court 
of literary appeal, has not only reversed the judgment, 
but, according to its general practice, reversed it with 
costs, and condemned the unfortunate works to pay, not 
only for, their own inferiority, but also for the injustice of 
those who had given them an unmerited preference. And 
it must be owned that, without making large allowances 
for the circumstances under which they were produced, 
we cannot pronounce a very favourable judgment. They 
must be considered as exotics, transplanted to a foreign 
climate, and reared in an unfavourable situation; and it 
would be unreasonable to expect from them the health 
and the vigour which we find in the indigenous plants 
around them, or which they might themselves have pos- 
sessed in their native soil. He has but very imperfectly 
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imitated the style of the Latin authors, and has not com- 
pensated for the deficiency by enriching the ancient lan- 
guage with the graces of modern poetry. The splendour 
and ingenuity, which we admire, even when we condemn 
it, in his Italian works, is almost totally wanting, and only 
illuminates with rare and occasional ghmpses the dreary 
obscurity of the Africa. ‘The eclogues have more anima- 
tion; but they can only be ealled poems by courtesy. 
They have nothing in common with his writings in his 
native language, except the eternal pun about Laura and 
Daphne. None of these works would have placed him 


on a level with Vida or Buchanan. Yet, when we com- 


pare him with those who preceded him, when we con- 
sider that he went on the forlorn hope of literature, that 
he was the first who perceived, and the first who attempted 
to revive, the finer elegancies of the ancient language of 
the world, we shall perhaps think more highly of him 
than of those who could never have surpassed his beauties 
if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence 
of Cicero, as well as the poetical majesty of Virgil. His 
essay on the Remedies of Good and Evil Fortune is a 
singular work in a colloquial form, and a most scholastic 
style. It seems to be framed upon the model of the Tus- 
culan Questions,—with what success those who have read 
it may easily determine. It consists of a series of dia- 
logues: in each of these a person is introduced who has 
experienced some happy or some adverse event he grave- 
ly states his case; and a reasoner, or rather Reason per- 
sonified, confutes him; a task not very difficult, since the 
disciple defends his position only by pertinaciously repeat- 
ing it, in almost the same words, at the end of every argu- 
ment of his antagonist. Im this manner Petrarch solves 
an immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt whether 
it would be possible to name any pleasure or any calamity 
which does not find a place in this dissertation. He gives 
excellent advice to a man who is in expectation of dis- 
covering the philosopher’s stone ;—to another, who has 
formed a fine aviary ;—to a third, who is delighted with 
the tricks of a favourite monkey. His lectures to the un- 
fortunate are equally singular. He seems to imagine that 
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a precedent in point is a sufficient consolation for every 
form of suffering, “Our town is taken,” says one com- 
plainant ; ” “So was Troy,” replies his comforter. “ My 
wife has eloped,” says another; “If it has happened to 
you once, it happened to Menelaus twice.” One poor fel- 
low is in great distress at having discovered that his wife’s 
son is none of his. “It is hard,” says he, “that I should 
have had the expense of bringing up one who is indiffer- 
ent to me.” “ You are a man,” returns his monitor, 
quoting the famous line of Terence; “ and nothing that 
belongs to any other man ought to be indifferent to you.” 
The physical calamities of life are not omitted ; and there 
is in particular a disquisition on the advantages of having 
the itch, which, if not convincing, is certainly very amusing. 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician, or rather 
upon the medical science, have more spirit. Petrarch 
was thoroughly in earnest on this subject. And the 
bitterness of his feelings occasionally produces, in the 
midst of his classical and scholastic pedantry, a sentence 
worthy of the second Philippic. Swift himself might 
have envied the chapter on the causes of the paleness of 
physicians. 

Of his Latin works the Epistles are the most generally 
known and admired. As compositions they are certainly 
superior to his essays. But their excellence is only com- 
parative. From so large a collection of letters, written 
by so eminent a man, during so varied and eventful a 
life, we should have expected a complete and spirited view 
of the literature, the manners, and the politics of the age. 
A traveller—a poet—a scholar—a lover—a courtier— 
a recluse—he might have perpetuated, in an imperish- 
able record, the form and pressure of the age and body 
of the time. ‘Those who read his correspondence, in the 
hope of finding such information as this, will be utterly 
disappointed. It contains nothing characteristic of the 
period or of the individual. It is a series, not of letters, 
but of themes; and, as it is not generally known, might 
be very safely employed at public schools as a magazine | 
of common-places. Whether he write on politics to the 
' Emperor and the Doge, or send advice and consolation 
to a private friend, every line is crowded with examples 
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and quotations, and sounds big with Anaxagoras and 
Scipio. Such was-the interest excited by the character of 
Petrarch, and such the admiration which was felt for his 
epistolary style, that it was with difficulty that his letters 
reached the place of their destination. The poet describes, 
with pretended regret and real complacency, the impor- 
tunity of the curious, who often opened, and sometimes 
stole, the favourite compositions. It is a remarkable fact 
that, of all his epistles, the least affected are those which 
are addressed to the dead and the unborn. Nothing can 
be more absurd than his whim of composing grave letters 
of expostulation and commendation to Cicero and Seneca ; 
yet these strange performances are written in a far more 
natural manner than his communications to his living cor- 
respondents. But of all his Latin works the preference 
must be given to the Epistle to Posterity ; a simple, 
noble, and pathetic composition, most honourable both to 
his taste and his heart. If we can make allowance for some 
of the affected humility of an author, we shall perhaps 
think that no literary man has left a more pleasing me- 
morial of himself. 

In conclusion, we may pronounce that the works of 
Petrarch were below both his genius and his celebrity, 
and that the circumstances under which he wrote were as 
adverse to the development of his powers as they were 
favourable to the extension of his fame. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT LAWSUIT 
BETWEEN THE PARISHES OF ST. DEN- 
NIS AND ST. GEORGE IN THE WATER. 


(Aprin 1824) 
PART I. 


Tue parish of St. Dennis is one of the most pleasant parts 
of the county in which it is situated. It is fertile, well 
wooded, well watered, and of an excellent air. For many 
generations the manor had been holden in tail-male by a 
worshipful family, who have always taken precedence of 
their neighbours at the races and the sessions. 

In ancient times the affairs of this parish were ad- 
«ministered by a Court-Baron, in which the freeholders 
were judges ; and the rates were levied by select vestries 
of the inhabitant householders. But at length these good 
customs fell into disuse. The Lords of the Manor, in- 
deed, still held courts for form’s sake; but they or their 
stewards had the whole management of affairs. They 
demanded services, duties, and customs, to which they 
had no just title. Nay, they would often bring actions 
against their neighbours for their own private advantage, 
and then send in the bill to the parish. No objection was 
made, during many years, to these proceedings, so that 
the rates became heavier and heavier: nor was any person 
exempted from these demands, except the footmen and 
gamekeepers of the squire and the rector of the parish. 
They, indeed, were never checked in any excess. They 
would come to an honest labourer’s cottage, eat his pan- 
cakes, tuck his fowls into their pockets. and cane the poor 
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man himself. If he went up to the great house to conr 
plain, it was hard to get the speech of Sir Lewis; and, 
indeed, his only chance of being righted was to coax the 
squire’s pretty housekeeper, who could do what she pleased 
with her master. If he ventured to intrude upon the Lord 
of the Manor without this precaution, he gained nothing 
by his pains. Sir Lewis, indeed, would at first receive 
him with a civil face; for, to give him his due, he could 


be a fine gentleman when-he pleased. ‘Good day, my 


friend,” he would say, “ what situation have you in my 
family ?” ‘Bless your honour!” says the poor fellow, 
“Tam not one of your honour’s servants; I rent a small 
piece of ground, your honour.” “Then, you dog,” quoth 
the squire, “ what do you mean by coming here? Has 
a gentleman nothing to do but to hear the complaints of 
clowns? Here! Philip, James, Dick, toss this fellow in 
a blanket; or duck him, and set him in the stocks to 
dry.” 


deer-park ; and, in order to stock it, he seized all the 
pretty pet fawns that his tenants had brought up, with- 
out paying them a farthing, or asking their leave. It was 
a sad day for the parish of St. Dennis. Indeed, I do 
not believe that all his oppressive exactions and long 
bills enraged the poor tenants so much as this cruel 
measure, 


Yet for a long time, in spite of all these inconven- 


icnces, St. Dennis’s was a very pleasant place. The people 
could not refrain from capering if they heard the sound of 
a fiddle. And, if they were inclined to be riotous, Sir 
Lewis had only to send for Punch, or the dancing dogs, 
and all was quiet again. But this could not last for ever; 
they began to think more and more of their condition; 
and, at last, a club of foul-mouthed, good-for-nothing ras- 
cals was held at the sign of the Devil, for the purpose of 
abusing the squire and the parson. The doctor, to own 
the truth, was old and indolent, extremely fat and greedy. 
He had not preached a tolerable sermon for a long time. 
The squire was still worse: so that, partly by truth and 
partly by falsehood, the club set the whole parish against 
their superiors. The boys scrawled caricatures of the 


One of these precious Lords of the Manor enclosed a 
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elergyman upon the church-door, and shot at the land- 
lord with pop-guns as he rode out a hunting. It was even 
whispered about that the Lord of the Manor had no right 
to his estate, and that, if he were compelled to produce 
the original title-deeds, it would be found that he only 
held the estate in trust for the inhabitants of the parish. 

In the mean time the squire was pressed more and 
more for money. The parish could pay no more. The 
rector refused to lend a farthing. The Jews were cla- 
morous for their money ; and the landlord had no other 
resource than to call together the inhabitants of the parish, 
and to request their assistance. They now attacked him 
furiously about their grievances, and insisted that he 
should relinquish his oppressive powers. ‘They insisted 
that his footmen should be kept in order, that the parson 
should pay his share of the rates, that the children of the 
parish should be allowed to fish in the trout-stream, and 
to gather blackberries in the hedges. They at last went 
so far as to demand that he should acknowledge that he 
held his estate only in trust for them. His distress com- 
pelled him to submit. They, in return, agreed to set him 
free from his pecuniary difficulties, and to suffer him to 
inhabit the manor-house; and only annoyed him from 
time to time by singing impudent ballads under his win- 
dow. 

The neighbouring gentlefolks did not look on these 
proceedings with much complacency. It is true that Sir 
Lewis and his ancestors had plagued them with law-suits, 
and affronted them at county meetings. Still they pre- — 
ferred the insolence of a gentleman to that of the rabble, 
and felt some uneasiness lest the example should infect 
their own tenants. 

A large party of them met at the house of Lord Cesar 
Germain. Lord Cexsar was the proudest man in the 
county. His family was very ancient and illustrious, 
though not particularly opulent. He had invited most of 
his wealthy neighbours. There was Mrs. Kitty North, 
the relict of poor Squire Peter, respecting whom the coro- 
ner’s jury had found a verdict of accidental death, but 
whose fate had nevertheless excited strange whispers in 
the neighbourhood. There was Squire Don, the owner of 
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the great West Indian property, who was not so rich as 
he had formerly been, but still retained his pride, and 
kept up his customary pomp; so that he had plenty of 
plate but no breeches. There was Squire Von Blunder- 
bussen, who had succeeded to the estates of his uncle, old 
Colonel Frederic Von Blunderbussen, of the hussars. The 
Colonel was a very singular old fellow ; he used to learn 
a page of Chambaud’s grammar, and to translate Télé- 
maque, every morning, and he kept six French masters to 
teach him to parleyvoo. Nevertheless, he was a shrewd 
clever man, and improved his estate with so much care, 
sometimes by honest and sometimes by dishonest means, — 
that he left a very pretty property to his nephew. 

Lord Cesar poured out a glass of Tokay for Mrs. Kitty. 
“Your health, my dear madam, J] never saw you look 
more charming. Pray, what think you of these doings at 
St. Dennis’s ?” 

“ Fine doings! indeed !” interrupted Von Blunderbus- 


' sen; “I wish that we had my old uncle alive, he would 


have had some of them up to the halberts, He knew 
how to use a cat-o’-nine-tails. If things go on in this 
way, a gentleman will not be able to horsewhip an impu- 
dent farmer, or to say a civil word to a milk-maid.” 

“ Indeed, it’s very true, Sir,” said Mrs. Kitty; “their 
insolence is intolerable. Look at me, for instance :—a 
poor lone woman !—My dear Peter dead! I loved him: 
—so I did; and, when he died, I was so hysterical you 
cannot think. And now I cannot lean on the- arm of a 
decent footman, or take a walk with a tall grenadier 
behind me, just to protect me from audacious vagabonds, 
but they must have their nauseous suspicions ;—odious 
creatures !|”— 

- “This must be stopped,” replied Lord Cesar. “We 
ought to contribute to support my poor brother-in-law 
against these rascals. I will write to Squire Guelf on this 
subject by this night’s post. His name is always at the 
head of our county subscriptions.” 

If the people of St. Dennis’s had been angry before, 
they were well nigh mad when they heard of this con- 
versation. The whole parish ran to the manor-house. 
Sir Lewis’s Swiss porter shut the door against them ; but 
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they broke in and knocked him on the head for his im- 

udence. They then seized the squire, hooted at him, 
pelted him, ducked him, and carried him to the watch- 
house. They turned the rector into the street, burnt his 
wig and band, and sold the church-plate by auction. They 
put up a painted Jezebel in the pulpit to preach. They 
scratched out the texts which were written round the 
church, and scribbled profane scraps of songs and plays 
in their place. They set the organ playing to pot-house 
tunes. Instead of being decently asked in church, they 
were married over a broomstick. But of all their whims, 
the use of the new patent steel-traps was the most re- 
markable, 

This trap was constructed on a completely new prin- 
ciple. It consisted of a cleaver hung in a frame like a 
window; when any poor wretch got in, down it came 
with a tremendous din, and took off his head in a twink- 
ling. They got the squire into one of these machines. 
In order to prevent any of his partisans from getting 
footing in the parish, they placed traps at every corner. 
It was impossible to walk through the highway at broad 
noon without tumbling into one or other of them. No 
man could go about his business in security. Yet so 
great was the hatred which the inhabitants entertained for 
the old family, that a few decent honest people, who 
begged them to take down the steel traps, and to put up 
humane man-traps in their room, were very roughly 
handled for their good nature. 

In the mean time the neighbouring gentry undertook 
a suit against the parish on the behalf of Sir Lewis’s heir, 
and applied to Squire Guelf for his assistance. 

Everybody knows that Squire Guelf is more closely 
tied up than any gentleman in the shire. He could, 
therefore, lend them no help; but he referred them to 
the Vestry of the Parish of St. George in the Water. 
These good people had long borne a grudge against their 
neighbours on the other side of the stream; and some 
mutual trespasses had lately occurred which increased 
their hostility. 

There was an honest Irishman, a great favourite 
among them, who used to entertain them with raree- 
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shows, and to exhibit a magic lantern to the children on 
winter evenings. He had gone quite mad upon this sub-— 
ject. Sometimes he would call out in the middle of the 
street—“ Take care of that corner, neighbours; for the 
love of Heaven, keep clear of that post, there is a patent 
steel-trap concealed thereabouts.” Sometimes he would . 
be disturbed by frightful dreams; then he would get up 
at dead of night, open his window and ery “ fire,” till the 
parish was roused, and the engines sent for. The pulpit 
_of the parish of St. George seemed likely to fall; I be- 
lieve that the only reason was that the parson had grown 
too fat and heavy; but nothing would persuade this hon- 
est man but that it was a scheme of the people at St. | 
Dennis’s, and that they had sawed through the pillars in 
order to break the rector’s neck. Once he went about 
with a knife in his pocket, and told all the persons whom 
he met that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder 
of the next parish to cut their throats. These extrava- 
gancies had a great effect on the people; and the more so 
because they were espoused by Squire Guelf’s steward, 
who was the most influential person in the parish. He 
was avery fair-spoken man, very attentive to the main 
chance, and the idol of the old women, because he never 
played at skittles nor danced with the girls ; and, indeed, 
never took any recreation but that of drinking on Satur- 
day nights with his friend Harry, the Scotch pedlar. His 
supporters called him Sweet William ; his_enemies the 
- Bottomless Pit. 

The people of St. Dennis’s, however, had their adyo-_ 
cates. There was Frank, the richest farmer in the parish, 
whose great grandfather had been knocked on the head 
many years before, ina squabble between the parish and 
a former landlord. There was Dick, the merry-andrew,, 
rather light fingered and riotous, but a clever droll fellow. 
Above all, there was Charley, the publican, a jolly, fat, 
honest lad, a great favourite with the women, who, if he 
had not been rather too fond of ale and chuck-farthing, 
would have been the best fellow in the neighbourhood. 

“My boys,” said Charley, “this is exceedingly well 
for Madam North ;—not that I would speak uncivilly of 
her; she put up my picture in her best room, bless her 
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for it! But I say, this is very well for her, and for Lord 
Cesar, and Squire Don, and Colonel Von ;—but what 
affair is it of yours or mine? It is not to be wondered 
at, that gentlemen should wish to keep poor people out of 
their own. But it is strange, indeed, that they should ex- 
_ pect the poor themselves to combine against their own 
interests. If the folks at St. Dennis’s should attack us we 
have the law and our cudgels to protect us. But why, in 
the name of wonder, are we to attack them? When old 
Sir Charles, who was Lord of the Manor formerly, and 
the parson, who was presented by him to the living, tried 
to bully the vestry, did not we knock their heads together, 
and go to meeting to hear Jeremiah Ringletub preach ? 
And did the Squire Don, or the great Sir Lewis, that 
lived at that time, or the Germains, say a word against 
us for it? Mind your own business, my lads: law is not 
to be had for nothing; and we, you may be sure, shall 
have to pay the whole bill.” 

Nevertheless the people of St. George’s were resolved 
on law. ‘They cried out most lustily, “Squire Guelf for 
ever! Sweet William for ever! No steel traps!” 
Squire Guelf took all the rascally footmen who had worn 
old Sir Lewis’s livery into his service. They were fed 
in the kitchen on the very best of every thing, though 
they had no settlement. Many people, and the paupers 
in particular, grumbled at these proceedings. The stew- 
ard, however, devised a way to keep them quiet. 

There had lived in this parish for many years an old 
gentleman, named Sir Habeas Corpus. He was said by 
some to be of Saxon, by some of Norman, extraction. 
Some maintain that he was not born till after the time 
of Sir Charles, to whom we have before alluded. Others 
are of opinion that he was a legitimate son of old Lady 
Magna Charta, although he was long concealed and kept 
out of his birthright. Certain it is that he was a very 
benevolent person. Whenever any poor fellow was taken 
up on grounds which he thought insufficient, he used to 
attend on his behalf, and bail him’ and thus he had be- 
come so popular, that to take direct measures against him 
was out of the question. 

The steward, accordingly, brought a dozen physicians 
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to examine Sir Habeas. After consultation, they reported 
that he was in a very bad way, and ought not, on any ac- 
count, to be allowed to stir out for several months. For- 
tified with this authority, the parish officers put him to 
bed, closed -his windows, and barred his doors. They paid 
him every attention, and from time to time issued bulle- - 
tins of his health. The steward never spoke of him with- 
out declaring that he was the best gentleman in the world; 
but excellent care was taken that he never should stir out 
of doors. . 

When.this obstacle was removed, the Squire and the 
steward kept the parish in excellent order; flogged this — 
man, sent that man to the stocks, and pushed forward the 
Jaw-suit with a noble disregard of expense. They were, 
however, wanting either in skill or in fortune. And every- 
thing went against them after their antagonists had begun 
to employ Solicitor Nap. s 

Who does not know the name of Solicitor Nap ? 
At what: alehouse is not his behaviour discussed? In 
what printshop is not his picture seen? Yet how little 
truth has been said about him! Some people hold that 
he used to give laudanum by pints to his sick clerks for 
his amusement. Others, whose number has very much 
increased since he was killed by the gaol distemper, con- 
ceive that he was the very model of honour and good- 
nature. I shall try to tell the truth about him. 

He was assuredly an excellent solicitor.. In his way 
he never was surpassed. As soon as the parish began to 
employ him, their cause took a turn. In a very little 
time they were successful; and Nap became rich. He 
now set up for a gentleman; took possession of the old 
manor-house ; got into the commission of the peace, and 
affected to be on a par with the best of the county. He 
governed the vestries as absolutely as the old family had 
done. Yet, to give him his due, he managed things with 
far more discretion than either Sir Lewis or the rioters 
who had pulled the Lords of the Manor down. He kept 
his servants in tolerable order. He removed the steel 
traps from the highways and the corners of the streets. 
He still left a few indeed in the more exposed parts of his 
premises ; and set up a board announcing that traps and 
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spring guns were set in his grounds. He brought the 
poor parson back to the parish; and, though he did not 
enable him to keep a fine house and a coach as formerly, 
he settled him in a snug little cottage, and allowed him a 
pleasant pad-nag. He whitewashed the church again ; and 
_ put the stocks, which had been much wanted of late, into 
good repair. | 

With the neighbouring gentry, however, he was no 
favourite. He was crafty and litigious. He cared noth- 
ing for right, if he could raise a point of law against them. 
He pounded their cattle, broke their hedges, and seduced 
their tenants from them. He almost ruined Lord 
Cesar with actions, in every one of which he was suc- 
cessful. Von Blunderbussen went to law with him for 
an alleged trespass, but was cast, and almost ruined by 
the costs of suit. He next took a fancy to the seat of 
Squire Don, who was, to say the truth, little better than 
an idiot. He asked the poor dupe to dinner, and then 
threatened to have him tossed in a blanket unless he 
would make over his estates to him. The poor Squire 
signed and sealed a deed by which the property was as- 
signed to Joe, a brother of Nap’s, in trust for and to the 
use of Nap himself. The tenants, however, stood out. 
They maintained that the estate was entailed, and refused 
to pay rents to the new landlord ; and in this refusal they 
were stoutly supported by the people in St. George’s. 

About the same time Nap took it into his head to 
match with quality, and nothing would serve him but one 
of the Miss Germains. Lord Cesar swore like a trooper ; 
but there was no help for it. Nap had twice put execu- 
tions in his principal residence, and had refused to dis- 
charge the latter of the two, till he had extorted a bond 
from his Lordship, which compelled him to comply. 


A CONVERSATION 


BETWEEN MR. ABRAHAM COWLEY AND MR, JOHN MILTON 
TOUCHING THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


SET DOWN BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


(Aveust 1824.) : 


“ Referre sermones Deorum et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.”—HorRaor. 


I nave thought it good to set down in writing a memor- 
able debate, wherein I was a listener, and two men of 
pregnant parts and great reputation discoursers ; hoping 
that my friends will not be displeased to have a record 
both of the strange times through which I have lived, and 
of the famous men with whom I have conversed. It 
chanced, in the warm and beautiful spring of the year 
1665, a little before the saddest summer that ever Lon- 
don saw, that I went to the Bowling-Green at Piccadilly, 
whither, at that time, the best gentry made continual re- 
sort. There I met Mr. Cowley, who had lately left Barn- 
elms. There was then a house preparing for him at 
Chertsey ; and, till it should be finished, he had come up 
for a short time to London, that he might urge a suit to 
his Grace of Buckingham, touching certain lands of her 
Majesty’s, whereof he requested a lease. I had the honour 
to be familiarly acquainted with that worthy gentleman 
and most excellent poet, whose death hath been deplored 
with as general a consent of all Powers that delight in the 
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woods, or in verse, or in love, as was of old that of Daph- 
nis or of Gallus. 

After some talk, which it is not_material to set down at 
large, concerning his suit and his vexations at the court, 
where indeed his honesty did him more harm than his 
_ parts could do him good, I entreated him to dine with me 
at my lodging in the Temple, which he most courteously 
promised. And, that so eminent a guest might not lack a 
better entertainment than cooks or vintners can provide, I 
sent to the house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artillery- 
Walk, to beg that he would also be my guest. Jor, 
though he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, 
and, after that, to the Protector, and Mr. Cowley had held 
the same post under the Lord St. Albans in his banish- 
ment, I hoped, notwithstanding, that they would think 
themselves rather united by their common art than divided 
by their different factions. And so indeed it proved. For, 
while we sat at table, they talked freely of many men and 
things, as well ancient as modern, with much civility. 
Nay, Mr. Milton, who seldom tasted wine, both because 
of his singular temperance and because of his gout, did 
more than once pledge Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no 
hermit in diet. At last, being heated, Mr. Milton begged 
that I would open the windows. “ Nay,” said I, “if you 
desire fresh air and coolness, what should hinder us, as 
the evening is fair, from sailing for an hour on the river?” 
To this they both cheerfully consented; and forth we 
walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Milton between 
us, to the Temple Stairs. There we took a boat; and 
thence we were rowed up the river. 

The wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the sky, the 
earth, and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. 
Cowley and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay 
sights around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. 
Milton of his calamity ; whereof, however, he needed no 
monitor: for soon he said sadly, “ Ah, Mr. Cowley, you 
are a happy man. What would I now give but for one 
more look at the sun, and the waters, and the gardens of 
this fair city !” 

“] know not,” said Mr. Cowley, “whether we ought 
not rather to envy you for that which makes you to envy 
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others: and that specially in this place, where all eyes 
which are not closed in blindness ought to become foun- 
tains of tears. What can we look upon which is not a 
memorial of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, 
and evil things done? When I see the gate of Whitehall, 
and the stately pillars of the Banqueting House, I can- 
not choose but think of what I have there seen in former 
days, masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and 
the waving of graceful heads, and the bounding of delicate 
feet. And then I turn to thoughts of other things, which 
even to remember makes me to blush and weep ;—of the 
great black scaffold, and the axe and block, which were 
placed before those very windows; and the voice seems 
to sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voice, 
which cried out that the head of a king was the head of 
a traitor. There stands Westminster Hall, which who can 
look upon, and not tremble to think how time, and change, 
and death confound the councils of the wise, and beat 
down the weapons of the mighty? How have I seen it 
surrounded with tens of thousands of petitioners erying 
for justice and privilege! How have I heard it shake 
with fierce and proud words, which made the hearts of 
_ the people burn within them! ‘Then it is blockaded by 
dragoons, and cleared by pikemen. And they who have 
conquered their master go forth trembling at the word of 
their servant. And yet a little while, and the usurper 
comes forth from it, in his robe of ermine, with the 
golden staff in one hand and the Bible in the other, amidst 
the roaring of the guns and the shouting of the people. 
And yet again a little while, and the doors are thronged 
with multitudes in black, and the hearse and the plumes 
come forth; and the tyrant is borne, in more than royal 
pomp, to a royal sepulchre. A few days more, and his. 
head is fixed to rot on the pinnacles of that very hall 
where he sat on a throne in his life, and lay in state after 
his death. When I think on all these things, to look 
round me makes me sad at heart. True it is that God 
hath restored to us our old laws, and the rightful line of 
our kings. Yet, how I know not, but it seems to me that 
something is wanting—that our court hath not the old 
gravity, nor our people the old loyalty. These evil times, 
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like the great deluge, have overwhelmed and confused all 
earthly things. And, even as those waters, though at last 
they abated, yet, as the learned write, destroyed all trace 
of the garden of Eden, so that its place hath never since 
been found, so hath this opening of all the flood-gates of | 
. political evil effaced all marks of the ancient political par- — 
adise.” 

“Sir, by your favour,” said Mr. Milton, “ though, from 
many circumstances both of body and of fortune, I might 
plead fairer excuses for despondency than yourself, I yet 
look not so sadly either on the past or on the future. 
That a deluge hath passed over this our nation, I deny not. 
But I hold it not to be such a deluge as that of which you 
speak ; but rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, 
which in its overflow doth indeed wash away ancient land- 
marks, and confound boundaries, and sweep away dwell- 
ings, yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous: 
reptiles. Yet hence is the fulness of the granary, the 
beauty of the garden, the nurture of all living things. 

“Tf remember well, Mr. Cowley, what you have said 
concerning these things in your Discourse of the Govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell, which my friend Elwood read 
to me last year. Truly, for elegance and rhetoric, that 
essay is to be compared with the finest tractates of Iso- 
crates and Cicero. But neither that nor any other book, 
nor any events, which with most men have, more than 
any book, weight and authority, have altered my opinion, 
that, of all assemblies that ever were in this world, the 
best and the most useful was our Long Parliament. I 
speak not this as wishing to provoke debate; which 
neither yet do I decline.” 

Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a little nettled. Yet, 
as he was a man of a kind disposition and a most refined 
courtesy, he put a force upon himself, and answered with 
more vehemenée and quickness indeed than was his wont, 
yet not uncivilly. “Surely, Mr. Milton, you speak not as 
you think. I am indeed one of those who believe that 
God hath reserved to himself the censure of kings, and 
that their crimes and oppressions are not to be resisted 
by the hands of their subjects. Yet can I easily find 
excuse for the violence of such as are stung to madness 
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by grievous tyranny. But what shall we say for these 
men? Which of their just demands was not granted ? 
Which even of their cruel and unreasonable requisitions, 
so as it were not inconsistent with all law and order, was 
refused? Had they not sent Strafford to the block and 
Laud to the tower? Had they not destroyed the Courts 
of the High Commission and the Star Chamber? Had 
they not reversed the proceedings confirmed by the voices 
of the judges of England, in the matter of ship-money ? 
Had they not taken from the king his ancient and most 
lawful power touching the order of knighthood? Had 
they not provided that, after their dissolution, triennial 
parliaments should be holden, and that their own power 
should continue till of their great condescension they 
should be pleased to resign it themselves? What more 
could they ask? Was it not enough that they had. taken 
from their king all his oppressive powers, and many that 
were most salutary? Was it not enough that they had 
filled his council-board with his enemies, and his prisons 
with his adherents? Was it not enough that they had 
raised a furious multitude to shout and swagger daily 
under the very windows of his royal palace? Was it 
not enough that they had taken from him the most blessed 
prerogative of princely mercy ; that, complaining of in- 
tolerance themselves, they. had denied all toleration to 
others; that they had urged, against forms, scruples 
childish as those of any formalist; that they had perse- 
cuted the least remnant of the popish rites with the fiercest 
bitterness of the popish spirit? Must they besides all — 
this have full power to command his armies, and to mas- 
sacre his friends ? : 7 

“ For military command, it was never known in any 
monarchy, nay, in any well ordered republic, that it was 
committed to the debates of a large and unsettled assem-' 
bly. For their other requisition, that he should give up to 
their vengeance all who had defended the rights of his crown, 
his honour must have been ruined if he had complied. 
Is it not therefore plain that they desired these things 
only in order that, by refusing, his Majesty might give 
them a pretence for war ? 

“ Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, 
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against rapine. But when before was it known that con- 
cessions were met with importunities, graciousness with 
insults, the open palm of bounty with the clenched fist of 
malice? Was it like trusty delegates of the Commons 
of England, and faithful stewards of. their liberty and 
their wealth, to engage them for such causes in civil war, 
which both to liberty and to wealth is of all things the 
most hostile. Evil indeed must be the disease which is 
not more tolerable than such a medicine. Those who, 
even to save a nation from tyrants, excite it to civil war, 
do in general but minister to it the same miserable kind 
of relief wherewith the wizards of Pharaoh mocked the 
Egyptian. We read that, when Moses had turned their 
waters into blood, those impious magicians, intending, not 
to benefit to the thirsting people, but in vain and emulous 
ostentation of their own art, did themselves also change 
into blood the water which the plague had spared. Such 
sad comfort do those who stir up war minister to the 
oppressed. But where was the oppression? What was 
the favour which had not been granted? What was the 
evil which had not been removed? What further could 
they desire ?” 

“These questions,” said Mr. Milton austerely, “ have 
indeed often deceived the ignorant; but that Mr. Cowley 
should have been so beguiled, | marvel. You ask what 
more the Parliament could desire? I will answer you in 
one word, security. What are votes, and statutes, and 
resolutions? They have no eyes to see, no hands to 
strike and avenge. ‘They must have some safeguard from 
without. Many things, therefore, which in themselves 
were peradventure hurt tful, was this Parliament constrained 
to ask, lest otherwise good laws and precious rights should 
be without defence. Nor did they want a great and signal 
example of this danger. I need not remind you, that, 
many years before, the two Houses had presented to the 
king the Petition of Right, wherein were set down all the 
most valuable privileges of the people of this realm. 
Did not Charles accept it? Did he not declare it to be 
law? Was it not as fully enacted as ever were any of 
those bills of the Long Parliament concerning which you 
spoke? And were those privileges therefore enjoyed 
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more fully by the people? No: the king did from that 
time redouble his oppressions, as if to avenge himself for 
the shame of having been compelled to renounce them. 
Then were our estates laid under shameful impositions, 
our houses ransacked, our bodies imprisoned. ‘Then was 
the steel of the hangman blunted with mangling the ears 
of harmless men. Then our very minds were fettered, 
and the iron entered into our souls. Then we were com- 
pelled to hide our hatred, our sorrow, and our scorn, to 


laugh with hidden faces at the mummery of Laud, to — 


curse under our breath the tyranny of Wentworth. Of 
old time it was well and nobly said, by one of our kings, 
that an Englishman ought to be free as his thoughts. 
Our prince reversed the maxim ; he strove to make our 
thoughts as much slaves as ourselves. To sneer at a 
Romish pageant, to miscall a lord’s crest, were crimes for 
which there was no merey. These were all the fruits 
which we gathered from those excellent laws of the former 
Parliament, from these solemn promises of the king. 
Were we to be deceived again? Were we again to give 
subsidies, and receive nothing but promises? Were we 
again to make wholesome statutes, and then leave them to 
be broken daily and hourly, until the oppressor should 
have squandered another supply, and should be ready for 
another perjury ? You ask what they could desire which 
he had not already granted. Let me ask of you another 
question. What pledge could he give which he had not 
already violated? From the first year of> his reign, 
whenever he had need of the purses of his Commons to 
support the revels of Buckingham or the processions of 
Laud, he had assured them that, as he was a gentleman 
and a king, he would sacredly preserve their rights. He 


had pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned them again | 
and again; but when had he redeemed them? ‘ Upon 


my faith,’ — Upon my sacred word,-—‘ Upon the honour 
of a prince,—came so easily from his lips, and dwelt so 
short a time on his mind, that they were as little to be 
trusted as the ‘ By these hilts’ of an Alsatian dicer. 
“Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what 
else I might have condemned. If what he had granted 
had been granted graciously and readily, if what he had 


; 
' 
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before promised had been faithfully observed, they could 
not be defended. It was because he had never yielded the 
worst abuse without a long struggle, and seldom without 
a large bribe; it was because he had no sooner disen- 
tangled himself from his troubles than he forgot his 
promises; and, more like a villainous huckster than a 
great king, kept both the prerogative and the large price 
which had been paid to him to forego it; it was because 
of these things that it was necessary and just to bind with 
forcible restraints one who could be bound neither by law 
nor honour. Nay, even while he was making those very 
concessions of which you speak, he betrayed his deadly 
hatred against the people and their friends. Not only 
did he, contrary to all that ever was deemed lawful in 
England, order that members of the Commons House of 
Parliament should be impeached of high treason at the 
bar of the Lords; thereby violating both the trial by 
jury and the privileges of the House; but, not content 
with breaking the law by his ministers, he went himself 
armed to assail it. In the birth-place and sanctuary of 
freedom, in the House itself, nay, in the very chair of the 
speaker, placed for the protection of free speech and priv- 
ilege, he sat, rolling his eyes round the benches, searching 
for those whose blood he desired, and singling out his 
opposers to the slaughter. This most foul outrage fails. 
‘Then again for the old arts. Then come gracious mes- 
sages. ‘hen come courteous speeches. Then is again 
mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He will never 
again violate the laws. He will respect their rights as if 
they were hisown. He pledges the dignity of his crown 
that crown which had been committed to him for the weal 
of his people, and which he never named, but that he 
might the more easily delude and oppress them. 

“The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one 
to be permanently possessed by Parliament. Neither did 
that Parliament demand it as a permanent possession. 
They asked it only for temporary security. Nor can | 
see on what conditions they could safely make peace with 
that false and wicked king, save such as would deprive 
him of all power to injure. : 

“ For civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. But 
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that it is the greatest of evils, that I stoutly deny. It 
doth indeed appear to the misjudging to be a worse ca- 
lamity than bad government, because its miseries are col- 
lected together within a short space and time, and may 
easily at one view be taken in and perceived. But the 
misfortunes of nations ruled by tyrants, being distributed 
over many centuries and many places, as they are of 
greater weight and number, so are they of less display. 
When the Devil of tyranny hath gone into the body 
politic he departs not but with struggles, and foaming, 
and great convulsions. Shall he, therefore, vex it for 
ever, lest, in going out, he for a moment tear and rend it? 
Truly this argument touching the evils of war would better 
become my friend Elwood, or some other of the people 
called Quakers, than a courtier and a cavalier. It applics 
no more to this war than to all others, as well foreign as 
domestic, and, in this war, no more to the Houses than 
to the king ; ; nay not so much, since he by a little sincerity 
and moderation might have rendered that needless which 
their duty to God and man then enforced them to do.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Milton,” said Mr. Cowley ; “I grieve 
to hear you speak thus of that good king. Most unhappy 
indeed he was, in that he reigned at a time when the 
spirit of the then living generation was for freedom, and 
the precedents of former ages for prerogative. His case 
was like to that of Christopher Columbus, when he sailed 
forth on an unknown ocean, and found that the compass, 
whereby he shaped his course, had shifted from the north 
pole whereto before it had constantly pointed. So it was 
with Charles. His compass varied; and therefore he 
could not tack aright. If he had been an absolute king 
he would doubtless, like Titus Vespasian, have been ealled 
the delight of the human race. If he had been a Doge. 
of Venice, or a Stadtholder of Holland, he would never 
have outstepped the laws. But he lived when our gov- 
ernment had neither clear definitions nor strong sanctions. 
Let, therefore, his faults be ascribed to the time. Of his 
virtues the praise is his own. 

“ Never was there a more gracious prince, or a more 
proper gentleman. In every pleasure he was temperate, - 
in conversation mild and grave, in friendship constant, to 
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his servants liberal, to his queen faithful and loving, in 
battle brave, in sorrow and captivity resolved, in death 
most Christian and forgiving. 

“ For his oppressions, let us look at the former history 
of this realm. James was never accounted a tyrant. 
Elizabeth is esteemed to have been the mother of her 
people. Were they less arbitrary? Did they never lay 
hands on the purses of their subjects but by Act of Parlia- 
ment? Did they never confine insolent and disobedient 
men but in due course of law? Was the court of Star 
Chamber less active? Were the ears of libellers more 
safe? I pray you, let not king Charles be thus dealt with. 
it was enough that in his life he was tried for an alleged 
breach of laws which none ever heard named till they 
were discovered for his destruction. Let not his fame be 
treated as his sacred and anointed body. Let not his 
memory be tried by principles found out ex post facto. 
Let us not judge by the spirit of one generation a man 
whose disposition had been formed by the temper and 
fashion of another.” 

“ Nay, but. conceive me, Mr. Cowley,” said Mr. Mil- 
ton; “ inasmuch as, at the beginning of his reign, he imi- 
tated those who had governed before him, I blame him 
not. ‘To expect that kings will, of their own free choice, 
abridge their prerogative, were argument of but slender 
wisdom. Whatever, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, 
he either did or permitted during the first years of his 
reign, | pass by. But for what was done after that he 
had solemnly given his consent to the Petition of Right, 
where shall we find defence? Let it be supposed, which 
yet I concede not, that the tyranny of his father and of 
Queen Elizabeth had been no less rigorousthan was his. 
But had his father, had that queen, sworn, like him, to 
abstain from those rigours? Had they, like him, for 
good and valuable consideration, aliened their hurtful 
prerogatives? Surely not: from whatever excuse you 
can plead for him he had wholly excluded himself. The 
borders of countries, we know, are mostly the seats of 
perpetual wars and tumults. It was the same with the 
undefined frontiers, which of old separated privilege and 
prerogative. They were the debatable land of our polity. 
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It was no marvel if, both on the one side and on the other, 
inroads were often made. But, when treaties have been 
concluded, spaces measured, lines drawn, landmarks set 
up, that which before might pass for innocent error or 
just reprisal becomes robbery, perjury, deadly sin. He 
knew not, you say, which of his powers were founded on 
ancient law, and which only on vicious example. But 
had he not read the Petition of Right? Had not procla- 
mation been made from his throne; Sozt fait comme il 
est desiré ? 

“ For his private virtues they are beside the question. 
Remember you not,” and Mr. Milton smiled, but some- 
what sternly, “what Dr. Caius saith in the Merry Wives 
of Shakspeare? ‘ What shall the honest man do in my 
closet? There is no honest man that shall come in my 
closet. Even so say I. There is no good man who 
shall make us his slaves. If he break his word to his peo- 


ple, is it a sufficient defence that he keeps it to his compan- - 


ions? If he oppress and extort all day, shall he be held 
blameless because he prayed that night and morning ? 
If he be insatiable in plunder and revenge, shall we pass 
it by because in meat and drink he is temperate? If he 
have lived like a tyrant, shall all be forgotten because he 
hath died like a martyr ? 

“He was a man, as I think, who had so much sem- 
blance of virtues as might make his vices most dangerous. 
He was not a tyrant after our wonted English model. 
The second Richard, the second and fourth Edwards, and 
the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous ; 
lovers of women and of wine, of no outward sanctity or 
gravity. Charles was a ruler after the Italian fashion ; 
grave, demure, of a solemn carriage, and a sober diet; as 


constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of oaths as an | 


atheist.” 

Mr. Cowley answered somewhat sharply: “Iam sorry, 
Sir, to hear you speak thus. I had hoped that the vehe- 
mence of spirit which was caused by these violent times 
had now abated. Yet, sure, Mr. Milton, whatever you 
may think of the character of King Charles, you will not 
still justify his murder.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Milton, “I must have been of a hard 
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and strange nature, if the vehemence which was imputed 
to me in my younger days had not been diminished by 
the afflictions wherewith it hath pleased Almighty God to 
chasten my age. I will not now defend all that 1 may 
heretofore have written. But this I say, that I perceive 
_ not wherefore a king should be exempted from all punish- 
ment. Is it just that where most is given least should 
be required? Or politic that where there is the greatest 
power to injure there should be no danger to restrain ? 
But, you will say, there is no such law. Such a law 
there is. There is the law of self-preservation written by 
God himself on our hearts. There is the primal compact 
and bond of society, not graven on stone, nor sealed with 
wax, nor put down on parchment, nor set forth in any 
express form of words by men when of old they came 
together ; but implied in the very act that they so came 
together, pre-supposed in all subsequent law, not to be 
repealed by any authority, not invalidated by being 
omitted in any code; inasmuch as from thence are all 
codes and all author ity. 

“Neither do I well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, 
indeed, many of us whom you merrily call Roundheads, 
distinguish between those who fought against King Char les, 
and specially after the second commission given to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and those who condemned him to death. 
Sure, if his person were inviolable, it was as wicked to 
lift the sword against it at Naseby as the axe at. White- 
hall. If his life might justly be taken, why not in the 
course of trial as well as by right of war? 

“Thus much in general as touching the right. But, 
for the execution of King Charles in particular, I will not 
now undertake to defend it. Death is inflicted, not that 
the culprit may die, but that the state may be thereby 
advantaged. And, from all that I know, I think that the 
death of King Charles hath more hindered than advanced 
the liberties of England. 

“ First, he left an heir. He was in captivity. The 
heir was in freedom. He was odious to the Scots. The 
heir was favoured by them. To kill the captive there- 
fore, whereby the heir, in the apprehension of all royalists, 
became forthwith king—what was it, in truth, but to set 
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their captive free, and to give him besides other great 
advantages ? 

“ Next, it was a deed most odious to the pone and 
not only to your party, but to many among ourselves ; 
and, as it is perilous for any government to outrage the 
public opinion, so most was it perilous for a government 
which had from that opinion alone its birth, its nurture, 
and its defence. 

“Yet doth not this properly belong to our dispute ; : 
nor can these faults be justly charged upon that most 
renowned Parliament. For, as you know, the high court 
of justice was not established until the House had been 
purged of such members as were adverse to the army, 
and brought wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

“ And who,” said Mr. Cowley, “levied that army ? 
Who commissioned those officers? Was not the fate 
of the Commons as justly deserved as was that of 
Diomedes, who was devoured by those horses whom he 
had himself taught to feed on the flesh and blood of men? 
How could they hope that others would respect Jaws 
which they had themselves insulted; that swords which 
had been drawn against the prerogatives of the king would 
be put up at an ordinance of the Commons? It was 
believed, of old, that there were some devils easily raised 
but never to be laid; insomuch that, if a magician called 
them up, he should be forced to find them always some 
employment; for, though they would do all his bidding, 
yet, if he left them but for one moment without some 
work of evil to perform, they would turn their claws 
against himself. Such a fiend is an army. They who 
evoke it cannot dismiss it. ‘They are at once its masters 
and its slaves. Let them not fail to find for it task after 


task of blood and rapine. Let them not leave it for a_ 


moment in repose, lest it tear them in pieces. 

“Thus was it with that famous assembly. They formed 
a force which they could neither govern nor resist. They 
made it powerful. They made it fanatical. As if milt- 
tary insolence were not of itself sufficiently dangerous, 
they heightened it with spiritual pride,—they encouraged 
their soldiers to rave from the tops of tubs against the 
men of Belial, till every trooper thought himself a 
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prophet. They taught them to abuse popery, till every 
drummer fancied that he was as infallible as a pope. 

“Then it was that religion changed her nature. She 
was no longer the parent of arts and letters, of wholesome 
knowledge, of innocent pleasures, of blessed household 
_ smiles. In their place came sour faces, whining voices, 
the chattering of fools, the yells of madmen. Then men 
fasted from meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes 
and blood. Then men frowned at stage-plays, who smiled 
at massacres. Then men preached against painted faces, 
who felt no remorse for their own most painted lives. 
Religion had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It 
was now more like to that ominous star in the book of 
the Apocalypse, which fell from heaven upon the foun- 
tains and rivers, and changed them into wormwood; 
for even so did it descend from its high and celestial 
dwelling-place to plague this earth, and to turn into bit- 
terness all that was sweet, and into poison all that was 
nourishing, 

“Therefore it was not strange that such things should 
follow. They who had closed the barriers of London 
against the king could not defend them against their own 
creatures. They who had so stoutly cried for privilege, 
when that prince, most unadvisedly no doubt, came among 
them to demand their members, durst not wag their fingers 
when Oliver filled their hall with soldiers, gave their mace 
to a corporal, put their keys in his pocket, and drove 
them forth with base terms, borrowed half from the 
conventicle and half from the ale-house. Then were we, 
like the trees of the forest in holy writ, given over to the 
rule of the bramble; then from the basest of the shrubs 
came forth the fire which devoured the cedars of Lebanon. 
We bowed down before a man of mean birth, of un- 
graceful demeanour, of stammering and most vulgar 
utterance, of seandalous and notorious hypocrisy. Our 
laws were made and unmade at his pleasure; the consti- 
tution of our parliaments changed by his writ and proc- 
lamation; our persons imprisoned ; our property plun- 
dered ; our lands and houses overrun with soldiers ; and 
the great charter itself was but argument for a scurrilous 
jest ; and for all this we may thank that Parliament: for 
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never, unless they had so violently shaken the vessel, could 
such foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered Mr. Milton: “ What you have now 
said comprehends so great a number of subjects, that it 
would require, not an evening’s sail on the Thames, but 
rather a voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all: 
yet, in as few words as I may, I will explain my sense of 
these matters. : 

“ First, as to the army. An army, as you have well 
set forth, is always a weapon dangerous to those who use 
it; yet he who falls among thieves spares not to fire his 


musqetoon, because he may be slain if it burst in his_ 


hand. Nor must states refrain from defending them- 
selves, lest their defenders should at last turn against 
them. Nevertheless, against this danger statesmen should 
carefully provide; and, that they may do so, they should 
- take especial care that neither the officers nor the soldiers 
do forget that they are also citizens. I do believe that 
_ the English army would have continued to obey the Parlia- 


ment with all duty, but for one act, which, as it was in — 


intention, in seeming, and in immediate effect, worthy to 
be compared with the most famous in history, so was it, 
in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of that 
ordinance called the seéf-denying, and of the new model 
of the army. By those measures the Commons gave up 
the command of their forces into the hands of men who 
were not of themselves. Hence, doubtless, derived no 
small honour to that noble assembly, which sacfificed to the 
hope of public good the assurance of private advantage. 
And, as to the conduct of the war, the scheme prospered. 
Witness the battle of Naseby, and the memorable exploits 
of Fairfax in the west. But thereby the Parliament lost 
that hold on the soldiers and that power to control them, 


which they retained while every regiment was commanded’ 


by their own members. Politicians there be, who would 
wholly divide the legislative from the executive power. 
In the golden age this may have succeeded; in the millen- 
nium it may succeed again. But, where great armies and 
great taxes are required, there the executive government 
must always hold a great authority, which authority, that 
it may not oppress and destroy the legislature, must be 
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in some manner blended with it. The leaders of foreign 
mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a coun- 
try. The officers of native armies, deprived of the civil 
privileges of other men, are as much to be feared. This 
was the greater error of that Parliament: and, though 
_ an error it were, it was an error generous, virtuous, and 
more to be deplored than censured. 

“‘ Hence came the power of the army and its leaders, 
and especially of that most famous leader, whom both in 
our conversation to-day, and in that discourse whereon I 
before touched, you have, in my poor opinion, far too 
roughly handled. Wherefore you speak contemptibly of 
his parts I know not; but I suspect that you are not free 
from the error common to studious and speculative men. 
Because Oliver was an ungraceful orator, and never said, 
either in public or private, anything memorable, you will 
have it that he was of a mean capacity. Sure this is un- 
just. Many men have there been ignorant of letters, 
without wit, without eloquence, who yet had the wisdom 
to devise, and the courage to perform, that which they 
lacked language to explain. Such men often, in troubled 
times, have worked out the deliverance of nations and their 
own greatness, not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by 
wariness in success, by calmness in danger, by fierce and 
stubborn resolution in all adversity. The hearts of men 
are their books; events are their tutors; great actions 
are their eloquence: and such an one, in my Judgment, 
was his late Highness, who, if none were to treat his 
name scornfully now who shook not at the sound of it 
while he lived, would, by very few, be mentioned other- 
wise than with reverence. His own deeds shall avouch 
him for a great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover 
of his country, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

“For his faults, let us reflect that they who seem to 
lead are oftentimes most constrained to follow. They 
who will mix with men, and specially they who will 
govern them, must, in many things obey them. They 
who will yield to no such conditions may be hermits, but 
cannot be generals and statesmen. If a man will walk 
straight forward without turning to the right or the left, 
he must walk in a desert, and not in Cheapside. Thus 
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was he enforced to do many things which jumped not 
with his inclination nor made for his honour; because 
the army, on which alone he could depend for power and 
‘life, might not otherwise be contented. And I, for mine 
own part, marvel less that he sometimes was fain to 
indulge their violence than that he could so often re- 
strain it. 

“In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. 
It then was so diminished in numbers, as well by the 
death as by the exclusion of members, that it was no longer 
the same assembly; and, if at that time it had made 
itself perpetual, we should have been governed, not by 
an English House of Commons, but by a Venetian 
Council. 

“If in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I 
pity rather than condemn him. He may be compared to 
that Meandrius of Samos, of whom Herodotus saith, in 
his Thalia, that, wishing to be of all men the most just, he 
was not able; for after the death of Polycrates he offered 
freedom to the people; and not till certain of them 
threatened to call him to a reckoning for what he had 
formerly done, did he change his purpose, and make 
himself a tyrant, lest he should be treated as a 
criminal, 

“Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his coun- 
try a form of government so free and admirable that, in 
near six thousand years, human wisdom hath never de- 
vised any more excellent contrivance for human happiness. 
To himself he reserved so little power that it would 
searcely have sufficed for his safety, and it is a marvel 
that it could suffice for his ambition. When, after that, 
he found that the members of his Parliament disputed his 
right even to that small authority which he had kept, 
when he might have kept all, then indeed I own that he 
began to govern by the sword those who would not suffer 
him to govern by the law. 

“But, for the rest, what sovereign was ever more 
princely in pardoning injuries, in conquering enemies, in 
extending the dominions and the renown of his people ? 
What sea, what shore did he not mark with imperishable 
memorials of his friendship or his vengeance? The gold 
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of Spain, the steel of Sweden, the ten thousand sails of 
Holland, availed nothing against him. While every for- 
eign state trembled at our arms, we sat secure from all 
assault. War, which often so strangely troubles both 
husbandry and commerce, never silenced the song of our 
reapers, or the sound of our looms. Justice was equally 
administered ; God was freely worshipped. 

“ Now look at that which we have taken in exchange. 
With the restored king have come over to us vices of 
every sort, and most the basest and most shameful,— 
lust, without love—servitude, without loyalty—foulness 
of speech—dishonesty of dealing—grinning contempt of 
all things good and generous. ‘The throne is surrounded 
by men whom the former Charles would have spurned 
from his footstool. The altar is served by slaves whose 
knees are supple to every being but God. Rhymers, 
whose books the hangman should burn, panders, actors, 
and buffoons, these drink a health and throw a main with 
the King; these have stars on their breasts and gold 


sticks in their hands; these shut out from his presence - 


the best and bravest of those who bled for his house. 
Even so doth God visit those who know not how to value 
freedom. He gives them over to the tyranny which they 
have desired, ‘“Iva wavres éravpwvrat BactAjos.’” 

“T will not,” said Mr. Cowley, “dispute with you on 
this argument. But, if it be as you say, how can you 
maintain that England hath been so greatly advantaged 
by the rebellion ?” | 

“Understand me rightly, Sir,’ said Mr. Milton. 
“This nation is not given over to slavery and vice. We 
tasted, indeed, the fruits of liberty before they had well 
ripened. Their flavour was harsh and bitter; and we 
turned from them with loathing to the sweeter poisons of 
servitude. This is but for a time. England is sleeping 
on the lap of Delilah, traitorously chained, but not yet 
shorn of strength. Let the cry be once heard—the 
Philistines be upon thee; and at once that sleep will be 
broken, and those chains will be as flax in the fire. The 
great Parliament hath left behind it’ in our hearts and 
minds a hatred of tyrants, a just knowledge of our rights, 
a scorn of vain and deluding names; and that the revellers 
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of Whitehall shall surely find. The sun is darkened ; 
but it is only for a moment: it is but an eclipse; though 
all birds of evil omen have begun to scream, and all 
ravenous beasts have gone forth to prey, thinking it to be 
midnight. Woe to them if they be abroad when the 
rays again shine forth! 

“The king hath judged ill. Had he been wise he 
would have remembered that he owed his restoration 
only to confusions which had wearied us out, and made us 
eager for repose. He would have known that the folly 
and perfidy of a prince would restore to the good old cause 


many hearts which had been alienated thence by the tur- . 


bulence of factions; for, if I know aught of history, or 
of the heart of man, he will soon learn that the last cham- 
pion of the people was not destroyed when he murdered 
Vane, nor seduced when he beguiled Fairfax.” ~ 

Mr. Cowley seemed to me not to take much amiss 
what Mr. Milton. had said touching that thankless court, 
which had indeed but poorly requited his own good 
service. He only said, therefore, “ Another rebellion ! 
Alas! Alas! Mr, Milton! If there be no choice but 
between despotism and anarchy, I prefer despotism.” 

“ Many men,” said Mr. Milton, “ have floridly and in- 
geniously compared anarchy and despotism; but they 
who so amuse themselves do but look at separate parts 
of that which is truly one great whole. Each is the cause 
and the effect.of the other; the evils of either are the 
evils of both. Thus do states move on in the same eternal 
cycle, which, from the remotest point, brings them back 
again to the same sad starting-post: and, till both those 
who govern and those who obey shall learn and mark this 
great truth, men can expect little through the future, as 


they have known little through the past, save vicis-_. 


situdes of extreme evils, alternately producing and pro- 
duced. 

“ When will rulers learn that, where liberty is not, 
security and order can never be? We talk of absolute 
power ; but all power hath limits, which, if not fixed by 
the moderation of the governors, will be fixed by the 
force of the governed. Sovereigns may send their op- 
posers to dungeons; they may clear out a senate-house 
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with soldiers; they may enlist armies of spies; they 
may hang scores of the disaffected in chains at every 
cross road; but what power shall stand in that frightful 
time when rebellion hath become a less evil than endur- 
ance? Who shall dissolve that terrible tribunal, which, 
in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces against the op- 
pressor the doom of its wild justice? Who shall repeal 
the law of self-defence? What arms or disciplines shall 
resist the strength of famine and despair? How often 
were the ancient Cesars dragged from their golden palaces, 
stripped of their purple robes, mangled, stoned, defiled 
with filth, pierced with hooks, hurled into Tiber? How 
often have the Eastern Sultans perished by the sabres of 
their own janissaries, or the bow-strings of their own 
mutes! For no power which is not limited by laws can 
ever be protected by them. Small, therefore, is the 
wisdom of those who would fly to servitude as if it were 
a refuge from commotion; for anarchy is the sure conse- 
quence of tyranny. That governments may be safe, 
nations must be free. Their passions must have an outlet, 
provided, lest they make one. 

“When I was at Naples, 1 went with Signor Manso, a 
gentleman of excellent parts and breeding, who had been 
the familiar friend of that famous poet Torquato Tasso, 
to see the burning mountain Vesuvius. I wondered how 
the peasants could venture to dwell so fearlessly and cheer- 
fully on its sides, when the lava was flowing from its sum- 
mit; but: Manso smiled, and told me that when the fire 
descends freely, they retreat before it without haste or 
tear. They can tell how fast it will move, and how far ; 
and they know, moreover, that, though it may work some 
littled damage, it will soon cover the fields over which it 
hath passed with rich vineyards and sweet flowers. But, 
when the flames are pent up in the mountain, then it is 
that they have reason to fear; then it is that the earth 
sinks and the sea swells; then cities are swallowed up; 
and. their place knoweth them no more. So it is in poli- 
tics: where the people is most closely restrained, there it 
gives the greatest shocks to peace and order; therefore 
would I say to all kings, let your demagogues lead crowds, 
lest they lead armies; let them bluster, lest they mas- 
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sacre; a little turbulence is, as it were, the rainbow of | 


the state ; it shows indeed that there is a passing shower ; 
but it is a pledge that there shall be no deluge.” 
“This is true,” said Mr. Cowley: “ yet these admo- 


nitions are not less needful to subjects than to sover- — 


eigns.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Milton;. “and, that I may end 
this long debate with a few words in which we shall both 
agree, 1 hold that, as freedom is the only safeguard of 
governments, so are order and moderation generally neces- 
sary to preserve freedom. Even the vainest opinions of 


men are not to be outraged by those who propose to » 


themselves the happiness of men for their end, and who 
must work with the passions of men for their means. 
The blind reverence for things ancient is indeed so fool- 
ish that it might make a wise man laugh, if it were not 
also sometimes so mischievous that it would rather make 
a good man weep. Yet, since it may not be wholly cured, 
it must be discreetly indulged; and, therefore, those who 
would amend evil laws should consider rather how much 
it may be safe to spare, than how much it may be pos- 
sible to change. Have you not heard that men who have 
been shut up for many years in dungeons shrink if they 
see the light, and fall down if their irons be struck off? 
And so, when nations have long been in the house of 
bondage, the chains which have crippled them are neces- 
sary to support them, the darkness which hath weakened 
their sight is necessary to preserve it. Therefore release 
them not too rashly, lest they curse their freedom and 
pine for their prison. 

“J think, indeed, that the renowned Parliament, of 


which we have talked so much, did show, until it became | 


subject to the soldiers, a singular and admirable modera- 
tion, in such times scarcely to be hoped, and most worthy 
to be an example to all that shall come after. But on 
this argument I have said enough: and I will, therefore, 
only pray to Almighty God that those who shall, in future 
times, stand forth in defence of our liberties, as well 
civil as religious, may adorn the good cause by mercy, 
prudence, and soberness, to the glory of his name and the 
happiness and honour of the English people.” 
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And so ended that discourse; and not long after we 
were set on shore again at the Temple-gardens, and there 
parted company: and the same evening I took notes of © 
what had been said, which I have here more fully set 
down, from regard both to the fame of the men, and the 
importance of the subject-matter. 


A PROPHETIC ACCOUNT 


OF A GRAND NATIONAL EPIC POEM, TO BE ENTITLED “THE 
WELLINGTONAID,” AND TO BE PUBLISHED A. D. 2824 


(NovEMBER 1824., 


_ How I became a prophet, it is not very important to 
the reader to know. Nevertheless, I feel all the anxiety 
which, under similar circumstances, troubled the sensitive 
mind of Sidrophel ; and, like him, am eager to vindicate 
myself from the suspicion of having practised forbidden 
arts, or held intercourse with beings of another world. 
I solemnly declare, therefore, that I] never saw a ghost, 
like Lord Lyttleton; consulted a gipsy, like Josephine ; 
nor heard my name pronounced by an absent person, like 
Dr. Johnson. Though it is now almost as usual for 
gentlemen to appear at the moment of their death to 
their friends as to call on them during their life, none of 
my acquaintance have been so polite as to pay me that 
customary attention. I have derived my knowledge 
neither from the dead nor from the living; neither from 
the lines of a hand, nor from the grounds of a tea-cup ; 


neither from the stars of the firmament, nor from the: 


fiends of the abyss. I have never, like the Wesley family, 
heard “ that mighty leading angel,’ ” who “ drew after him 
the third part of heaven’s sons,’ ’ scratching in my cup- 
board. I have never been enticed to sign any of those 
delusive bonds which have been the ruin of so many poor 
_ creatures ; and, having always been an indifferent horse- 
man, I have been careful not to venture pbc! on & 
broomstick. 
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My insight into futurity, like that of George Fox the 
Quaker, and that of our great and philosophic poet, Lord 
Byron, is derived from simple presentiment. This is a 
far less artificial process than those which are employed 
by some others. Yet my predictions will, I believe, be 
found more correct than theirs, or, at all events, as Sir 
Benjamin Backbite says in the play, “more circum- 
stantial.” 

I prophecy, then, that, in the year 2824, according to 
our present reckoning, a grand national Epic Poem, worthy 
to be compared with the Iliad, the Atneid, or the Jerusa- 
lem, will be published in London. : ; 

Men naturally take an interest in the adventures of 
every eminent writer. 1 will, therefore, gratify the laud- 
able curiosity, which, on this occasion, will doubtless be 
universal, by prefixing to my account of the poem a 
concise memoir of the poet. 

Richard Quongti will be born at Westminster on the 
Ist of July, 2786. He will be the younger son of the 
younger branch of one of the most respectable families 
in England. He will be lineally descended from Quongti, 
the famous Chinese liberal, who, after the failure of the 
heroic attempt of his party to obtain a constitution from 
the Emperor Fim Fam, will take refuge in England, in 
the twenty-third century. Here his descendants will 
obtain considerable note; and one branch of the family 
will be raised to the peerage. 

Richard, however, though destined to exalt his family 
to distinction far nobler than any which wealth or titles 
can bestow, will be born to a very scanty fortune. He 
will display in his early youth such striking talents as will 
attract the notice of Viscount Quongti, his third cousin, 
then secretary of state for the Steam Department. At 
the expense of this eminent nobleman, he will be sent to 
prosecute his studies at the university of Tombuctoo. To 
that illustrious seat of the muses all the ingenuous youth 
of every country will then be attracted by the high scien- 
tific character of Professor Quashaboo, and the eminent 
literary attainments of Professor Kissey Kickey. In spite 
of this formidable competition, however, Quongti will 
acquire the highest honours in every department of knowl- . 
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edge, and: will obtain the esteem of his associates by his — 


amiable and unaffected manners. The guardians of the 
young Duke of Carrington, premier peer of England, and 
the last remaining scion of the ancient and illustrious 
house of Smith, will be desirous to secure so able an in- 


structor for their ward. With the Duke, Quongti will - 


perform the grand tour, and visit the polished courts of 
Sydney and Capetown. After prevailing on his pupil, 
_with great difficulty, to subdue a violent and imprudent 
passion which he had conceived for a Hottentot lady, of 
great beauty and accomplishments indeed, but of dubious 


character, he will travel with him to the United States of | 
America. But that tremendous war which will be fatal — 


to American liberty will, at that time, be raging through 
the whole federation. At New York the travellers will 
hear of the final defeat and death of the illustrious cham- 
pion of freedom, Jonathan Higginbottom, and of the ele- 
vation of Ebenezer Hogsflesh to the perpetual Presidency. 
They will not choose to proceed in a journey which would 
expose them to the insults of that brutal soldiery, whose 
cruelty and rapacity will have devastated Mexico and 
Colombia, and now at length, enslaved their own 
country. 

On their return to England, a.p. 2810, the death of 
the Duke will compel his preceptor to seek for a subsist- 
ence by literary labours. His fame will be raised by 
many small productions of considerable merit; and he 


will at last obtain a permanent place in the highest class 


of writers by his great epic poem. 
This celebrated work will become, with unexampled 


rapidity a popular favourite. The sale will be so benefi- | 


cial to the author that, instead of going about the dirty 
streets on his velocipede, he will be enabled to set up his 
balloon. 

The character of this noble poem will be so finely and 
justly given in the Tombuctoo Review for April, 2825, 
that I cannot refrain from translating the passage. The 
author will be our poet’s old preceptor, Professor Kissey 
Kickey. 

“In pathos, in splendour of language, in sweetness of 


versification, Mr. Quongti has long been considered as. 
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unrivalled. In his exquisite poem on the Ornithorynchus 
Paradoxus all these qualities are displayed in their great- 
est perfection. . How exquisitely does that work arrest 
and embody the undefined and vague shadows which flit 
over an imaginative mind. The cold worldling may not 
comprehend 1 it; but it will find a response in the bosom 
of every youthful poet, of every enthusiastic lover, who 
has seen an Ornithorynchus Paradoxus by moonlight. But 
we were yet to learn that he possessed the comprehension, 
the judgment, and the fertility of mind indispensable to 
the epic poet. 

“Jt is dificult to conceive a plot more perfect than 
that of the ‘ Wellingtoniad.’ It is most faithful to the 
manners of the age to which it relates. It preserves ex- 
actly all the historical circumstances, and interweaves 
them most artfully with all the speciosa miracula of su- 
pernatural agency.’ 

Thus far the learned Professor of Humanity in the 
university of Tombuctoo. I fear that the critics of our 
time will form an opinion diametrically opposite as to 
these very points. Some will, I fear, be disgusted by the 
machinery, which is derived from the mythology of an- 
cient Greece. I can only say that, in the twenty-ninth 
century, that machinery will be universally in use among 
poets ; and that Quongti will use it, partly in conformity 
with the general practice, and partly from a veneration, 
- perhaps excessive, for the great remains of classical anti- 
quity, which will then, as now, be assiduously read by 
every man of education; though Tom Moore’s songs will 
be forgotten, and only three copies of Lord Byron’s works 
will exist: one in the possession of King George the 
Nineteenth, one in the Duke of Carrington’s collection, 
and one in the library of the British Museum. Finally, 
should any good. people be concerned to hear that Pagan 
fictions will so long retain their influence over literature, 
let them reflect that, as the Bishop of St. David’s says, in 
his “ Proofs of the Inspiration of the Sybilline Verses,” 
read at the last meeting of the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature, “at all events, a Pagan is not a Papist.” 

Some readers of the present day may think that’ 
Quongti is by no means entitled to the compliments 
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which his Negro critic pays him on his adherence to, the 
historical cireumstances of the time in which he has chosen 
his subject; that, where he introduces any trait of our 
manners, it is in the wrong place, and that he confounds 
the customs of our age with those of much more remote _ 
periods. I can only say that the charge is infinitely more 
applicable to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. If, therefore, 
the reader should detect, in the following abstract of the 
' plot, any little deviation from strict historical accuracy, 
let him reflect, for a moment, whether Agamemnon would 
not have found as much to censure in the Iliad,—Dido in 
the Mneid,—or Godfrey in the Jerusalem. Let him not 
suffer his opinions to depend on circumstances which can- 
not possibly affect the truth or falsehood of the represen- 
tation. If it be impossible for a single man to kill hun- 
dreds in battle, the impossibility is not diminished by 
distance of time. If it be as certain that Rinaldo never 
disenchanted a forest in Palestine as it is that the Duke 
of Wellington never disenchanted the forest of Soignes, 
can we, as rational men, tolerate the one story and ridi- 
cule the other? Of this, at least, ] am certain, that what- 
ever excuse we have for admiring the plots of those 
famous poems our children will have for extolling that of 
the “ Wellingtoniad.” 

I shall proceed to give a sketch of the narrative. The 
subject is “ The Reign of the Hundred Days.” 


BOOK I. 


THE poem commences, in form, with a solemn proposition 
of the subject. Then the muse is invoked to give the poet 
accurate information as to the causes of so terrible a com- 
motion. The answer to this question, being, it is to be 
supposed, the joint production of the poet.and the muse, 
ascribes the event to circumstances which have hitherto 
eluded all the research of political writers, namely, the 
influence of the god Mars, who, we are told, had some 
forty years before usurped the conjugal rights of old 
Carlo Buonaparte, and given birth to Napoleon. By his 
incitement it was that the emperor with his devoted com- 
panions was now on the sea, returning to his ancient do- 
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minions. The gods were at present, fortunately for the 
adventurer, feasting with the Ethiopians, whose enter- 
tainments, according to the ancient custom described by ~ 
Homer, they annually attended, with the same sort of con- 
_ descending gluttony which now carries the cabinet to Guild- 
hall on the 9th of November. Neptune was, in conse- 
quence, absent, and unable to prevent the enemy of his 
favourite island from crossing his element. Boreas, how- 
ever, who had his abode on the banks of the Russian ocean, 
and who, like Thetis in the Iliad, was not of sufficient 
quality to have an invitation to Ethiopia, resolves to de- 
stroy the armament which brings war and danger to his 
beloved Alexander. He accordingly raises a storm which 
is most powerfully described. Napoleon bewails the 
inglorious fate for which he seems to be reserved. “ Oh! 
thrice happy,” says he, “ those who were frozen to death 
at Krasnoi, or slaughtered at Leipzic. -O Kutusoff, 
bravest of the Russians, wherefore was [ not permitted to 
fall by thy victorious sword?” He then offers a prayer 
to AXolus, and vows to him a sacrifice of a black ram. In 
consequence, the god recalls his turbulent subject; the 
sea is calmed; and the ship anchors in the port of Frejus. 
Napoleon and Bertrand, who is always called the faithful 
Bertrand, land to explore the country ; Mars meets them 
disguised as a lancer of the guard, wearing the cross of 
the legion of honour. He advises them to apply for ne- 
cessaries of all kinds to the governor, shows them the 
way, and disappears with a strong smell of gunpowder. 
Napoleon makes a pathetic speech, and enters the gover- 
nor’s house. Here he sees hanging up a fine print of the 
battle of Austerlitz, himself in the foreground giving his 
orders. This puts him in high spirits; he advances and 
salutes the governor, who receives him most loyally, gives 
him an entertainment, and, according to the usage of all 
epic hosts, insists after dinner on a full narration of all 
that has happened to him since the battle of Leipzic. 


BOOK II. 


Napo.ron carries his narrative from the battle of Leipzic 
to his abdication, But, as we shall have a great quantity 
of fighting on our hands, I think it best to omit the details. 
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BOOK Iii. 


Napotron describes his sojourn at Elba, and his return ; 
how he was driven by stress of weather to Sardinia, and 
fought with the harpies there; how he was then carried 
southward to Sicily, where he generously took on board 
an English sailor, whom a man of war had unhappily left 
there, and who was in imminent danger of being devoured 
by the Cyclops; how he landed in the bay of Naples, 
saw the Sibyl, and descended to Tartarus; how he held 


a long and pathetic conversation with Poniatowski, whom _ 


he found wandering unburied on the banks of Styx; how 
he swore to give him a splendid funeral ; how he had also 
an affectionate interview with Desaix; how Moreau and 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie fled at the sight of him. “He re- 
lates that he then re-embarked, and met with nothing of 
importance till the commencement of the storm with 
which the poem opens. 


BOOK IV 


Tue scene changes to Paris. Fame, in the garb of an ex- 
press, brings intelligence of the landing of Napoleon. 
The king performs a sacrifice: but the entrails are unfa- 
vorable ; and the victim is without a heart. He prepares 
to encounter the invader. A young captain of the guard, 
the son of Marie Antoinette by Apollo,—in the shape of 


a fiddler, rushes in to tell him that Napoleon is approach- 


ing with a vast army. ‘The royal forces are drawn out 
for battle. Full catalogues are given of the regiments on 
both sides; their colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and uni- 
form. 


BOOK V. 


Tue king comes forward and defies Napoleon to single 
combat. Napoleon accepts it. Sacrifices are offered. 
The ground is measured by Ney and Macdonald. The 
combatants advance. Louis snaps his pistol in vain. 
The bullet of Napoleon, on the contrary, carries off the 
tip of the king’s ear. Napoleon then rushes on him 
sword in hand. But Louis snatches up a stone, such as 
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‘ten men of those degenerate days will be unable to move, 
and hurls it at his antagonist. Mars averts it. Napoleon 
then seizes Louis, and is about to strike a fatal blow, when 
Bacchus intervenes, like Venus in the third book of the 
liad, bears off the king in a thick cloud, and seats him in 
an hotel at Lille, with a bottle of Maraschino and a basin 
of soup before him. Both armies instantly proclaim Na- . 
poleon emperor. 


BOOK VI. 


Neptune, returned from his Ethiopian revels, sees with 
rage the events which have taken place in Europe. He 
flies to the cave of Alecto, and drags out the fiend, com- 
manding her to excite universal hostility against Napoleon. 
The Fury repairs to Lord Castlereagh ; and, as, when she 
visited Turnus, she assumed the form of an old woman, 
she here appears in the kindred shape of Mr. Vansittart, 
and in an impassioned address exhorts his lordship to war. 
His lordship, like Turnus, treats this unwonted monitor 
with great disrespect, tells him that he is an old doting 
fool, and advises him to look after the ways and means, 
and leave questions of peace and war to his betters. The 
Fury then displays all her terrors. The neat powdered 
hair bristles up into snakes; the black stockings appear 
clotted with blood; and, brandishing a torch, she an- 
nounces her name and mission. Lord Castlereagh, seized 
with fury, flies instantly to the Parliament, and recom- 
mends war with a torrent of eloquent invective. All the 
members instantly clamour for vengeance, seize their 
arms which are hanging round the walls of the house, and 
rush forth to prepare for instant hostilities. 


BOOK VII. 


Iy this book intelligence arrives at London of the flight of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme from France. It is stated that 
this heroine, armed from head to foot, defended Bordeaux 
against the adherents of Napoleon, and that she fought 
hand to hand with Clausel, and beat him down with an 
enormous stone. Deserted by her followers, she at last 
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like Turnus, plunged, armed as she was, into the Garonne, _ 
and swam to an English ship which lay off the coast. | 
This intelligence yet more inflames the English to war. 

A yet bolder flight than any which has been mentioned 
follows. The Duke of Wellington goes to take leave of 
the duchess ; and a scene passes quite equal to the famous ~ 
interview of Hector and Andromache. Lord Douro is 
frightened at his father’s feather, but begs for his epaulette. 


BOOK VIII. 


Neprung, trembling for the event of the war, implores 
Venus, who, as the offspring of his element, naturally ve- 
nerates him, to procure from Vulcan a deadly sword and 
a pair of unerring pistols for the duke. They are accord- 
ingly made, and superbly decorated. ‘The sheath of the 
sword, like the shield of Achilles, is carved, in exquisitely 
fine miniature, with scenes from the common life of the 
period ; a dance at Almack’s, a boxing-match at the 
Fives-court, a lord mayor’s procession, and a man hang- 
ing. All these are fully and elegantly described. The 
Duke thus armed hastens to Brussels. 


BOOK IX. 


Tue Duke is received at Brussels by the King of the 
Netherlands with great magnificence. He is informed of 
the approach of the armies of all the confederate kings. © 
The poet, however, with a laudable zeal for the glory of 

his country, completely passes over the exploits of the 
Austrians in Italy, and the discussions of the congress. 
England and France, Wellington and Napoleon, almost 
exclusively occupy his attention. Several days are spent 
at Brussels in revelry. The English heroes astonish their 
allies by exhibiting splendid games, similar to those which 
draw the flower of the British aristocracy to Newmarket 
and Moulsey Hurst, and which will be considered by our 
descendants with as much veneration as the Olympian 
and Isthmian contests by classical students of the present 
time. In the combat of the cestus, Shaw, the life-guards- 
man, vanquishes the Prince of Orange, and obtains a bull 
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asa prize. In the horse-race, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Uxbridge ride against each other; the Duke is 
victorious, and is rewarded with twelve opera. -girls. On 
the last day of the festivities, a splendid dance takes place, 
at which all the heroes attend. 


BOCK X. 


Mars, seeing the English army thus inactive, hastens to 
rouse Napoleon, who, conducted by Night and Silence, 
unexpectedly attacks the Prussians. The slaughter is im- 
mense. Napoleon kills many whose histories and families 
are happily particularised. He slays Herman, the crani- 
ologist, who dwelt by the linden-shadowed Elbe, and 
measured with his eye the skulls of all who walked 
through the streets of Berlin. Alas! his own skull is 
now cleft by the Corsican sword. Four pupils of the 
University of Jena advance together to encounter the 
Emperor; at four blows he destroys them all. Blucher 
rushes to arrest the devastation ; Napoleon strikes him 
to the ground, and is on the point of killing him, but 
Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all the other heroes of the 
Prussian army, gather round him, and bear the venerable 
chief to a distance from the field. The slaughter is con- 
tinued till night. In the mean time Neptune has de- 
spatched Fame to bear the intelligence to the Duke, who 
is dancing at Brussels. The whole army is put in mo- 
tion. The Duke of Brunswick’s horse speaks to admon- 
ish him of his danger, but in vain. 


BOOK XI. 


Picron, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Prince of Orange, 
engage Ney at Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke of 
Brunswick, and strips him, sending his belt to Napoleon. 
The English fall back on Waterloo. Jupiter calls a 
council of the gods, and commands that none shall inter- 
fere on either side. Mars and Neptune make very elo- 
quent speeches. The battle of Waterloo commences. 
Napoleon kills Picton and Delancey. Ney engages Pon- 
sonby and kills him. ‘The Prince of Orange is wounded 
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by Soult. Lord Uxbridge flies to check the carnage. He 
is severely wounded by Napoleon, and only saved by the 
assistance of Lord Hill. In the mean time the Duke 
makes a tremendous carnage among the French. He 
encounters General Duhesme and vanquishes him, but 
spares his life. He kills Toubert, who kept the gaming- 
house in the Palais Royal, and ‘Maronet, who loved to 


spend whole nights in drinking champagne. Clerval, who . 


had been hooted from the stage, and had then become 2 
captain in the Imperial Guard, wished that he had still 
continued to face the more harmless enmity of the 
Parisian pit. But Larrey, the son of Eseulapius, whom 
his father had instructed in all the secrets of his art, and 
who was surgeon-general of the French army, embraced 
the knees of the destroyer, and conjured him not to give 
death to one whose office it was to give life. The — 
raised him, and bade him live. 

But we must hasten to the close. Napoleon rushes to 
encounter Wellington. Both armies stand in mute amaze. 
The heroes fire their pistols; that of Napoleon misses, 
but that of Wellington, formed by the hand of Vulcan, 
and primed by the Cyclops, wounds the Emperor in the 
thigh. THe flies, and takes refuge among his troops. The 
fight becomes promiscuous. The arrival of the Prussians, 
from a motive of patriotism, the poet completely passes 
over. 


~ 


BOOK XII. 


Tunes are now hastening to the catastrophe. Napoleon 
flies to London, and, seating himself on the hearth of the 
Regent, embraces the household gods, and conjures him, 
by the venerable age of George III, and by the opening 


perfections of the Princess Charlotte, to spare him. The’ 


Prince is inclined to do so; when, looking on his breast, 
he sees there the belt of the Duke of Brunswick. He 
instantly draws his sword, and is about to stab the de- 
stroyer of his kinsman. Piety and hospitality, however, 
restrain his hand. He takes a middle course, and con- 
demns Napoleon to be exposed on a desert island. The 
King of France re-enters Paris; and the poem concludes, 


SADLER’S LAW OF POPULATION. 


(Jury 1880.) 


The Law of Population: a Treatise in Six Books, in Disproof 
of the Superfecundity of Human Beings, and developing 
the real Principle of their Increase. By Micwarn THomas 
Sapier, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, London: 18380. 


We did not expect a good book from Mr. Sadler: and 
it is well that we did not; for he has given us a very bad 
one. The matter of his treatise is extraordinary ; the 
manner more extraordinary still. His arrangement is 
confused, his repetitions endless, his style everything 
which it ought not to be. Instead of saying what he has 
to say with the perspicuity, the precision, and the simpli- 
city in which consists the eloquence proper to scientific 
writing, he indulges without measure in vague, bombastic 
declamation, made up of those fine things which boys of 
fifteen admire, and which everybody, who is not destined 
to be a boy all his life, weeds vigorously out of his com- 
positions after five-and-twenty. That portion of his two 
thick volumes which is not made up of statistical tables, 
consists principally of ejaculations, apostrophes, meta- 
phors, similes,—all the worst of their respective kinds. 
His thoughts are dressed up in this shabby finery with 
so much profusion and so little discrimination, that they 
remind us of a company of wretched strolling players, 
who have huddled on suits of ragged and faded tinsel, taken 
from a common wardrobe, and fitting neither their per- 
sons nor their parts; and who then exhibit themselves to 
the laughing and pitying spectators, in a state of strutting, 
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ranting, painted, gilded beggary. “Oh, rare Daniels!” 
“ Political economist, go and do thou likewise!” “ Hear, 
ye political economists and anti-populationists!” “ Popu- 
lation, if not proscribed and worried down by the Cer- 
berean dogs of this wretched and cruel system, really does 
press against the level of the means of subsistence, and 
still elevating that level, it continues thus to urge society 
through advancing stages, till at length the strong and 
resistless hand of necessity presses the secret spring of 
human prosperity, and the portals of Providence fly open, 
and disclose to the enraptured gaze the promised land of 
contented and rewarded labour.” ‘These are specimens, 
taken at random, of Mr. Sadler’s eloquence. We could 
easily multiply them ; but our readers, we fear, are already 
inclined to ery for mercy. e 
Much blank verse and much rhyme is also scattered 
through these volumes, sometimes rightly quoted, some- 
times wrongly,—sometimes good, sometimes insuffer- 
able,—sometimes taken from Shakspeare, and some- 
times, for aught we know, Mr. Sadler’s own. “ Let man,” 
cries the philosopher, “ take heed how he rashly violates 
his trust ;”” and thereupon he breaks forth into singing as 
follows : 
“What myriads wait in destiny’s dark womb, 
Doubtful of life or an eternal tomb! 
Tis his to blot them from the book of fate, 
Or, like a second Deity, create ; s 
To dry the stream of being in its source, 
Or bid it, widening, win its restless course ; 


While, earth and heaven replenishing, the flood 
Rolls to its Ocean fount, and rests in God.” 


If these lines are not Mr. Sadler’s, we heartily beg his 
pardon for our suspicion—a suspicion which, we acknowl. 
edge, ought not to be lightly entertained of any human 
being. We can only say that we never met with them 
before, and that we do not much care how long it may be 
before we meet with them, or with any others like them, 
again 

The spirit of this work is as bad as its style. We 
never met with a book which so strongly indicated that 
the writer was in a good humor with himself, and in a bad 
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hunior with everybody else; which contained so much of 
that kind of reproach which is vulgarly said to be no 
slander, and of that kind of praise which is vulgarly said 
to be no commendation. Mr. Malthus is attacked in lan- 
guage which it would be scarcely decent to employ re- 
specting Titus Oates. “ Atrocious,” “ execrable,” “ blas- 
phemous,” and other epithets of the same kind, are poured 
forth against that able, excellent, and honourable man, 
with a profusion which in the early part of the work 
excites indignation, but, after the first hundred pages, pro- 
duces mere weariness and nausea. In the preface, Mr. 
Sadler excuses himself on the plea of haste. ‘Two-thirds 
of his book, he tells us, were written in a few months. If 
any terms have escaped him which can be construed into 
personal disrespect, he shall deeply regret that he had not 
more time to revise them. We must inform him that 
the tone of his book required a very different apology ; 
and that a quarter of a year, though it is a short time for 
a man to be engaged in writing a book, is a very long 
time for a man to be in a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion Mr. Sadler will 
not disclaim. His isa theme, he tells us, on which “it were 
impious to be calm ;”’ and he boasts that, “ instead of con- 
forming to the candour of the present age, he has imitated 
the honesty of preceding ones, in expressing himself with 
the utmost plainness and freedom throughout.” If Mr. 
Sadler really wishes that the controversy about his new 
principle of population should be carried on with all the 
license of the seventeenth century, we can have no personal 
objections. We are quite as little afraid of a contest in 
which quarter shall be neither given nor taken as he can 
be. But we would advise him seriously to consider, 
before he publishes the promised continuation of his work, 
whether he be not one of that class of writers who stand 
peculiarly in need of the candour which he insults, and 
who would have most to fear from that unsparing severity 
which he practises and recommends. 

There is only one excuse for the extreme acrimony 
_ with which this book is written; and that excuse is but a 

bad one. Mr. Sadler imagines that the theory of Mr. 
Malthus is inconsistent with Christianity, and even with 
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the purer forms of Deism. Now, even had this been the 
case, a greater degree of mildness and self-command than 
Mr. Sadler has shown would have been beeoming in @ 
writer who had undertaken to defend the religion of char- 
ity. But, in fact, the imputation which has been thrown 
on Mr, Malthus and his followers is so absurd as scarcely 
to deserve an answer. As it appears, however, in almost 
every page of Mr. Sadler’s book, we will say a few words 
respecting it. 

Mr. Sadler describes Mr. Malthus’s prineiple in the 
following words :— 

“Tt pronounces that there exists an evil in the principle of pop- 
ulation; an evil, not accidental, but inherent; not ef occasional 
occurrence, but in perpetual operation ; not light, transient, or miti- 


gated, but productive of miseries, compared with which all those 
inflicted by human institutions, that is to say, by the weakness and 


wickedness of man, however instigated, are ‘light:’ an evil, finally, — 


for which there is ne remedy save one, which had been long over- 
looked, and which is now enunciated in terms which evinee any- 
thing rather than confidence. It is a principle, moreover, pre-eminent- 
ly bold, as well as ‘elear.”. Witha presumption, te call it by no fitter 
name, of which it may be doubted whether literature, heathen or 
Christian, furnishes parallel, it professes te trace this supposed evil 
to its source, ‘the laws of nature, which are those of God ;’ thereby 
implying, and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deity 
multiplies his offspring, and that by which he makes provision for 
their sustentation, are different, and, indeed, irreconcilable.” 


“This theory,” he adds, “in the plain apprehension 


of the many, lowers the character of the Deity in that — 


attribute, which, as Rousseau has well observed, is the 
most essential to him, his goodness; or otherwise, im- 
pugns his wisdom. | 

Now nothing is more certain than that there is physical 
and moral evil in the world. Whoever, therefore, be- 
lieves, as we do most firmly believe, in the goodness of 
God, must believe that there is no incompatibility between 
the goodness of God and the existence of physical and 
moral evil. If, then, the goodness of God be not incom- 
patible with the existence of physical and moral evil, on 
what grounds does Mr. Sadler maintain that the goodness 
of God is incompatible with the law of population laid 
down by Mr. Malthus ? . | 

Is there any difference between the particular form of 
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evil which would be produced by over-population, and 
other forms of evil which we know to exist in the world ? 
It is, says Mr. Sadler, not a light or transient evil, but a 
great and permanent evil. What then? The question of 
the origin of evil is a question of ay or no,—not a ques- 
tion of more or less. _If any explanation can be found by 
which the slightest inconvenience ever sustained by any 
sentient being can be reconciled with the divine attribute 
of benevolence, that explanation will equally apply to the 
most dreadful and extensive calamities that can ever afflict 
the human race. The difficulty arises from an apparent 
contradiction in terms; and that difficulty is as complete 
in the case of a headache which lasts for an hour as in the 
case of a pestilence which unpeoples an empire,—in the 
case of the gust which makes us shiver for a moment as 
in the case of the hurricane in which an Armada is cast 
away. 

It is, according to Mr. Sadler, an mstance of pre- 
sumption unparalleled in literature, heathen or Christian, 
to trace an evil to “the laws of nature, which are those 
of God,” as its source. Is not hydrophobia an evil? And 
is it not a law of nature that hydrophobia should be com- 
municated by the bite of a mad dog? Is not malaria an 
evil? And is it not a law of nature that in particular 
situations the human frame should be liable to malaria ? 
We know that there is evil in the world. If it is not to 
be traced to the laws of nature, how did it come into the 
world? Is it supernatural? And, if we suppose it to be 
supernatural, is not the difficulty of reconciling it with the 
divine attributes as great as if we suppose it to be natu- 
ral? Or, rather, what do the words natural and super- 
natural mean when applied to the operations of the Su- 
preme Mind ? 

Mr. Sadler has attempted, in another part of his work, 
to meet these obvious arguments, by a distinction without 
a difference. 


‘“The scourges of human existence, as necessary regulators of 
the numbers of mankind, it is also agreed by some, are not incon- 
sistent with the wisdom or benevolence of the Governor of the 
universe; though such think that it is a mere after-concern to ‘ rec- 
oncile the undeniable state of the fact to the attributes we assign to 
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the Deity.’ ‘The purpose of the earthquake,’ say they, ‘the hurri- 
cane, the drought, or the famine, by which thousands, and some- 
times almost millions, of the human race, are at once overwhelmed, 
or left the victims of lingering want, is certainly inscrutable.’ How 
singular is it that a sophism like this, so false, as a mere illustration, 
should pass for an argument, as it has long done! The principle 
of population is declared to be naturally productive of evils to man- 
kind, and as having that constant and manifest tendency to increase 
their numbers beyond the means of their subsistence, which has 
produced the unhappy and disgusting consequences so often enu- 
merated. This is, then, its- universal tendency or rule. But is 
there in Nature the same constant tendency to these earthquakes, 
hurricanes, droughts, and famines, by which so many myriads, if 
not millions, are overwhelmed or reduced at once to ruin? No; 
these awful events are strange exceptions to the ordinary course of 
things; their visitations are partial, and they occur at distant in- 
tervals of time. While Religion has assigned to them a very sol- 
emn office, Philosophy readily refers them to those great and 
benevolent principles of Nature by which the universe is regulated. 
But were there a constantly operating tendency to these calamitous 
occurrences ; did we feel the earth beneath us tremulous, and giving 
ceaseless and certain tokens of the coming catastrophe of Nature ; 
were the hurricane heard mustering its devastating powers, and 
perpetually muttering around us; were the skies ‘like brass,’ with- 
out a cloud to produce one genial drop to refresh the thirsty earth, 
and famine, consequently, visibly on the approach; I say, would 
such a state of things, as resulting from the constant laws of Nature, 
be ‘reconcilable with the attributes we assign to the Deity,’ or with 
any attributes which in these inventive days could be assigned to | 
him, so as to represent him as anything but the tormentor, rather 
than the kind benefactor, of his creatures? Life, in such a condition, 
would be like the unceasingly threatened and miserable existence of 
Damocles at the table of Dionysius, and the tyrant himself the 
worthy image of the Deity of the anti-populationists.” 


Surely this is wretched trifling. Is it on the number 
of bad harvests, or of volcanic eruptions, that this great 
question depends? Mr. Sadler’s piety, it seems, would 
be proof against'one rainy summer, but would be over- 
come by three or four in succession. On the coasts of the-: 
Mediterranean, where earthquakes are rare, he would be 
an optimist. South America would make him a sceptic, 
and Java a decided Manichean. To say that religion as- 
signs a solemn office to these visitations is nothing to 
the purpose. Why was a man so constituted as to need 
such warnings? It is equally unmeaning to say that 
philosophy refers these events to benevolent general laws 
of nature. In so far as the laws of nature produce evil, 
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they are clearly not benevolent. They may produce 
much good. But why is this good mixed with evil ? 
The most subtle and powerful intellects have been labour- 
ing for centuries to solve these difficulties. The true 
solution, we are inclined to think, is that which has been 
rather suggested, than developed, by Paley and Butler. 
But there is not one solution which will not apply quite 
as well to the evils of over-population as to any other 
evil. Many excellent people think that it is presumptuous 
to meddle with such high questions at all, and that, though 
there doubtless is an explanation, our facultics are not 
sufficiently enlarged to comprehend that explanation. 
This mode of getting rid of the difficulty, again, will 
apply quite as well to the evils of over-population as to 
any other evils. We are sure that those who humbly 
confess their inability to expound the great enigma act 
more rationally and more decorously than Mr. Sadler, 
who tells us, with the utmost confidence, which are the 
means and which the ends,—which the exceptions and 
which the rules, in the government of the universe ;— 
who consents to bear a little evil without denying the 
divine benevolence, but distinctly announces that a certain 
quantity of dry weather or stormy weather would force 
him to regard the Deity as the tyrant of his creatures. 
The great discovery by which Mr. Sadler has, as he 
conceives, vindicated the ways of Providence, is enounced 
with all the pomp of capital letters. We must particu- 
larly beg that our readers will peruse it with attention. 


‘“No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly as- 
certained, whether by general observation or actual proof, than 
that their fecundity varies in different communities and countries. 
The principle which effects this variation, without the necessity of 
those cruel and unnatural expedients so frequently adverted to, con- 
stitutes what I presume to call Toe Law or PopuLarion ; and that 
law may be thus briefly enunciated :— 

“THe PROLIFICNESS OF HUMAN BEINGS, OTHERWISE SIMILARLY 
CIRCUMSTANCED, VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS. 

“The preceding definition may be thus amplified and explained. 
Premising, as a mere truism, that marriages under precisely similar 
circumstances will, on the average, be equally fruitful everywhere, 
I proceed to state, first, that the prolificness of a given number of 
marriages will, all other circumstances being the same, vary in pro- 
portion to the condensation of the population, so that that prolific- 
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ness shall be greatest where the numbers on an equal space are the 
fewest, and, on the contrary, the smallest where those numbers are 
the largest.” 


Mr. Sadler, at setting out, abuses Mr. Malthus for 
enouncing his theory in terms taken from the exact 
sciences. ‘“ Applied to the mensuration of human fecun- 
dity,” he tells us, “the most fallacious of all things is 
geometrical demonstration;” and he again informs us 
that those “act an irrational and irreverent part, who 
affect to measure the mighty depth of God’s mercies by 
their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, by their geometrical 
ratios, that it is inadequate to receive and contain the 
efflux of that fountain of life which is in Him.” 

It appears, however, that it is not to the use of mathe- 
matical words, but only to the use of those words in 
their right senses that Mr. Sadler objects. The law of 
inverse variation, or inverse proportion, is as much a part 
of mathematical science as the law of geometric progres- 
sion. The only difference in this respect between Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Sadler is, that Mr. Malthus knows what 
is meant by geometric progression, and that Mr. Sadler 
has not the faintest notion of what is meant by inverse 
variation. Had he understood the proposition which he 
has enounced with so much pomp, its ludicrous absurdity 
must at once have flashed on his mind. . 

Let it be supposed that there is a tract in the back 
settlements of America, or in New South Wales, equal in 
size to London, with only a single couple, a man and his 
wife, living upon it. ‘The population of London, with its 
immediate suburbs, is now probably about a million and 
ahalf. The average fecundity of a marriage in London 
is, as Mr. Sadler tells us, 2°35. How many children will 
the woman in the back settlements bear according to Mr. 
Sadler’s theory ? The solution of the problem is easy. 
As the population in this tract in the back settlements is 
to the population of London, so will be the number of 
children born from a marriage in London to the number 
of children born from the marriage of this couple in the 
back settlements. That is to say— 

2: 1,500,000: : 2°35: 1,762,500. 
The lady will have 1,762,500 children : a large “ efflux 
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of the fountain of life,” to borrow Mr. Sadler’s sonorous 
rhetoric, as the most philoprogenitive parent could pos- 
sibly desire. 

But let us, instead of putting cases of our own, look 
at some of those which Mr. Sadler has brought forward 
in support of his theory. The following table, he tells 
us, exhibits a striking proof of the truth of his main posi- 
tion. It seems to us to prove only that Mr. Sadler does 
not know what inverse proportion means, 


Inhabitants ona Children 
Countries. square mile, toa 

about Marriage. 
Cape of Good Hope . . 1 5°48 
‘North America ..-...°. 4 5°22 
Russia in Europe . . . 23 4°94 
BM cs a a ee ee 4°89 
eee te ee 100 4°70 
PRE 2s ORS EN 140 4°22, 
eee aes ae 160 3°66 


Is 1 to 160 as 3°66 to 5-48? If Mr. Sadler’s principle 
were just, the number of children produced by a marriage 
at the Cape would be, not 5:48, but very near 600. Or 
take America and France. Is 4'to 140 as 4°22 to 5°22? 
The number of births to a marriage in North America 
ought, according to this proportion, to be about 150. 

Mr. Sadler states the law of population in England 
thus :— 


“Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile, 
From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 ae are 420 


— 100 to 150 (9 counties) . ‘ 2h OS 
— 150 to 200 (16 counties) P ° . . . 390 
— 200 to 250 (4 counties) ‘ . . . ; 888 
— 250 to 300 (5 counties) ‘ ° ‘ R : 378 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) ‘ ; ‘ d : 353 
— 500 to 600 (2 counties) ° Ae Silt gr , , 831 
— 4000 and upwards (1 county) 246 


“ Now, I think it quite reasonable to conclude, that, were there 
not another document in existence relative to this ‘subject, the facts 
thus deduced from the census of England are fully sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies in- 
versely as their numbers. How, I ask, can it be evaded?” 
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What, we ask, is there to evade? Is 246 to 420 as 


50 to 40002 Is 831 to 396 as 100 to 5002 If the law. 


propounded by Mr. Sadler were correct, the births to a 
hundred marriages in the least populous parts of England, 
246 x 4000 


50 
dred children to every mother. But we will not carry 
on these calculations. The absurdity of Mr. Sadler’s 
proposition is so palpable that it is unnecessary to select 
particular instances. Let us see what are the extremes 
of population and fecundity in well-known countries. 


would be 


The space which Mr. Sadler generally takes is a square © 


mile. The population at the Cape of Good Hope is, 
according to him, one to the square mile. That of London 
is two hundred thousand to the square mile. The num- 
ber of children at the Cape, Mr. Sadler informs us, is 
5°48 to a marriage. In London, he states it at 2°35 to a 
marriage.. Now how can that of which all. the variations 
lie between 2°35 and 5:48 vary, either directly or inversely, 
as that which admits of all the variations between one 
and two hundred thousand? Mr. Sadler evidently does 
not know the meaning of the word proportion. A million 
is a larger quantity than ten. A hundred is a larger 
quantity than five. Mr. Sadler thinks, therefore, that 
there is no impropriety in saying that a hundred is to 


five as a million is to ten, or in the inverse ratio of ten to. 


a million. He proposes to prove that the fecundity of 
marriages varies in inverse proportion to the density of 
the population. But all that he attempts to prove is that, 
while the population increases from one to a hundred and 
sixty on the square mile, the fecundity will diminish from 
5'48 to 3°66; and that again, while the population in- 
creases from one hundred and sixty to two hundred 
thousand on the square mile, the fecundity will diminish 
from 3°66 to 2°35. 

The proposition which Mr. Sadler enounces, without 
understanding the words which he uses, would indeed, if 
it could be proved, set us at ease as to the dangers of 
over-population. But it is, as we have shown, a prop- 
osition so grossly absurd that it is difficult for any man 
to keep his countenance while he repeats it. The utmost 


that is 19,680,—nearly two hun- — 
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that Mr. Sadler has ever attempted to prove is this,—that 
the fecundity of the human race diminishes as population 
becomes more condensed, but that the diminution of 
fecundity bears a very small ratio to the increase of 
population, so that, while the population on a square 
mile is multiplied two hundred-thousand-fold, the fe- - 
cundity decreases by little more than one-half. 

Does this principle vindicate the honour of God ? 
Does it hold out any new hope or comfort toman? Not 
at all. We pledge ourselves to show, with the utmost 
strictness of reasoning, from Mr. Sadler’s own principles, 
and from facts of the most notorious description, that 
every consequence which follows from the law of geo- 
metrical progression, laid down by Mr. Malthus, will 
follow from the law, miscalled a law of inverse variation, 
which has been laid down by Mr. Sadler. 

London is the most thickly peopled spot of its size in 
the known world. ‘Therefore the fecundity of the popu- 
lation of London must, according to Mr. Sadler, be less 
than the fecundity of human beings living on any other 
spot of equal size. Mr. Sadler tells us, that “the ratios 
of mortality are influenced by the different degrees in 
which the population is condensated ; and that, other 
circumstances being similar, the relative number of deaths 
in a thinly-populated, or country district, is less than 
that which takes place in towns, and in towns of a 
moderate size less again than that which exists in large 
and populous cities.” Therefore the mortality in London 
must, according to him, be greater than in other places. 
But, though, according to Mr. Sadler, the fecundity is less 
in London than elsewhere, and though the mortality is 
greater there than elsewhere, we find that even in London 
the number of births greatly exceeds the number of deaths. 
During the ten years which ended with 1820, there were 
fifty thousand more baptisms than burials within the bills 
of mortality. It follows, therefore, that, even within 
London itself, an increase of the population is taking 
place by internal propagation. 

Now, if the population of a place in which the fecun- 
dity is less and the mortality greater than in other places 
still goes on increasing by propagation, it follows that in 
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other places the population will increase, and increase 
still faster. There is clearly nothing in Mr. Sadler’s 
boasted law of fecundity which will keep the population 
from multiplying till the whole earth is as thick with 
human beings as St. Giles’s parish. If Mr. Sadler denies 
this, he must hold that, in places less thickly peopled than 
London, marriages may be less fruitful than in London, 
which is directly contrary to his own principles; or that 
in places less thickly peopled than London, and similarly 
situated, people will die faster than in London, which is 
again directly contrary to his own principles. Now, if it 
follows, as it clearly does follow, from Mr. Sadler’s own © 
doctrines, that the human race might be stowed together 
by three or four hundred to the acre, and might still, as 
far as the principle of propagation is concerned, go_on in- 
creasing, what advantage, in a religious or moral point of 
view, has his theory over that of Mr. Malthus? The 
principle of Mr. Malthus, says Mr. Sadler, leads to con- 
sequences of the most frightful description. Beitso. But 
do not all these consequences spring equally from his own 
principle? Revealed religion condemns Mr. Malthus. 
Be it so. But Mr. Sadler must share in the reproach 
of heresy. The theory of Mr. Malthus represents the 
Deity as a Dionsyius hanging the sword over the heads 
of his trembling slaves. Be it so. But under what rhe- 
torical figure are we to represent the Deity of Mr. 
Sadler ? 4 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion, ought 
to hesitate long before he stakes the truth of religion on 
the event of a controversy respecting facts in the physical 
world. For a time he may succeed in making a theory 
which he dislikes, unpopular, by persuading the public 
that it contradicts the Scriptures and is inconsistent with 
the attributes of the Deity. But, if at last an overwhelm- 
ming force of evidence proves this maligned theory to be 
true, what is the effect of the arguments by which the 
objector has attempted to prove that it is irreconcilable 
with natural and revealed religion? Merely this, to make 
men infidels. Like the Israelites, in their battle with the 
Philistines, he has presumptuously and without warrant 
brought down the ark of God into the camp as a means 
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of ensuring victory :—and the consequence of this pro- 
fanation is that, when the battle is lost, the ark is taken. 
In every age the Church has been cautioned against 
this fatal and impious rashness by its most illustrious 
members, by the fervid Augustin, by the subtle Aquinas, 
by the all-accomplished Pascal, The warning has been 
given in vain. That close alliance which, under the dis- 
guise of the most deadly enmity, has always subsisted 
between fanaticism and atheism, is still unbroken. At 
one time, the cry was,—“If you hold that the earth 
moves round the sun, you deny the truth of the Bible.” 
Popes, conclaves, and religious orders, rose up against the 
Copernican heresy. But, as Pascal said, they could not 
prevent the earth from moving, or themselves from 
moving along with it. One thing, however, they could 
do, and they did. They could teach numbers to consider 
the Bible as a collection of old women’s stories which the 
progress of civilization and knowledge was refuting one 
by one. They had attempted to show that the Ptolemaic 
system was as much a part of Christianity as the resur- 
rection of the dead. Was it strange, then, that, when the 
Ptolemaic system became an object of ridicule to every 
man of education in Catholic countries, the doctrine of 
the resurrection should be in peril? In the present gen- 
eration, and in our own country, the prevailing system of 
geology has been, with equal folly, attacked on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with the Mosaic dates. And here 
we have Mr. Sadler, out of his especial zeal for religion, 
first. proving that the doctrine of superfecundity is irre- 
concilable with the goodness of God, and then laying 
down principles, and stating facts, from which the doc- 
trine of superfecundity necessarily follows. This blun- 
dering piety reminds us of the adventures of a certain 
missionary who went to convert the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. ‘The good father had an audience of the king, 
and began to instruct his majesty in the history of the 
human race as given in the Scriptures. “Thus, sir,” said 
he, “ was woman made out of the rib of man, and ever 
since that time a woman has had one rib more than a 
man.” “ Surely, father, you must be mistaken there,” 
said the king. “ Mistaken!” said the missionary. “It 
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is an indisputable fact. My faith upon it! My life upon 


it!” The good man had heard the fact asserted by his 
nurse when he was a child,—had always considered it as 
a strong confirmation of the Scriptures, and fully believed 


it without having ever thought of verifying it. The. 


king ordered a man and woman, the leanest that could 


be found, to be brought before him, and desired his. 


spiritual instructor to count their ribs. The father counted 
_ over and over, upward and downward, and still found 
the same number in both. He then cleared his throat, 
stammered, stuttered, and began to assure the king that, 


though he had committed a little error in saying that a 


woman had more ribs than a man, he was quite right in 
saying that the first woman was made out of the rib of the 
first man. “ How can I tell that?” said the king. “ You 
come to me with a strange story, which you say is re- 
vealed to you from heaven. I have already made you 
confess that one half of it is a lie: and how can you have 
the face to expect that I shall believe the other half?” 

We have shown that Mr. Sadler’s theory, if it be true, 
is as much a theory of superfecundity as that of Mr. 
Malthus. But it isnot true. And from Mr. Sadler’s own 
tables we will prove that it is not true. 

The fecundity of the human race in England, Mr. 
Sadler rates as follows :— 


“Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile— 
From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 marriages are 420 


— 100 to 150 (9 counties) , ° ‘ ; ° . + 396 
— 150 to 200 a counties) 3 . . ? : - 890 
— 200 to 250 (4 counties) . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 888 
— 250 to 300 (5 counties) : : ; : ‘ - 3878 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) ‘ . . . . . 853 
— 500 to 600 (2 counties) ‘ : : ; ‘  OoF 
— 4000 and upwards (1 county). : : ‘ : - 246 


Having given this table, he begins, as usual, to boast 
and triumph. “ Were there not another document on the 
subject in existence,” says he, “the facts thus deduced 
from the census of England are sufficient to demonstrate 
the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies 
inversely as their numbers.” In no case would these facts 
demonstrate that the fecundity of human beings varies 
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inversely as their numbers in the right sense of the 
words inverse variation. But certainly they would, “ if 
there were no other document in existence,” appear to 
indicate something like what Mr. Sadler means by inverse 
variation. Unhappily for him, however, there are other 
documents in existence ; and he has himself furnished us 
with them. We will extract another of his tables :— 


TABLE LXIV. 


Showing the Operation of the Law of Population in the different 
Hundreds of the County of Lancaster. 


vn Be ne cb re rd an 
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Lonsdale... , 96 441 | 42,486 8,651 | 16,129 442 
Almondness. . .| 267 | 228 | 60,9380 8,670 | 15,228 | 415 
Leyland - . . .| 854] 126 | 44,583 2,858 | 11,182 | 891 
West Derby . . .| 409 | 377 | 154,040 | 24,182 | 86,407 | 85 
Pmenpory... ..- 513 286 | 146,608 | 10,814 | 31,463 291 
Salford. . . . .| 869] 873 | 322,592 | 40,143 |114,941 | 286 


Mr. Sadler rejoices much over this table. The results, 
he says, have surprised himself; and, indeed, as we shall 
show, they might well have done so. 

The result of his i inquiries with respect to France he 
presents in the following table :— 


‘The fogitiniate births are, in those departments where there 
are to each inhabitant— 
From 4 to 5 hects. (2 departs. 4 to Aga 1000 marriages . 51380 
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Then comes the shout of exultation as regularly as the 
Gloria Patri at the end of a Psalm. “Is there any possi- 
bility of gainsaying the conclusions these facts force upon 
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US } namely that the fecundity of marriages is regulated — 


by the density of the population, and inversely to it ?” 
Certainly these tables, taken separately, look well for 

Mr. Sadler’s theory. He must be a bungling gamester 

who cannot win when he is suffered to pack the cards his 


own way. We must beg leave to shuffle them a little; " 


and we will venture to promise our readers that some 
curious results will follow from the operation. In nine 
_ counties of England, says Mr. Sadler, in which the popu- 
lation is from 100 to 150 on the square mile, the births to 
100 marriages are 396. He afterwards expresses some 


doubt as to the accuracy of the documents from which - 


this estimate has been formed, and rates the number of 
births as high as 414, Let him take his choice. We 
will allow him every advantage. 

In the table which we have quoted, numbered Ixiv., 


he tells us that in Almondness, where the population is 


267 to the square mile, there are 415 births to 100 mar- 
riages. ‘The population of Almondness is twice as thick 
as the population of the nine counties referred to in the 
other table. Yet the number of births to a marriage is 
greater in Almondness than in those counties. 

Once more, he tells us that in three counties, in which 
the population was from 300 to 350 on the square mile, 
the births to 160 marriages were 353. He afterwards 
rates them at 375. Again we say, let him take his choice. 
But from his table of the population of Lanvashire it ap- 


pears that, in the hundred of Leyland, where the popula- 


tion is 354 to the square mile, the number of births to 
100 marriages is 391. Here again we have the marriages 
becoming more fruitful as the population becomes denser. 
Let us now shuffle the censuses of England and France 
together. In two English counties which contain from 
50 to 100 inhabitants on the square mile, the births to 
100 marriages are, according to Mr. Sadler, 420. But in 
_ forty-four departments of France, in which there- are 
from one to two hecatares to each inhabitant, that is to 
say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or rather 
more, to the square mile, the number of births to 100 
marriages is 423 and a fraction. 
Again, in five departments of France in which there 


i acai 
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is less than one hecatare to each inhabitant, that is to say, 
in which the population is more than 250 to the square 
mile, the number of births to 100 marriages is 414 and a 
fraction. But in the four counties of England in which 
the population is from 200 to 250 on the square mile, the 
number of births to 100 marriages is, according to one of 
Mr. Sadler’s tables, only 388, and by his very highest 
estimate no more than 402. 

Mr. Sadler gives us a long table of all the towns of 
England and Ireland, which, he tells us, irrefragably de- 
monstrates his principle. We assert, and will prove, that 
these tables are alone sufficient to upset his whole theory. 

It is very true that in the great towns the number of 
births to a marriage appears to be smaller than in the less 
populous towns. But we learn some other facts from 
these tables which we should be glad to know how Mr. 
Sadler will explain. We find that the fecundity in towns 
of fewer than 3,000 inhabitants is actually much greater 
than the average fecundity of the kingdom, and that the 
fecundity in towns of between 3,000 and 4,000 inhabi- 
tants is at least as great as the average fecundity of the 
kingdom. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns 
of fewer than 3,000 inhabitants is about four; in towns 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 inhabitants it is 3°60. Now 
the average fecundity of England, when it contained only 
160 inhabitants to a square mile, and when, therefore, 
according to the new law of population, the fecundity 
must have been greater than it now is, was only, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler, 3°66 to a marriage. To proceed,—the 
fecundity of a marriage in the English towns of between 
4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants is stated at 3°56. But, when 
we turn to Mr. Sadler’s table of the counties, we find the 
fecundity of a marriage in Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
rated at only 3°48, and in Lancashire and Surrey at only 
3°41. 

These facts disprove Mr. Sadler’s principle; and the 
fact on which he lays so much stress—that the fecundity is 
less in the great towns than in the small towns—does not 
tend in any degree to prove his principle. There is not 
the least reason to believe that the population is more 
dense, ov a given space, in London or Manchester than in 

10] 
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a town of 4,000 inhabitants. But it is quite certain that 


the population is more dense in a town of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants than in Warwickshire or Lancashire. That the fe- 
cundity of Manchester is less than the fecundity of Sand- 
wich or Guildford is a circumstance which has nothing 


whatever to do with Mr. Sadler’s theory. But that the 


fecundity of Sandwich is greater than the average fecundity 
of Kent,—that the fecundity of Guildford is greater than 
the average fecundity of Surrey,—as from his own tables 
appears to be the case,—these are facts utterly incon- 
sistent with his theory. / 


We need not here examine why it is that the human. 


race is less fruitful in great cities than in small towns or in 


the open country. The fact has long been notorious. We | 


are inclined to attribute it to the same causes which tend 
to abridge human life in great cities,—to general sickli- 
ness and want of tone, produced by close air and sedentary 
employments. Thus far, and thus far only, we agree with 
Mr. Sadler, that, when population is crowded together in 
such masses that the general health and energy of the 
frame are impaired by the condensation, and by the habits 
attending on the condensation, then the fecundity of the 
race diminishes. But this is evidently a check of the 
same class with war, pestilence, and famine. It is a check 
for the operation of which Mr. Malthus has allowed. 


That any condensation which does not affect the gen- — 


eral health will affect fecundity, is not only not proved— 

it is disproved—by Mr. Sadler’s own tables. } 
Mr. Sadler passes on to Prussia, and sums up his in- 

formation respecting that country as follows :— 


Number | Births to | Births to | Births to 

Inhabitants on a Square of 100 100 100 ., 

Mile, German. Provinces. | Marriages, | Marriages, | Marriages, 

: 1754. 1784. Busching, 
Under1,000 . . 2 434 472 503 
1,000 to 2,000. . 4 414 455 | 454 
2,000 to 8,000. . . 6 884 — 424 426 
3,000 to 4,000 . 2 365 408 894 


After the table comes the boast as usual :— 


“Thus is the law of population deduced from the registers of 
Prussia also; and were the argument to pause here, it is conclusive. 


* 
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The results obtained from the registers of this and the preceding 
countries exhibiting, as they do most clearly, the principle of human 
increase, it is utterly impossible should have been the work of 
chance ; on the contrary, the regularity with which the facts class 
themselves in conformity with that principle, and the striking anal- 
ogy which the whole of them bear to each other, demonstrate 
equally the design of Nature, and the certainty of its accomplish- 
ment. 

We are sorry to disturb Mr. Sadler’s complacency. 
But, in our opinion, this table completely disproves his 
whole principle. If we read the columns perpendicularly, 
indeed, they seem to be in his favour. But how stands 
the case if we read horizontally? Does Mr. Sadler 
believe that, during the thirty years which elapsed be- 
tween 1754 and 1784, the population of Prussia had been 
diminishing? No fact in history is better ascertained 
than that, during the long peace which followed the seven 
years’ war, it increased with great rapidity. Indeed, if 
the fecundity were what Mr. Sadler states it to have 
been, it must have increased with great rapidity. Yet 
the ratio of births to marriages is greater in 1784 than 
in 1754, and that in every province. It is, therefore, 
perfectly clear that the fecundity does not diminish when- 
ever the density of the population increases, 

We will try another of Mr. Sadler’s tables :— 


TABLE LXXXI. 


Showing the Estimated Prolificness of Marriages in England at 
the close of the Seventeenth Century. 


Number One Children| Total 
Places. : by = aie oe Humber os one aha ahs 
nhabi- ar- : ar- oO 
tants. riage, to Marciagee. riage. | Births 
London . 530,000 106 5,000 4° 20,000 
Large Towns . 870,000 128 6,800 4°5 80,000 
Small Towns and 
Country Places . | 4,100,000 141 29,000 4°8 140,160 
5,500,000 134 41,000 4°65 | 190,160 


Standing by itself, this table, like most of the others, 
seems to support Mr, Sadler’s theory. But surely Lon- 
don, at the close of the seventeenth century, was far more 
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thickly peopled than the kingdom of England now is. 
Yet the fecundity in London at the close of the seventeenth 
century was 4; and the average fecundity of the whole 
kingdom now is not more, according to Mr, Sadler, than 
3%. Then, again, the large towns in 1700 were far more 
thickly peopled than Westmoreland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire now are. Yet the fecundity in those large 
towns was then 4°5. And Mr. Sadler tells us that it is 
now only 4:2 in Westmoreland and the North Riding. 

It is scarcely necessary to say any thing about the 
censuses of the Netherlands, as Mr. Sadler himself con- 
fesses that there is some difficulty in reconciling them with 
his theory, and helps out his awkward explanation by 
supposing, quite gratuitously, as it seems to us, that the 
official documents are inaccurate. ‘The argument which 
he has drawn from the United States will detain us but 
for a very short time. He has not told us,—perhaps he 
had not the means of telling us,—what proportion the — 
number of births in the different parts of that country 
bears to the number of marriages. He shows that in the 
thinly-peopled states the number of children bears a greater 
proportion to the number of grown-up people than in the 
old states ; and this, he conceives, is a sufficient proof that 
the condensation of the population is unfavourable to fe- 
cundity. We deny the inference altogether. Nothing © 
can be more obvious than the explanation of the phenom- | 
enon. The back settlements are for the most part peopled — 
by emigration from the old states; and emigrants are 
almost always breeders. They are almost always vigor- 
ous people in the prime of life. Mr. Sadler himself, in — 
another part of his book, in which he tries very unsuc © 
cessfully to show that the rapid multiplication of the — 
people of America is principally owing to emigration from — 
Europe, states this fact in the plainest manner : 


‘“‘Nothing is more certain, than that emigration is almost uni- 
versally supplied by ‘single persons in the beginning of mature 
life ;? nor, secondly, that such persons, as Dr. Franklin Jong ago as- 
serted, ‘marry and raise families.’ 

‘“‘ Nor is this all. It is not more true, that emigrants, generally 
speaking, consist of individuals in the prime of life, than that ‘they — 
are the most active and vigorous’ of that age, as Dr. Seybert de- 
scribes them to be, They are, as it respects the principle at issue, 
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a select class, even compared with that of their own age generally 
considered. Their very object in leaving their native countries is 
to settle in life, a phrase that needs no explanation; and they do so. 
No equal number of human beings, therefore, have ever given so 
large or rapid an increase to a community as ‘settlers’ have invari- 
ably done.” 


It is perfectly clear that children are more numerous 
in the back settlements of America than in the maritime 
states, not because unoccupied land makes people prolific, 
but because the most prolific people go to the unoceupicd 
land. 

Mr. Sadler haying, as he conceives, fully established 
his theory of population by statistical evidence, proceeds 
to prove, “that it is in unison, or rather required by the 
principles of physiology.” ‘The difference between himself 
and his opponents he states as follows :— 


“Tn pursuing this part of my subject, I must begin by remind- 
ing the reader of the difference between those who hold the super- 
fecundity of mankind and myself, in regard to those principles 
which will form the basis of the present argument. They contend, 
that production precedes population ; I, on the contrary, maintain 
that population precedes, and is indeed the cause of, production. 
They teach that man breeds up to the capital, or in proportion to 
the abundance of the food, he possesses; I assert, that he is com- 
paratively sterile when he is wealthy, and that he breeds in propor- 
tion to his poverty ; not meaning, however, by that poverty, a state 
of privation approaching to actual starvation, any more than, I sup- 
pose, they would contend, that extreme and culpable excess is the 
grand patron of population. In a word, they hold that a state of 
ease and affluence is the great promoter of prolificness: I maintain 
that a considerable degree of labour, and even privation, is a more 
efficient cause of an increased degree of human fecundity.” 


To prove this point he quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Dr. Short, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Perceval, M. Villermi, Lord 
Bacon, and Rousseau. We will not dispute about it; for 
it seems quite clear to us that if he succeeds in establishing 
it he overturns his own theory. If men breed in propor- 
tion to their poverty, as he tells us here,—and at the 
same time breed in inverse proportion to their numbers, 
as he told us before,—it necessarily follows that the poy- 
erty of men must be in inverse proportion to their num- 
bers. Inverse proportion, indeed, as we have shown, is 
not the phrase which expresses Mr. Sadler’s meaning. 
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To speak more correctly, it follows, from his own posi- 
tions, that, if one population be thier than another, it 
will also be poorer. Is this the fact? Mr. Sadler tells 
us, in one of those tables which we have already quoted, 
that in the United States the population is four to a square 
mile, and the fecundity 5°22 to a marriage, and that in 
Russia the population is twenty-three to a square mile, 
and the fecundity 4°94 to a marriage. Is the North 
American labourer poorer than the Russian Boor? If 
not, what becomes of Mr. Sadler’s argument ? 

The most decisive proof of Mr. Sadler’s theory, aecord- 
ing to him, is that which he has kept for the last. It is 
derived from the registers of the English Peerage. The 
Peers, he says, and says truly, are the class with respect | 
to whom we possess the most accurate statistical infor- 
mation. | 


“Touching their newmber, this has been accurately known and 
recorded:ever since the order has existed in the country. For sev- 
eral centuries past, the addition to it of a single individual has been 
a matter of public interest and notoriety: this hereditary honour 
conferring not personal dignity merely, but important privileges, 
and being almost always identified with great wealth and influence. 
The records relating to it are kept with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion, not only by heirs and expectants, but they are appealed to by 
more distant connections, as conferring distinction on all who claim 
such affinity. Hence there are few disputes concerning successions 
to this rank, but such as go back to very remote periods. In later ° 
times, the marriages, births, and deaths, of the nobility, have not 
only been registered by and known to those personally interested, 
but have been published periodically, and, consequently, subject to 
perpetual correction and revision ; while many of the most powerful 
motives which can influence the human mind conspire to preserve 
these records from the slightest falsification. Compared with these, 
therefore, all other registers, or reports, whether of sworn search- 
ers or others, are incorrectness itself.” 


Mr. Sadler goes on to tell us that the Peers are a 
marrying class, and that their general longevity proves 
them to be a healthy class. Still peerages often become 
extinct ;—and from this fact he infers that they are a 
sterile class. So far, says he, from increasing in geomet- 
rical progression, they do not even keep up their numbers. 
“ Nature interdicts their increase.” 


“Thus,” says he, “in all ages of the world, and in every nation 
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of it, have the highest ranks of the community been the most ster- 
ile, and the lowest the most prolific. As it respects our own coun- 
try, from the lowest grade of society, the Irish peasant, to the high- 
est, the British peer, this remains a conspicuous truth; and the 
regulation of the degree of fecundity conformably to this principle, 
through the intermediate gradations of society, constitutes one of 
the features of the system developed in these pages.” , 


We take the issue which Mr. Sadler has himself offered. 

We agree with him, that the registers of the English Peer- 
age are of far higher authority than any other statistical 
documents. We are content that by those registers his 
principle should be judged. And we meet him by posi- 
tively denying his facts. We assert that the English no- 
bles are not only not a sterile, but an eminently prolific, 
part of the community. Mr. Sadler concludes that they 
are sterile, merely because peerages often become extinct. 
Is this the proper way of ascertaining the point? Is it 
thus that he avails himself of those registers on the accu- 
racy and fulness of which he descants so largely 2? Surely 
his right course would have been to count the marriages, 
and the number of births in the Peerage. This he has 
not done ;—but we have done it. And what is the re- 
sult 2 

It appears from the last edition of Debrett’s Peerage, 
published in 1828, that there were at that time 287 peers 
of the United Kingdom, who had been married once or 
oftener. The whole number of marriages contracted by 
these 287 peers was 333. The number of children by 
these marriages was 1437,—more than five to a peer— 
more than 4°3 to a marriage—more, that is to say, than 
the average number in those counties of England in which, 
according to Mr. Sadler’s own statement, the fecundity is 
the greatest. 

But this is not all. These marriages had not, in 1828, 
produced their full effect. Some of them had been very 
Jately contracted. In a very large proportion of them 
there was every probability of additional issue. To allow 
for this probability, we may safely add one to the average 
which we have already obtained, and rate the fecundity 
of a noble marriage in England at 5°3 ;—higher than the 
fecundity which Mr. Sadler assigns to the people of the 
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United States. Even if we do not make this allowance, © 


the average fecundity of the marriages of peers is higher 
by one-fifth than the average fecundity of marriages 
throughout the kingdom. And this is the sterile class! 


This is the elass which “nature has interdicted from in- . 


creasing!” The evidence to which Mr. Sadler has him- 
self appealed proves that his principle is false,—utterly 
false,—wildly and extravagantly false. It proves that a 
‘class, living during half of every year in the most crowded 
population in the world, breeds faster than those who live 


in the country ;—that the class which enjoys the greatest 


degree of luxury and ease breeds faster than the class 
which undergoes labour and privation. To talk a little in 
Mr. Sadler’s style, we must own that we are ourselves 
surprised at the results which our examination- of the 
eerage has brought out. We certainly should have 
thought that the habits of fashionable life, and long resi- 
dence even in the most airy parts of so great a city as 
London, would have been more unfavourable to the fe- 
cundity of the higher orders than they appear to be. 
Peerages, it is true, often become extinct. But it is 
quite clear, from what we have stated, that this is not 
because peeresses are barren. There is no difficulty in 
discovering what the causes really are. In the first place, 
most of the titles of our nobles are limited to heirs-male ; 
so that, though the average fecundity of a noble marriage 
is upwards of five, yet, for the purpose of keeping up a 


peerage, it cannot be reckoned at much more than two — 


and a half. Secondly, though the peers are, as Mr. 
Sadler says, a marrying class, the younger sons of peers 
are decidedly not a marrying class ; so that a peer, though 
he has at least as great a chance of having a son as his 
neighbours, has less chance than they of having a collat- 
eral heir. 

We have now disposed, we think, of Mr. Sadler’s 
principle of population. Our readers must, by this time, 
be pretty well satisfied as to his qualifications for setting 
up theories of his own. We will, therefore, present them 
with a few instances of the skill and fairness which he 
shows when he undertakes to pull down the theories of 
other men. The doctrine of Mr. Malthus, that popula 
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tion, if not checked by want, by vice, by excessive mor- 
tality, or by the prudent self-denial of individuals, would 
increase in a geometric progression, is, in Mr. Sadler’s 
opinion, at once false and atrocious. 

“It may at once be denied,” says*he, “ that Sicibias 
increase proceeds geometrically ; ; and for this simple 
but decisive reason, that the existence of a geometrical 
ratio of increase in ‘the works of nature, is neither true 
nor possible. It would fling into utter confusion all 
order, time, magnitude, and space.” 

This is as curious a. specimen of reasoning as any that 
has been offered to the world since the days when theories 
were founded on the principle that nature abhors a 
vacuum. We proceed a few pages farther, however ; 
and we then find that geometric progression is unnatural 
only in those cases in which Mr. Malthus conceives that 
it exists; and that, in all cases in which Mr. Malthus 
denies the existence of a geometric ratio, nature changes 
sides, and adopts that ratio as the rule of increase. 

Mr. Malthus holds that subsistence will increase only 
in an arithmetical ratio. “As far as nature has to do 
with the question,” says Mr. Sadler, “men might, for 
instance, plant twice the number of peas, and breed from 
a double number of the same animals, with equal pros- 
pect of their multiplication.” Now, if Mr. Sadler thinks 
that, as far as nature is concerned, four sheep will double 
as fast as two, and eight as fast as four, how can he deny 
that the geometrical ratio of increase does exist in the 
works of nature? Or has he a definition of his own for 
geometrical progression, as well as for inverse proportion ? 

Mr. Malthus, and those who agree with him, have 
generally referred to the United States, as a country in 
which the human race increase in a geometrical ratio, and 
have fixed on twenty-five years as the term in which the 
population of that country doubles itself. Mr. Sadler 
contends that it is physically impossible for a people to 
double in twenty-five years ; nay, that thirty-five years is 
far too short a period,—that the Americans do not double 
by procreation in less than forty-seven years,—and that 
the rapid increase of their numbers is produced by emi- 
gration from Europe. 
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Emigration has certainly had some effect in increasing 


the population of the United States. But so great has 


the rate of that increase been that, after making full allow- 
ance for the effect of emigration, there will be a residue, 
attributable to procreation alone, amply sufficient to double 
the population in twenty-five years. 


Mr. Sadler states the results of the four censuses as 


follows *— 


“There were, of white inhabitants, in the whole of the United 

states in 1790, 3,098,111; in 1800, 4,809,656; in 1810, 5,862,093; 
and in 1820, 7,861,710. The increase, in the first term, being 39 
per cent, ; that in the second, 36 per cent.; and that in the third 


and last, 33 per cent. It is superfluous to say, that it is utterly im- 


possible to deduce the geometric theory of human increase, what- 
ever be the period of duplication, from such terms as these.” 


Mr. Sadler is a bad arithmetician. The increase in 
the last term is not, as he states it, 33 per cent., but more 
than 34 per cent. Now, an increase of 82 per cent. in ten 
years, is-more than sufficient to double the population in 
twenty-five years. And there is, we think, very strong 
reason to believe that the white population of the United 
States does increase by 32 per cent. every ten years. 

Our reason is this. There is in the United States a 
class of persons whose numbers are not increased by emi- 
gration,—the negro slaves. During the interval which 
elapsed betweeen the census of 1810 and the census of 
1820, the change in their numbers must have been pro- 
duced by procreation, and by procreation alone. Their 


situation, though much happier than that of the wretched 


beings who cultivate the sugar plantations of Trinidad 
and Demerara, cannot be supposed to be more favourable 
to health and fecundity than that of free labourers. In 
1810, the slave trade had been but recently abolished ; 
and there were in consequence many more male than female 
slaves,—a circumstance, of course, very unfavourable to 
procreation. Slaves are perpetually passing into the 
class of freemen ; but no freeman ever descends into servi- 
tude; so that the census will not exhibit the whole effect of 
the procreation which really takes place. 

We find, by the census of 1810, that the number of 
slaves in the Union was then 1,191,000. In 1820, they 
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had increased to 1,538,000. That is to say, in ten years, 
they had increased 29 per cent.—within three per cent. of 
that rate of increase which would double their numbers 
in twenty-five years. We may, we think, fairly calculate 
that, if the female slaves had been as numerous as: the 
males, and if no manumissions had taken place, the census 
of the slave population would have exhibited an increase 
of 32 per cent. in ten years. 

If we are right in fixing on 32 per cent. as the rate at 
which the white population of America increases by pro- 
creation in ten years, it will follow that, during the last 
ten years of the eighteenth century, nearly one-sixth of 
the increase was the effect of emigration ; from 1800 to 
1810, about one-ninth; and from 1810 to 1820, about 
one-seventeenth. This is what we should have expected ; 
for it is clear that, unless the number of emigrants be 
constantly increasing, it must, as compared with the 
resident population, be relatively decreasing. The num- 
ber of persons added to the population of the United 
States by emigration, between 1810 and 1820, would be 
nearly 120,000. From the data furnished by Mr. Sadler 
himself, we should be inclined to think that this would be 
a fair estimate. 


“Dr. Seybert says, that the passengers to ten of the principal 
ports in the United States, in the year 1819, amounted to 22,235 ; 
of whom 11,977 were from Great Britain and Ireland; 4164 from 
Germany and Holland; 1245 from France; 58 from Italy; 2901 
from the British possessions in North America; 1567 from the West 
Indies ; and from all other countries, 321. These, however, we may 
conclude, with the editor of Styles’s Register, were far short of the 
number that arrived.” 


We have not the honour of knowing either Dr. Sey- 
bert or the editor of Styles’s Register. We cannot, 
therefore, decide on their respective claims to our confi- 
dence so peremptorily as Mr. Sadler thinks fit to do. 
Nor can we agree to what Mr. Sadler very gravely assigns 
as a reason for disbelieving Dr. Seybert’s testimony. 
“Such accounts,” he says, “if not wilfully exaggerated, 
must always fall short of the truth.” It would be a 
curious question of casuistry to determine what a man 
ought to do in a case in which he cannot tell the truth 
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except by being guilty of wilful exaggeration. We will, 
however, suppose, with Mr. Sadler, that Dr. Seybert, 
finding himself compelled to choose between two sins, 
preferred telling a falsehood to exaggerating ; and that he 
has ° consequently underrated the number of emigrants. 
We will take it at double of the Doctor’s estimate, and 
suppose that, in 1817, 45,000 Europeans crossed to the 
United States. Now, it must be remembered that the 
year 1817 was a year of the severest and most general 
distress over all Europe,—a year of searcity everywhere, 
and of cruel famine in some places. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the emigration of 1817 was very far 
above the average, probaby more than three times that 
of an ordinary year. ‘Till the year 1815, the war ren- 
dered it almost impossible to emigrate to the United States 
either from England or from the Continent. If we sup- 
pose the average emigration of the remaining years to 
have been 16,000, we shall probably not be much mis- 
taken. In 1818 and 1819, the number was certainly 
much beyond that average; in 1815 and 1816, probably 
much below it. But, even if we were to suppose that in 
every year from the peace to 1820, the number of emi- 
grants had been as high as we have supposed it to be in 
1817, the increase by procreation among the white in- 
habitants of the United States would still appear to be 
about 30 per cent. in ten years. 

Mr. Sadler acknowledges that Cobbett exaggerates the 
number of emigrants when he states it at 150,000 a year. 
Yet even this estimate, absurdly great as it is, would not 
be sufficient to explain the increase of the population of 
the United States on Mr. Sadler’s principles. He is, he 
tells us, “ convinced that doubling in 35 years is a far 


more rapid duplication than ever has taken place in that’ 


country from procreation only.” An increase of 20 per 
cent. in ten years, by procreation, would therefore be the 
very utmost that he would allow to be possible. We 
have already shown, by reference to the census of the 
slave population, that this doctrine is quite absurd. And, 
if we suppose it to be sound, we shall be driven to the 
conclusion that above eight hundred thousand people emi- 
crated from Europe to the United States in a space of 
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little more than five years, The whole increase of the 
white population from 1810 to 1820 was within a few 
hundreds of 2,000,000. If we are to attribute to pro- 
creation only 20 per cent. on the number returned by the 
census of 1810, we shall have about 830,000 persons to 
account for in some other way ;—and to suppose that the 
emigrants who went to America between the peace of 
1815 and the census of 1820, with the children who were 
born to them there, would make up that number, would 
be the height of absurdity. 

We could say much more; but we think it quite un- 
necessary at present. We have shown that Mr. Sadler 
is careless in the collection of facts,—that he is incapable 
of reasoning on facts when he has collected them,—that 
he does not understand the simplest terms of science,— 
that he has enounced a proposition of which he does not 
know the meaning,—that the proposition which he means 
to enounce, and which he tries to prove, leads directly to 
all those consequences which he represents as impious 
and immoral,—and that, from the very documents to 
which he has himself appealed, it may be demonstrated 
that his theory is false. We may, perhaps, resume the 
subject when his next volume appears, Meanwhile we 
hope that he will delay its publication until he bas learned 
a little arithmetic, and unlearned a great deal of elo- 
quence. 


SADLER’S REFUTATION REFUTED. 


(January 1831.) 


A Refutation of an Article in the Edinburgh Review (No. CII.) 
entitled “Sadler's Law of Population, and Disproof of 
Human Superfecundity ;” containing also Additional 
Proofs of the Principle enunciated in that Treatise, founded 
on the Censuses of different Countries recently published. 
By Micuart Tuomas Sapier, M.P. 8vo. London: 1880. 


“Before anything came out against my Essay, I was told I 
must prepare myself for a storm coming against it, it being 
resolved by some men that it was necessary that book of 
mine should, as it is phrased, be run down.”—Joun Locke. 


We have, in violation of our usual practice, transcribed 
Mr. Sadler’s title-page from top to bottom, motto and all. 
The parallel implied between the Essay on the Human 
Understanding and the Essay on Superfecundity is exqui- 
sitely laughable. We can match it, however, with mottoes 
as ludicrous. We remember to have heard of a dra- 
matic piece, entitled “ News from Camperdown,” written 
soon after Lord Duncan’s victory, by a man once as much 
in his own good graces as Mr. Sadler is, and now as much 
forgotten as Mr. Sadler will soon be, Robert Heron. - 
His piece was brought upon the stage, and damned, “as 
it is phrased,” in the second act ; but the author, thinking 
that it had been unfairly and unjustly “run down,” pub- 
lished it, in order to put his critics to shame, with this 
motto from Swift: “ When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this mark—that the dunces 
are all in confederacy against him.” We remember 
another anecdote, which may perhaps be acceptable to so 
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zealous a churchman as Mr. Sadler. <A certain Antino- 
mian preacher, the oracle of a barn, in a county of which 
we do not think it proper to mention the name, finding 
that divinity was not by itself a sufficiently lucrative 
profession, resolved to combine with it that of dog- 
stealing. He was, by ill-fortune, detected in several 
offences of this description, and was in consequence brought 
before two justices, who, in virtue of the powers given 
them by an act of parliament, sentenced him to a whip- 
ping for each theft. The degrading punishment inflicted 
on the pastor naturally thinned the flock; and the poor 
man was in danger of wanting bread. He accordingly 
put forth a handbill, solemnly protesting his innocence, 
describing his sufferings, and appealing to the Chris- 
tian charity of the public; and to his pathetic address 
he prefixed this most appropriate text: “ Thrice was I 
beaten with rods.”—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 
He did not perceive that, though St. Paul had been 
scourged, no number of whippings, however severe, ‘will 
of themselves entitle a man to be considered as an 
apostle. Mr. Sadler seems to us to have fallen into a 
somewhat similar error. He should remember that, 
though Locke may have been laughed at, so has Sir 
Claudius Hunter; and that it takes something more 
than the laughter of all the world to make a Locke. 

The body of this pamphlet by no means justifies the 
parallel so modestly insinuated on the title-page. Yet 
we must own that, though Mr. Sadler has not risen to 
the level of Locke, he has done what was almost as diffi- 
cult, if not as honourable—he has fallen below his own. 
He is at best a bad writer. His arrangement is an 
elaborate confusion. His style has been constructed, 
with great care, in such a manner as to produce the least 
possible effect by means of the greatest possible number 
of words. Aspiring to the exalted character of a Chris- 
tian philosopher, he can never preserve through a single 
paragraph either the calmness of a philosopher or the 
meekness of a Christian. His ill-nature would make a 
very little wit formidable. But, happily, his efforts to 
wound resemble those of a juggler’s snake. The bags of 
poison are full, but the fang is wanting. In this foolish 
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pamphlet, all the unpleasant peculiarities of his style 
and temper are brought out in the strongest manner. 
He is from the beginning to the end in a paroxysm of 
rage, and would certainly do us some mischief if he knew 
how. We will give a single instance for the present. 
Others will present themselves as we proceed. We 
Jaughed at some doggerel verses which he cited, and which 
we, never having seen them before, suspected to be his 
own. We are now sure that, if the principle on which 
Solomon decided a famous case of filiation were correct, 
there can be no doubt as to the justice of our suspicion. 
Mr. Sadler, who, whatever elements of the poetical char- 
acter he may lack, possesses the poetical irritability in 
an abundance which might have sufficed for Homer him- 
self, resolved to retaliate on the person, who, as he sup- 
posed, had reviewed him. He has, accordingly, ransacked 
some collection of college verses, in the hope of finding 
among the performances of his supposed antagonist, some- 
thing as bad as his own. And we must in fairness admit 
that he has succeeded pretty well. We must admit that 
the gentleman in question sometimes put into his exer- 
cises, at seventeen, almost as great nonsense as Mr. Sadler 
is in the habit of putting into his books at sixty. 

Mr. Sadler complains that we have devoted whole 
pages to mere abuse of him. We deny thecharge. We 
have, indeed, characterised, in terms of just reprehen- 
sion, that spirit which shows itself in every-part of his 
prolix work. Those terms of reprehension we are by no 
means inclined to retract; and we conceive that we might 
have used much stronger expressions, without the least 
offence either to truth or to decorum. There is a limit 
prescribed to us by our sense of what is due to ourselves. 


But we think.that no indulgence is due to Mr. Sadler.. 


A writer who distinctly announces that he has not con- 
formed to the candour of the age—who makes it his 
boast that he expresses himself throughout with the 
greatest plainness and freedom—and whose constant prac- 
tice proves that by plainness and freedom he means 
coarseness and rancour—has no right to expect that others 
shall remember courtesies which he has forgotten, or shall 
respect one who has ceased to respect himself. 
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Mr. Sadler declares that he has never vilified Mr. 
Malthus personally, and has confined himself to attacking 
the doctrines which that gentleman maintains. We should 
wish to leave that point to the decision of all who have 
read Mr. Sadler’s book, or any twenty pages of it. To 
quote particular instances of a temper which penetrates 
and inspires the whole work, is to weaken our charge. 
Yet, that we may not be suspected of flinching, we will 
give two specimens,—the two first which occur to our 
recollection. “ Whose minister is it that speaks thus?” 
says Mr. Sadler, after misrepresenting in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, though, we are willing to believe, 
unintentionally, one of the positions of Mr. Malthus. 
“ Whose minister is it that speaks thus? That of the 
lover and avenger of little children?” Again, Mr. Mal- 
thus recommends, erroneously perhaps, but assuredly from 
humane motives, that alms, when given, should be given 
very sparingly. Mr. Sadler quotes the recommendation, 
and adds the following courteous comment :—“ The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” We cannot think that a 
writer who indulges in these indecent and unjust attacks on 
professional and personal character, has any right to com- 
plain of our sarcasms on his metaphors and rhymes. 

We will now proceed to examine the reply which 
Mr. Sadler has thought fit to make to our arguments. 
He begins by attacking our remarks on the origin of evil. 
They are, says he, too profound for common apprehen- 
sion; and he hopes that they are too profound for our 
own. That they seem profound to him we can well 
believe. Profundity, in its secondary as in its primary 
sense, is a relative term. When Grildrig was nearly 
drowned in the Brobdignagian cream-jug, he doubtless 
thought it very deep. But to common apprehension 
our reasoning would, we are persuaded, appear perfectly 
simple. 

The theory of Mr. Malthus, says Mr. Sadler, cannot 
be true, because it asserts the existence of a great and 
terrible ‘evil, and is therefore inconsistent with the goodness 
of God. We answer thus. We know that there are in 
the world great and terrible evils. In spite of these evils, 
we believe in the goodness of God. Why. may we not 
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then continue to believe in his goodness, though another © 


evil should be added to the list ? 

How does Mr. Sadler answer this? Merely by telling 
us that we are too wicked to be reasoned with. He com- 
pletely shrinks from the question; a question, be it 


remembered, not raised by us—a question which we should © 


have felt strong objections to raising unnecessarily—a 
question put forward by himself, as intimately connected 
with the subject of his two ponderous volumes. He 
attempts to carp at detached parts of our reasoning on 
the subject. With what success he carries on this guerilla 


war after declining a general action with the main body . 


of our argument our readers shall see. 


“The reviewer sends me to Paley, who is, I confess, rather more 


intelligible on the subject, and who, fortunately, has decided the . 


very point in dispute. I will first give the words of the reviewer, 
who, when speaking of my general argument regarding the magni- 
tude of the evils, moral and physical, implied in the theory I oppose, 


sums up his ideas thus :—‘ Mr. Sadler says, that it is not a light or - 


transient evil, but a great and permanent evil. Whatthen? The 
question of the origin of evil is a question of ay or no,—not a ques- 
tion of MORE or LESS.’ But what says Paley? His express rule is 
this, that ‘when we cannot resolve all appearances into benevolence 
of design, we make the rew give place to the MANY, the LITTLE to the 
GREAT; that we take our judgment from a large and decided prepon- 
derancy.’ Now in weighing these two authorities, directly at issue 
on this point, I think there will be little trouble in determining 
which we shall make ‘to give place;’ or, if we ‘look to a large 
and decided preponderancy ’ of either talent, learning, or benevo- 
lence, from whom we shall ‘take our judgment.’ The effrontery, 


or, to speak more charitably, the ignorance of a reference to Paley © 


on this subject, and in this instance is really marvellous.” 


Now, does not Mr. Sadler see that the very words which 
he quotes from Paley contain in themselves a refutation 
of his whole argument? Paley says, indeed, as every. 
man in his senses would say, that in a certain case, which 
he has specified, the more and the less come into question. 
But in what case? “ When we cannot resolve all appear- 
ances into the benevolence of design.” It is better that 
there should be a little evil than a great deal of evil. 
This is self-evident. But it is also self-evident that 
no evil is better than a little evil. Why, then, is there 
any evil? It is a mystery which we cannot solve, It is 
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a mystery which Paley, by the very words which Mr. 
Sadler has quoted, acknowledges himself unable to solve ; 
and it is because he cannot solve that mystery that he 
proceeds to take into consideration the more and the less, 
Believing in the divine goodness, we must necessarily 
believe that the evils which exist are necessary to avert 
greater evils. But what those greater evils are we 
do not know. How the happiness of any part of the 
sentient creation would be in any respect diminished if, 
for example, children cut their teeth without pain, we 
cannot understand. The case is exactly the same with 
the principle of Mr. Malthus. If superfecundity exists, 
it exists, no doubt, because it is a less evil than some 
other evil which otherwise would exist. Can Mr. Sadler 
prove that this is an impossibility ? 

One single expression which Mr. Sadler employs on 
this subject is sufficient to show how utterly incompetent 
he is to discuss it. “On the Christian hypothesis,” says 
he, “no doubt exists as to the origin of evil.” He does 
not, we think, understand what is meant by the origin of 
evil. The Christian Scriptures profess to give no solution 
of that mystery. They relate facts; but they leave the 
metaphysical question undetermined. ‘They tell us that 
man fell; but why he was not so constituted as to be 
incapable of falling, or why the Supreme Being has not 
mitigated the consequences of the Fall more than they 
actually have been mitigated, the Scriptures did not tell 
us, and, it may without presumption be said, could not 
tell us, unless we had been creatures different from what 
we are. There is something, either in the nature of our 
faculties or in the nature of the machinery employed by 
us for the purpose of reasoning, which condemns us, on 
this and similar subjects, to hopeless ignorance. Man can 
understand these high matters only by ceasing to be man, 
just as a fly can understand a lemma of Newton only by 
ceasing to be a fly. To make it an objection to the Chris- 
tian system that it gives us no solution of these difficulties — 
is to make it an objection to the Christian system that it 
is a system formed for human beings. Of the puzzles of 
the Academy, there is not one which does not apply as 
strongly to Deism as to Christianity, and to Atheism as 
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to Deism. There are difficulties in everything. Yet we 
are sure that something must be true. 

If revelation speaks on the subject of the origin of 
evil it speaks only to discourage dogmatism and temerity, 
In the most ancient, the most beautiful, and the most pro- 
found of all works on the subject, the Book of Job, both 
the sufferer who complains of the divine government, and 
the injudicious advisers who attempt to defend it on wrong 
principles, are silenced by the voice of supreme wisdom, 
and reminded that the question is beyond the reach of 
the human intellect. St. Paul silences the supposed ob- 
jector, who strives to force him into controversy, in the 
same manner. The church has been, ever since the apos- 
tolic times, agitated by this question, and by a question 
which is inseparable from it, the question of fate and free- 
will. The greatest theologians and philosophers have 
acknowledged that these things were too high for them, 
and have contented themselves with hinting at what 
seemed to be the most probable solution. What says 
Johnson? “ All our effort ends in belief that for the 
evils of life there is some good reason, and in confession 
that the reason cannot be found.” What says Paley ? 
“Of the origin of evil no universal solution has been dis- 
covered. I mean no solution which reaches to all cases 
of complaint.—The consideration of general laws, although 
it may concern the question of the origin of evil very 
nearly, which I think it does, rests in views dispropor- 
tionate to our faculties, and in a knowledge which we do 
not possess. It serves rather to account for the obscurity 
of the subject, than to supply us with distinct answers to 
our difficulties.” What says presumptuous ignorance ? 
“ No doubt whatever exists as to the origin of evil.” It 


is remarkable that Mr. Sadler does not tell us what his > 
solution is. The world, we suspect, will lose little by his 


silence. 
He falls on the reviewer again. 


“Though I have shown,” says he, “and on authorities from 
which none can lightly differ, not only the cruelty and immorality 
which this system necessarily involves, but its most revolting fea- 
ture, its gross partiality, he has wholly suppressed this, the most 
important part of my argument; as even the bare notice of it would 
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have instantly exposed the sophistry to which he has had recourse. 
lf, however, he would fairly meet the whole question, let him show 
me that ‘hydrophobia,’ which he gives as an example of the laws 
of God and nature, is a calamity to which the poor alone are liable; 
or that ‘malaria,’ which, with singular infelicity, he has chosen as 
-an illustration of the fancied evils of population, is a respecter of 
persons.” 

‘We said nothing about this argument, as Mr. Sadler 
ealls it, merely because we did not think it worth while ; 
and we are half ashamed to say anything about it now. 
But, since Mr. Sadler is so urgent for an answer, he shal! 
have one. If there is evil, it must be either partial or 
universal, Which is the better of the two? Hydro- 
phobia, says this great philosopher, is no argument against 
the divine goodness, because mad dogs bite rich and poor 
alike; but, if the rich were exempted, and only nine 
people suffered for ten who suffer now, hydrophobia would 
forthwith, simply because it would produce less evil than 
at present, become an argument against the divine good- 
ness! ‘To state such a proposition, is to refute it. And 
is not the malaria a respecter of persons? It infests 
Rome. Does it infest London? There are complaints 
peculiar to the tropical countries. There are others which 
are found only in mountainous districts 5; others which are 
confined to marshy regions; others again which run in 
particular families. Is not this partiality? Why is it 
more inconsistent with the divine goodness that poor men 
should suffer an evil from which rich men are exempt, 
than that a particular portion of the community should 
inherit gout, scrofula, insanity, and other maladies? And 
are there no miseries under which, in fact, the poor alone 
are suffering? Mr. Sadler himself acknowledges, in this 
very paragraph, that there are such; but he tells us that 
these calamities are the effects of misgovernment, and 
that this misgovernment is the effect of political economy. 
Be it so. But does he not see that he is only removing 
the difficulty one step farther? Why does Providence 
suffer men, whose minds are filled with false and per- 
nicious notions, to have power in the state? For good 
ends, we doubt not, if the fact be so; but for ends in- 
scrutable to us, who see only a small part of the vast 
scheme, and who see that small part only for a short 
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period. Does Mr. Sadler doubt that the Supreme Being — 
has power as absolute over the revolutions of political as 
over the organisation of natural bodies? Surely not: 
and, if not, we do not see that he vindicates the ways of 
Providence by attributing the distresses, which the poor, 
as he confesses, endure, to an error in legislation rather 
than to a law of physiology. Turn the question as we 
may, disguise it as we may, we shall find that it at last 
resolves itself into the same great enigma,—the origin of 
physical and moral evil: an enigma which the highest 
human intellects have given up in despair, but which 
Mr. Sadler thinks himself perfectly able to solve. 

He next accuses us of having paused long on verbal 
criticism. We certainly did object to his improper use 
of the words, “ inverse variation.” Mr. Sadler complains 
of this with his usual bitterness. 

‘* Now what is the Reviewer’s quarrel with me on this occasion ? 
That he does not understand the meaning of my terms? No. Le 
acknowledges the contrary. That I have not fully explained the 
sense in which I have used them? No. An explanation, he knows, 
is immediately subjoined, though he has carefully suppressed it. 
That I have varied the sense in which I have applied them? No. 
I challenge him to show it. But he nevertheless goes on for many 
pages together in arguing against what he knows, and, in fact, ac- 
knowledges, I did not mean; and then turns round and argues 
again, though much more feebly, indeed, against what he says | did 
mean! Now, even had I been in error as to the use of a word, I 
appeal to the reader whether such an unworthy and disingenuous 
course would not, if generally pursued, make controversy on all 
subjects, however important, that into which, in such hands, it . 
always degenerates—a dispute about words.” 


The best way to avoid controversies about words is to 
use words in their proper senses. Mr. Sadler may think 
our objection captious; but how he can think it disin- 
genuous we do not well understand. If we had repre- 
sented him as meaning what we knew that he did not 
mean, we should have acted in a disgraceful manner. 
But we did not represent him, and he allows that we did 
not represent him, as meaning what he did not mean. 
We blamed him, and with perfect justice and propriety, 
for saying what he did not mean. Every man has in one 
sense a right to define his own terms; that is to say, if 
he chooses to call one two, and two seven, it would be 
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absurd to charge him with false arithmetic for saying 
that seven is the double of one. But it would be per- 
fectly fair to blame him for changing the established sense 
of words. The words, “inverse variation,” in matters 
not purely scientific, have often been used in the loose 
way in which Mr. Sadler has used them. But we shall 
be surprised if he can find a single instance of their having 
been so used in a matter of pure arithmetic. 

We will illustrate our meaning thus. Lord Thurlow, 
in one of his speeches about Indian affairs, said that one 
Hastings was worth twenty Macartneys. He might, with 
equal propriety, have said ten Macartneys, or a hundred 
Macartneys. Nor would there have been the least in- 
consistency in his using all the three expressions in one 
speech, But would this be an excuse for a financier who, 
in a matter of account, should reason as if ten, twenty, 
and a hundred were the same number ? 

Mr. Sadler tells us that he purposely avoided the use 
of the word proportion in stating his principle. He seems, 
therefore, to allow that the word proportion would have 
been improper. Yet he did in fact employ it in explain- 
ing his principle, accompanied with an awkward explana- 
tion intended to signify that, though he said proportion, 
he meant something quite different from proportion. 
We should not have said so much on this subject, either 
in our former article, or at present, but that there is in 
all Mr. Sadler’s writings an air of scientific pedantry, 
which renders his errors fair game. We will now let the 
matter rest; and, instead of assailing Mr. Sadler with our 
verbal criticism, proceed to defend ourselves against his 
literal criticism. 


“The Reviewer promised his readers that some curious results 
should follow from his shuffling. We will enable him to keep his word. - 
- “¢In two English-counties,’ says he, ‘which contain from 50 to 
100 inhabitants on the square mile, the births to 100 marriages are, 
according to Mr. Sadler, 420; but in 44 departments of France, in 
which there are from one to two hecatares [hectares] to each inhab- 
itant, that is to say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or 
rather more, to the square mile, the number of births to 100 mar- 
riages is 423 and a fraction.’ 
‘“‘The first curious result is, that our Reviewer is ignorant, not 
only of the name, but of the extent, of a French hectare ; otherwise 
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he is guilty of a practice which, even if transferred to the gambling- 


table, would, I presume, prevent him from being allowed ever to 
shuffle, even there, again. He was most ready to pronounce upon 
a mistake of one per cent. in a calculation of mine, the difference in 
no wise affecting the argument in hand; but here I must inform 


him, that his error, whether wilfully or ignorantly put forth, involves 


his entire argument. 

“The French hectare I had calculated to contain 107708°67 
English square feet, or 2°47265 acres; Dr. Kelly takes it, on au- 
thority which he gives, at 107644°143923 English square "feet, or 
2°471169 acres. The last French Annuaires, however, state it, I 
perceive, as being equal to 2°473614 acres. The difference is very 
trifling, and will not in the slightest degree cover our critic’s error. 
The first calculation gives about 258°83 hectares to an English 


square mile; the second, 258°73; the last, or French calculation, 


258°98. When, therefore, the Reviewer calculates the population 


of the departments of France thus: ‘from one to two hectares to | 


each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population is from 
125 to 250, or rather more, to the square mile ;’ his ‘ that is to say’ 
is that which he ought not to have said—no rare case with him, as 
we shall show throughout.” 


We must inform Mr. Sadler, in the first place, that we 
inserted the vowel which amuses him so much, not from 
ignorance or from carelessness, but advisedly, and in con- 
formity with the practice of several respectable writers. 
He will find the word hecatare in Rees’s Cyclopedia. He 
will find it alsoin Dr. Young. We prefer the form which 
we have employed, because it is etymologically correct. 
Mr. Sadler seems not to know that a hecatare is so called, 
because it contains a hundred ares. a 2 

We were perfectly acquainted with the extent as well 
as with the name of a hecatare. Is it at all strange that 


we should use the words “250, or rather more,” in speak-— 


ing of 258 and a fraction? Do not people constantly 
employ round numbers with still greater looseness, in 
translating foreign distances and foreign money? If, 
indeed, as Mr. Sadler says, the difference which he chooses 
to call an error involved the entire argument, or any part 
of the argument, we should have been guilty of gross 
unfairness. But itis not so. The difference between 
258 and 250, as even Mr. Sadler would see if he were 
not blind with fury, was a difference to his advantage. 
Our point was this. The fecundity of a dense popula- 
tion in certain departments in France is greater than that 
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of a thinly scattered population in certain countics of 
England. The more dense, therefore, the population in 
those departments of France, the stronger was our case. 
By putting 250, instead of 258, we understand our case. 
Mr. Sadler’s correction of our orthography leads us to 
suspect that he knows very little of Greek; and his cor- 
rection ofour calculation quite satisfies us that he knows 
very little of logic. 

But, to come to the gist of the controversy. Our argu- 
ment, drawn from Mr. Sadler’s own Tables, remains 
absolutely untouched. He makes excuses indeed ; for an 
excuse is the last thing that Mr. Sadler will ever want. 
There is something half laughable and half provoking in 
the facility with which he asserts and retracts, says and 
unsays, exactly as suits his argument. Sometimes the 
register of baptisms is imperfect, and sometimes the 
register of burials. Then again these registers become 
all at once exact almost to an unit. He brings forward a 
census of Prussia in proof of his theory. We show 
that it directly confutes his theory ; and it forthwith be- 
comes “ notoriously and grossly defective.” The census 
of the Netherlands is not to be easily dealt with; and the 
census of the Netherlands is therefore pronounced inac- 
curate, In his book on the Law of Population, he tells 
us that “in the slave-holding States of America, the male 
slaves constitute a decided majority of that unfortunate 
class.” This fact we turned against him; and, forgetting 
that he had himself stated it, he tells us that “it is as 
erroneous as many other ideas which we entertain,” and 
that “he will venture to assert that the female slaves 
were, at the nubile age, as numerous as the males.” The 
increase of the negroes in the United States puzzles him ; 
and he creates a vast slave-trade to solve it. He con- 
founds together things perfectly different; the slave-trade 
carried on under the American flag, and the slave-trade 
carried on for the supply of the American soil—the 
slave-trade with Africa, and the internal slave-trade 
between the different States. He exaggerates a few oc- 
casional acts of smuggling into an immense and regular 
importation, and makes his escape as well as he can under 
cover of this hubbub of words. Documents.are authentic 
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and facts true precisely in proportion to the support 


which they afford: to his theory. This is one way, 
undoubtedly, of making books: but we question much 
whether it be the way to make discoveries. 


As to the inconsistencies which we pointed out between - 


his theory and his own tables, he finds no difficulty in 
explaining them away or facing them out. In one case 
_ there would have been no contradiction if, instead of 
taking one of his tables, we had multiplied the number 
of three tables together, and taken the average. Another 


would never have existed if there had not been a great. 


migration of people into Lancashire. Another is not to 
be got over by any device. But then it is very small, 
and of no consequence to the argument. 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. The inconsistencies 
which we noticed were, in themselves, of little moment. 
We gave them as samples,—as mere hints, to caution 
those of our readers who might also happen to be readers 
of Mr. Sadler, against being deceived by his packing. 
He complains of the word packing. We repeat it; and, 
since he has defied us to the proof, we will go fully into 
the question which, in our last article, we only glanced at, 
and prove, in such a manner as shall not leave even to 
Mr. Sadler any shadow of excuse, that his theory owes 
its speciousness to packing, and to packing alone. 

That our readers may fully understand -our reasoning, 
we will again state what Mr. Sadler’s proposition is. He 
asserts that, on a given space, the number of children to 
a marriage becomes less and less as the population be- 
comes more and more numerous. 

We will begin with the censuses of I'rance given by 
Mr. Sadler. By joining the departments together in com- 
binations which suit his purpose, he has contrived to 
produce three tables, which he presents as decisive proofs 

of his theory. ‘The first is as follows :— 


“The legitimate births are, in those departments where there 
are to each inhabitant— 


From 4 to 5 hects, (2 departs.) to every 1000 marriages 5130 
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The two other computations he has given in one table. 
We subjoin it. 


Heet, to each Numberof | Legit. Births to} Legit. Births to 

Inhabitant. Departments. | 100 Marriages, | 100 Mar. (1826). 
4 05<5. 2 497 897 
Be ce: 3 439 3889 
et mages. aa 380 424 379 
i este eee a4 420 3875 
0 SB ES a ee 5 415 372 
Gy a aa 1 263 253 


These tables, as we said in our former article, certainly 
look well for Mr. Sadler’s theory. “ Do they ?” says he. 
“ Assuredly they do; and in admitting this, the Reviewer 
has admitted the theory to be proved. We cannot 
absolutely agree to this. A theory is not proved, we’ 
must tell Mr. Sadler, merely because the evidence in its 
favour looks well at first sight. There is an old proverb, 
very homely in expression, but well deserving to be had 
in constant remembrance by all men, engaged either in 
action or in speculation—“ One story is good till another 
is told!” 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables 
present, and which seem so favourable to Mr. Sadler’s 
theory, are produced by packing, and by packing alone. 

In the first place, if we look at the departments singly, 
the whole is in disorder. About the department in which 
Paris is situated there is no dispute: Mr. Malthus dis- 
tinctly admits that great cities prevent propagation. 
There remain eighty-four departments ; and of these there 
is not, we believe, a single one in the place which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler’s principle, it ought to occupy. 

That which ought to be highest in fecundity is tenth 
in one table, fourteenth in another, and only thirty-first 
according to the third. That which ought to be third 
is twenty-second by the table, which places it highest. 
That which ought to be fourth is fortieth by the table, 
which places it highest. That which ought to be eighth 
is fiftieth or sixtieth. That which ought to be tenth from 
the top is at about the same distance from the bottom. 
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On the other hand, that which, according to Mr. Sadler’s 


principle, ought to be last but two of all the eighty-four 
is third in two of the tables, and seventh in that which 
places it lowest; and that which ought to be last is, in 


one of Mr. Sadler’s tables, above that which ought to be — 


first, in two of them, above that which ought to be third, 
and, in all of them, above that which ought to be fourth. 
By dividing the departments in a particular manner, 
Mr. Sadler has produced results which he contemplates 
with great satisfaction. But, if we draw the lines a little 
higher up or a little lower down, we shall find that all his 


calculations are thrown into utter confusion; and that 


the phenomena, if they indicate any thing, indicate a law 
the very reverse of that which he has propounded. 


Let us take, for example, the thirty-two departments, 


as they stand in Mr. Sadler’s table, from Lozére to Meuse 
inclusive, and divide them into two sets of sixteen depart- 
ments each. The set from Lozére and Loiret inclusive 
consists of those departments in which the space to each 
inhabitant is from 3°8 hecatares to 2°42. The set from 
Cantal to Meuse inclusive consists of those departments 
in which the space to each inhabitant is from 2°42 heca- 
tares to 2.07. That is to say, in the former set the inhabi- 
tants are from 68 to 107 on the square mile, or there- 


abouts. In the latter they are from 107 to 125. There- . 


fore, on Mr. Sadler’s principle, the fecundity ought to be 
smaller in the latter set than in the former. It is, how- 
ever, greater, and that in every one of Mr. Sadler’s three 
tables. 

Let us now go a little lower down, and take another 
set of sixteen departments—those which lie together in 
Mr. Sadler’s tables, from Hérault to Jura inclusive. 
Here the population is still thicker than in the second of 
those sets which we before compared. The fecundity, 


therefore, ought, on Mr. Sadler’s principle, to be less than — 


in that set. But it is again greater, and that in all Mr. 


Sadler’s three tables. We have a regularly ascending 
series, where, if his theory had any truth in it, we ought 
to have a regularly descending series. We will give the 


results of our calculation. 
The number of children to 1000 marriages is— 
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First Table. |Second Table.| Third Table. 


In Si sixteen departments 
where there are from 68 
-to 107 people on a square 
mule. 4188 4226 3780 

In the sixteen departments 
where there are from 107 
to 125 people on a square 
mile. 4374 4302 8855 

In the sixteen departments . 
where there are from 134 
to 155 people on a square 
A PE ECE a 4484 4416 3914 


We will give another instance, if possible still more 
decisive. We will take the three departments of France 
which ought, on Mr. Sadler’s principle, to be the lowest 
in fecundity of all the eighty-five, saving only that in 
which Paris stands; and we will compare them with the 
three departments i in which the fecundity ought, according 
to him, to be greater than in any other department of 
France, two only excepted. We will compare Bas Bhin, 
Rhone, and Nord, with Lozére, Landes, and Indre. In 
Lozére, Landes, and Indre, the population is from 68 to 84 
on the square mile, or nearly so. In Bas Rhin, Rhone, 
and Nord, it is from 300 to 417 on the square mile. 
There cannot be a more overwhelming answer to Mr. 
Sadler’s theory than the table which we subjoin : 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


First Table. |Second Table.| Third Table. 


In the three departments in 
which there are from 68 
to 84 people on the ‘gaanis 
mile. 4372 4390 8890 

In the three departments i in 
which there are from 300 
to 417 people on the 
Square mile . .i3 « 4457 4510 1 4060 


! 


These are strong cases. But we have a still stronger 
case, Take the whole of the third, fourth, and fifth 
divisions into which Mr. Sadler has portioned out the 
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French departments. These three divisions make up 
almost the whole kingdom of Trance. They contain 
seventy-nine out of the eighty-five departments. Mr. 
Sadler has contrived to divide them in such a manner 
that, to a person who looks merely at his averages, the. 
fecundity seems to diminish as the population thickens. 
We will separate them into two parts instead of three. 
We will draw the line between the department of Gironde 
and that of Hérault. On the one side are the thirty-two 
departments from Cher to Gironde inclusive. On the 
other side are the forty-six departments from Heérault to - 
Nord inclusive. In all the departments of the former 
set, the population is under 132 on the square mile. In 
all the departments of the latter set, it is above 132 on — 
the square mile. _ It is clear that, if there be one word of 
truth in Mr. Sadler’s theory, the fecundity in the latter 
of these divisions must be very decidedly smaller than in 
the former. Is it so? It is, on the contrary, greater in 
all the three tables. We give the result. 
The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


First Table. |Second Table.} Third Table. 


In the thirty-two depart- 
ments in which there are 
from 86 to 132 people on : 
the square mile .. 4210 4199-» |} 8760 

In the forty-seven depart- 
ments in which there are 
from 132 to 417 people on 
the squaremile. . . 4250 4294 8766 


This fact is alone enough to decide the question. Yet 
it is only one of a crowd of similar facts. If the line 
between Mr. Sadler’s second and third division be drawn 
six departments lower down, the third and fourth divisions 
will, in all the tables, be above the second. If the line 
between the third and fourth divisions be drawn two 
departments lower down, the fourth division will be above 
the third in all the tables, Ifthe line between the fourth 
and fifth division be drawn two departments lower down, 
the fifth will, in all the tables, be above the fourth, above 
the third, and even above the second. How then has 
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Mr. Sadler obtained his results? By packing solely. By 
placing in one compartment a district no larger than the 
Isle of Wight; in another, a district somewhat less than . 
Yorkshire ; in a third, a territory much larger than the 
_ island of Great Britain. 

By the same artifice it is that he has obtained from the 
census of England those delusive averages which he brings 
forward with the utmost ostentation in proof of his princi- 
ple. We will examine the facts relating to England, as 
we have examined those relating to France. 

If we look at the counties one by one, Mr. Sadler’s 
principle utterly fails. Hertfordshire with 251 on the 
square mile; Worcestershire with 258; and Kent with 
282, exhibit a far greater fecundity than the Hast-Riding 
of York, which has 151 on the square mile; Monmouth- 
shire, which has 145; or Northumberland, which has 108. 
The fecundity of Staffordshire, which has more than 300 
on the square mile, is as high as the average fecundity of 
the counties which have from 150 to 200 on the square 
mile. But, instead of confining ourselves to particular 
instances, we will try masses. 

Take the eight counties of England which stand 
together in Mr. Sadler’s list, from Cumberland to Dorset 
inclusive. In these the population is from 107 to 150 on 
the square mile. Compare with these the eight counties 
from Berks to Durham inclusive, in which the population 
is from 175 to 200 on the square mile. Is the fecundity 
in the latter counties smaller than in the former? On the 
contrary, the result stands thus : 

The number of childen to 100 marriages is— 

In the eight counties of England, in which there 

are from 107 to 146 people on the square mile 388 
In the eight counties of England, in which there 

are from 175 to 200 people on the square mile 402 
Take the six districts from the East-Riding of York to 
the County of Norfolk inclusive. Here the population is 
from 150 to 170 on the square mile. To these oppose 
the six counties from Derby to Worcester inclusive. The 
population is from 200 to 260. Here again we find that a 
law, directly the reverse of that which Mr. Sadler has laid 
down, appears to regulate the fecundity of the inhabitants. 
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The number of children to 100 marriages is— 
In the six counties in which there from 150 to 

170 people on the square mile. eas . 392 
In the six counties in which there are from 200 

to 260 people on the square mile . ’ . 399 
But we will make another experiment on Mr. Sadler’s 
tables, if possible more decisive than any of those which 
we have hitherto made. We will take the four largest 
‘ divisions into which he has distributed the English coun- 
ties, and which follow each other in regular order. That 
our readers may fully comprehend the nature of that. 
packing by which his theory is supported, we will set 
before them this part of his table. 


ag a a fe . 
a< 5 m & 3 ma fe 4 S fo} ¢ 
a eee Prga pese eae e 68 |See 
COUNTIES. 22} 8&8 a3 | was wid 38ee 
Se 3S rt oEN onw ou 
45 ee) ee Lge ons 
pa | & | 88| 822] #83 |é 8 
ro) =) S35 42 i 
ei SR Oe sete bg 
Linen so be ty 105 | 288,800 | 2748 | 20,892 87,620 
Cumberland .| 107 | 159,300} 1478 | 10,299 45,085 
Northumberland | 108 | 203,000] 1871 } 42,997 45,871 
Hereford. . .| 122 | 105,300] 860] 6,202] 27,909 
Rutland . . .| 127 | 18,900] 149] 1,286 5,125 
Huntingdon. . 184 | 49,800} 370 3,766 18,633 
Cambridge . .| 145 | 124,400] 858] 9,894] 87,491 
Monmouth . .| 145] 72,300] 498] 4,586} ~18,411 
Dore. 3, 146 | 147,400 | 1005 9,554} ~389,060 
From 100 to 150. 79,476 815,205 896 
York, East Rid- 
ie ac aes 151 | 194,800 | 1280 | 15,3818} . 55,606 
Salop . . . .| 156 | 210,800| 1341 | 13,613] 58,542 
Sussex . . .| 162 | 237,700] 1463 | 15,779] 68,700 
Northampton . 168 | 165,800 | 1017 | 42,346 42,336 
Wilts 475750 164 | 226,600 | 1379 | 15,654 58,845 
Norfolk . . .{| 168 | 351,800 | 2092 | 25,752 102,259 
Devon. . . .{ 178 | 447,900) 2579 | 35,264 130,758 
Southampton . 177 | 289,000 | 1628 | 24,561 88,470 
ete 26 tn 178 | 184,700 | 756 9,301 88,841 
ee 2g) Sic 182 | 276,000 | 1512 | 19,885 76,327 
Bedford ...-. 184 | 85,400} 463 6,536 22,871 
Buckingham .| 185 | 136,800} 740 9,505 87,518 
oS Bae 186 | 189,800 | 752 9,131 89,633 
Essex. . . .} 198 | 295,800] 1532 | 19,796 79,792 
Cornwall. .. 198 | 262,600 | 1327 17,363 74,611 
Derneies 6.) 199 | 211,900 | 1061 14,787 58,222 
From 150 to 200. 264,516 | 1,033,039 8°0 
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Derby . . . . | 212 | 217,600} 1026 | 14,226] 58,804 
Somerset. . . 220 | 862,500 | 1642 | 24,356 95,802 
Leicester. . . | 221 | 178,100} 804] 18,366 47,013 
Nottingham - «| 228 | 190,700 | 887 | 14,296 55,517 

From 200 to 250. 66,244 257,186 | 388 
Hertford. . .| 251 |182,400; 628 | 7,886 85,741 
Worcester . .{ 258 | 188,200| 729 | 18,178 53,888 
ROMRT 4 5s 262 | 275,500 | 1052 | 20,305 75,012 
Gloucester . . 272 | 842,600 | 1256 | 28,884 90,671 
Oe ea Ss 282 | 484,600 | 1537 | 88,502 135,060 

From 250 to 800. 108,255 890,822 | 878 


Risin 


These averages look well, undoubtedly, for Mr. Sadler’s 
theory. The numbers 896, 390, 388, 378, follow each 
other very speciously in a descending order. But let our 
readers divide these thirty-four counties into two equal 
sets of seventeen counties each, and try whether the 
principle will then hold good. We have made this cal- 
culation, and we present them with the following result. 

The number of children to 100 marriages is— 

In the seventeen counties of England in which 

there are from 100 to 177 people on the 

square mile. . - 3o7 
In the seventeen counties in which there are 

from 177 to 282 people on the square mile . 389 

The difference is small, but not smaller than differences 
which Mr. Sadler has brought forward as proofs of his 
theory. We say, that these English tables no more prove 
that fecundity increases with the population than that it 
diminishes with the population. The thirty-four counties 
which we have taken make up, at least, four-fifths of the 
kingdom: and we see that, through "those thirty-four 
counties, the phenomena are directly opposed to Mr. 
Sadler’s principle. That in the capital, and in great 
manufacturing towns, marriages are less prolific than in 
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the open country, we admit, and Mr. Malthis admits. 
But that any condensation of the population, short of that 
which injures all physical energies, will diminish the 
prolific powers of man, is, from these very tables of Mr. 
Sadler, completely disproved. . 

It is scarcely worth while to proceed with instances, 
after proofs so overwhelming as those which we have 
given. Yet we will show that Mr. Sadler has formed his 
averages on the census of Prussia by an artifice exactly 
similar to that which we have already exposed. 


Demonstrating the Law of Population from the Censuses of Prussia, 
at two separate Periods. 


Inhabitants| Births to|  |Birthsto| & 
PROVINCES. on a each Fa each § 
Square |Marriage.| = (|Marriage| & 
League. 1756. <q 1784. < 
“West Prussia. . . .| 882 i 4°75 4 
Poeratia . 928 4°3 | 4:34 4°69 are 
Kast Progsia ..% 2. 1175 5°07 5°10 
New Mark. 25-3 1190 - 4°22 4°14 4°43 AB 
Mark of Brandenburg . 1790 3°88 4°60 
East Friesland .. . 1909 3°39 8°66 
Guelderland .... 2083 4°33. |) 87°4 |) 
Silesia and Glatz. . . 2314 48°4 
oP? Be re rere ee 2375 8°80 3°84 40°3 Ae94 
Minden and Ravensburg | 2549 3°67 | f 43-1 | f 
Magdeburg. . . . .| 2692 4:03 | 45°7 
Neufchatel, &c. . . . 2700 3°39 | J 39°83 | J 
Halberstadt .... .| 8142 8°71 |) gigs} 448 | 2 gn 
Ticklingburg and Lingen| 3461 3°59 8°69 


Of the census of 1756 we will say nothing, as Mr. 
Sadler, finding himself hard pressed by the argument 
which he drew from it, now declares it to be grossly 
defective. We confine ourselves to the census of 1784: 
and we will draw our lines at points somewhat different 
from those at which Mr. Sadler has drawn his. Let the 
first compartment remain as it stands. Let East Prussia, 
which contains a much larger population than his last 
compartment, stand alone in the second division, Let 
the third consist of the New Mark, the Mark of Branden- 
burg, East Friesland and Guelderland, and the fourth of 
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the remaining provinces. Our readers will find that, on 
this arrangement, the division which, on Mr. Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, ought to be second in fecundity stands higher than 
that which ought to be first; and that the division which 
ought to be fourth stands higher than that which ought to 
be third. We will give the result in one view. 

The number of births to a marriage is— 


In those provinces of Prussia where there are fewer than 1000 


people on the square league : ‘ 4.72 
In the roe in which there are 1175 people on the Square 

league 5.10 
In the provinces in which there are from 1190 to 2088 people 

on the square league . 4.10 
In the provinces in which there are from 2814 to 3461 people 

on the square league ‘ ‘ ‘ : 4,27 


We will go no further with this examination. In fact, 
we have nothing more to examine. The tables which we 
have scrutinised constitute the whole strength of Mr. 
Sadler’s case; and we confidently leave it to our readers 
to say, whether we have not shown that the strength of 
his case is weakness. 

Be it remembered too that we are reasoning on data 
furnished by Mr. Sadler himself. We have not made 
collections of facts to set against his, as we easily might 
have done. It is on his own showing, it is out of his own 
mouth, that his theory stands condemned. 

That packing which we have exposed is not the only 
sort of packing which Mr. Sadler has practised. We 
mentioned in our review some facts relating to the towns 
of England, which appear from Mr. Sadler’s tables, and 
which it seems impossible to explain if his principles be 
sound. ‘The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of 
fewer than 3000 inhabitants is greater than the average 
fecundity of the kingdom. The average fecundity in 
towns of from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants is greater than 
the average fecundity of Warwickshire, Lancashire, or 
Surrey. Howis it, we asked, if Mr. Sadler’s principle be 
correct, that the fecundity of Guildford should be greater 
than the average fecundity of the county in which it 
stands ? 

Mr. Sadler, in reply, talks shit: “ the absurdity of 
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comparing the fecundity in the small towns alluded to 
with that. in the counties of Warwick and Stafford, or in 
those of Lancaster and Surrey.” Ile proceeds thus— 


“In Warwickshire, far above half the population is comprised 
in large towns, including, of course, the immense metropolis of one . 
great branch of our manufactures, Birmingham. In the county of — 
Stafford, besides the large and populous towns in its iron districts, 
situated so close together as almost to form, for considerable dis- 
tances, a continuous street; there is, in its potteries, a great poepu- 
- lation, recently accumulated, not included, indeed, in the towns dis- 
tinctly enumerated in the censuses, but vastly exceeding in its eon- 
densation that found in the places to which the Reviewer alludes. 
In Lancashire again, to which he also appeals, one-fourth of the | 
entire population is made up of the inhabitants. of two only of the 
towns of that county; far above half of it is contained in towns, 
compared with which those he refers to are villages; even the ban:- 
lets of the manufacturing parts of Lancashire are often far more 
populous than the places he mentions. But he presents us with a 
climax of absurdity in appealing lastly to the population of Surrey 
as quite rural compared with that of the twelve towns, having less 
than 5000 inhabitants in their respective jurisdictions, such as Saf- 
fron-Walden, Monmouth, &c. Now, in the last eensus, Surrey num- 
bered 398,658 inhabitants, and, to say not a word about the other 
towns of the county, much above two hundred thousands of these 
are within the Bills of Mortality! ‘We should, therefore, be glad 
to know’ how it is utterly inconsistent with my principle that the 
fecundity of Guildford, which numbers about 3000 inhabitants, 
should be greater than the average fecundity of Surrey, made up 
as the bulk ef the population of Surrey is, of the inhabitants of 
some of the worst parts of the metropolis? Or why the fecundity 
of a given number of marriages in the eleven little rural towns he 
alludes to, being somewhat higher than that of an equal number, 
half taken, for instance, from the heart of Birmingham or Manches- © 
ter, and half from the populous districts by which they are sur- 
rounded, is inconsistent with my theory ? 

“‘Had the Reviewer’s object, in this instance, been to discover 
the truth, or had he known hew to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at 
first sight, that he would not have instituted a comparison between 
the prolificness which exists in the small towns he has alluded to, 
and that in certain districts, the population of which is made up, 
partly of rural inhabitants, and partly of accumulations of people 
in immense masses, the prolificness of which, if he will still allow me 
the use of the phrase, is inversely as their magnitude; but he would 
have compared these small towns with the country places properly- 
so called, and then again the different classes of towns with each 
other; this method would have led him to certain conclusions on 
the subject.” 


Now, this reply shows that Mr. Sadler does not in 
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the least understand the principle which he has himself 
laid down. What is that principle? It is this, that the 
fecundity of human beings on given spaces, varies inversely 
as their numbers. We know what he means by inverse 
variation. But we must suppose that he uses the words, 
“given spaces” in the proper sense. Given spaces are 
equal spaces. Is there any reason to believe, that in those 
parts of Surrey which lie within the bills of mortality 
there is any space, equal in area to the space on which 
Guildford stands, which is more thickly peopled than the 
space on which Guildford stands? We do not know that 
there is any such. We are sure that there are not many. 
Why, therefore, on Mr. Sadler’s principle, should the 
people of Guildford be more prolific than the poeple who 
live within the bills of mortality 2? And, if the people of 
Guildford ought, as on Mr. Sadler’s principle they un- 
questionably ought, to stand as low in the scale of fecun- 
dity as the people of Southwark itself, it follows, most 
clearly, that they ought to stand far lower than the 
average obtained by taking all the people of Surrey 
together. 

The same remark applies to the case of Birmingham, 
and to all the other cases which Mr. Sadler mentions. 
Towns of 5000 inhabitants may be, and often are, as 
thickly peopled, “on a given space,” as Birmingham. 
They are, in other words, as thickly peopled as a portion 
of Birmingham, equal to them in area. If so, on Mr. 
Sadler’s principle, they ought to be as low in the scale 
of fecundity as Birmingham. But they are not so. On 
the contrary, they stand higher than the average obtained 
by taking the fecundity of Birmingham in combination 
with the fecundity of the rural districts of Warwickshire. 

The plain fact is, that Mr. Sadler has confounded the 
population of a- city with its population “on a given 
space,”—a mistake which, in a gentleman who assures 
us that mathematical science was one of his early and 
favourite studies, is somewhat curious. It is as absurd, 
on his principle, to say that the fecundity of London 
ought to be less than the fecundity of Edinburgh, because 
London has a greater population than Edinburgh, as to 
say that the fecundity of Russia ought to be greater than 
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that of England, because Russia has a greater population. 
than England. He cannot say that the spaces on which 
towns stand are too small to exemplify the truth of his 
principle. for he has himself brought forward the scale 
of fecundity in towns, as a proof of his principle. And, 
in the very passage which we quoted above, he tells us” 
that, if we knew how to pursue truth, or wished to find 
it, we “should have compared these small towns with 
- country places, and the different classes of towns with 
each other.” That is to say, we ought to compare 
together such unequal spaces as give results favourable to 
his theory, and never to compare such equal spaces as 
give results opposed to it. Does he mean anything by 
“a given space!’ Or does he mean merely such a space | 
as suits his argument? It is perfectly clear that, if he is 
allowed to take this course, he may prove anything. No 
fact can come amiss to him. Suppose, for exampele, that 
the fecundity of New York should prove to be smaller 
than the fecundity of Liverpool. “ That,” says Mr. Sadler, 
“‘makes for my theory. For there are more people 
within two miles of the Broadway of New York, than 
within two miles of the Exchange of Liverpool.” Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the fecundity of New York 
should be greater than the fecundity of Liverpool. 
“This,” says Mr. Sadler again, “is an unanswerable 
proof of my theory. For there are many more people © 
within forty miles of Liverpool than within forty miles 
of New York.” In order to obtain his numbers, he takes 
spaces in any combination which may suit him. In order 
to obtain his averages, he takes numbers in any combina- 
tions which may suit him. And then he tells us that, 
because his tables, at the first glance, look well for his 
theory, his theory is irrefragably proved. * 
We will add a few words respecting the argument 
which we drew from the peerage. Mr. Sadler asserted 
that the Peers were a class condemned by nature to 
sterility. We denied this, and showed, from the last 
edition of Debrett that the Peers of the United Kingdom 
have considerably more than the average number of 
children to a marriage. Mr. Sadler’s answer has amused 
us much, He denies the accuracy of our counting, and, 
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by reckoning all the Scotch and Irish Peers as Peers of 
the United Kingdom, certainly makes very different num- 
bers from those which we gave. A member of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom might have been expected, 
we think, to know better what a Peer of the United 
Kingdom is, 

By taking the Scotch and Irish Peers, Mr. Sadler has 
altered the average. But it is considerably higher than 
the average fecundity of England, and still, therefore, 
constitutes an unanswerable argument against his theory. 

The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse, 
are exceedingly diverting. “The average fencundity of 
the marriages of Peers,” said we, “is higher by one fifth 
than the average fecundity of marriages throughout the 
kingdom,” 

“Where, or by whom did the Reviewer find it sup- 
posed,” answers Mr. Sadler, “that the registered bap- 
tisms expressed the full fecundity of the marriages of 
England ?” 

Assuredly, if the registers of England are so defective 
as to explain the difference which, on our calculation, ex- 
ists between the fecundity of the peers and the fecundity 
of the people, no argument against Mr. Sadler’s theory 
can be drawn from that difference. But what becomes of 
all the other arguments which Mr. Sadler has founded on 
these very registers? Above all, what becomes of his 
comparison between the censuses of England and France ? 
In the pamphlet before us, he dwells with great com- 
placency on a coincidence which seems to him to support 
his theory, and which to us seems, of itself, sufficient to 
overthrow it. 3 

“In my table of the population of France, in the forty-four de- 
partments in which there are from one to two hectares to each in- 
habitant, the fecundity of 100 marriages, calculated on the average 
of the results of the three computations relating to different periods 
given in my table, is 406°7. Inthe twenty-two counties of England, 
in which there is from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, or 
from 129 to 259 on the square mile,—beginning, therefore, with 
Huntingdonshire, and ending with Worcestershire,—the whole num- 
ber of marriages during ten years will be found to amount to 379, 624, 
and the whole number of the births during the same term to 


1,545,549 — or 407°1 births to 100 marriages! <A difference of 
one in one thousand only, compared with the French proportion! ” 
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Does not Mr. Sadler see that, if the registers of Eng- 
land, which are notoriously very defective, give a result 
exactly corresponding almost to an unit with that obtained 
from the registers of France, which are notoriously very 
full and accurate, this proves the very reverse of what he 
employs it to prove? The correspondence of the 
registers proves that there is no correspondence in the 
facts. In order to raise the average fecundity of England 
even to the level of the average fecundity of the peers of 
the three kingdoms, which is 3°81 to a marriage, it is 
necessary to add nearly six per cent. to the number of 
births given in the English registers. But, if this addition 
be made, we shall have, in the counties of England, from 
Huntingdonshire to Worcestershire inclusive, 4°30 births. 
to a marriage or thereabouts; and the boasted coin- 
cidence between the phenomena of propagation in France 
and England disappears at once. This is a curious 
specimen of Mr. Sadler’s proficiency in the art of making 
excuses. In the same pamphlet he reasons as if the same 
registers were accurate to one in a thousand, and as if 
they were wrong at the very least by one in eighteen. 

He tries to show that we have not taken a fair criterion 
of the fecundity of the peers. We are not quite sure 
that we understand his reasoning on this subject. The 
order of his observations is more than usually confused, 
and the cloud of words more than usually_thick. We 
will give the argument on which he seems to lay most 
stress in his own words: | 


“‘ But I shall first notice a far more obvious and important blun- 
der into which the reviewer has fallen; or into which, I rather fear, 
he knowingly wishes to precipitate his readers, since I have dis- 
tinctly pointed out what ought to have preserved him from it in the 
very chapter he is criticising and contradicting. It is this :—he has 
entirely omitted ‘‘ counting ” the sterile marriages of all those peer- 
ages which have become extinct during the very period his counting 
embraces, He counts, for instance, Earl Fitzwilliam, his marriages, 
and heir; but has he not omitted to enumerate the marriages of 
those branches of the same noble house, which have become extinct 
since that venerable individual possesed his title? He talks of my 
having appealed merely to the extinction of peerages in my argument ; 
but, on his plan of computation, extinctions are perpetually and 
wholly lost sight of. In computing the average prolificness of the mar- 
riages of the nobles, he positively counts from a select class of them 
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only, one from which the unprolific are constantly weeded, and regu- 
larly disappear ; and he thus comes to.the conclusion, that the peers 
are ‘an eminently prolific class!’ Just as though a farmer should 
compute the rate of increase, not from the quantity of seed sown, 
but from that part of it only which comes to perfection, entirely 
omitting all which had failed to spring up or come to maturity. 
Upon this principle the most scanty crop ever obtained, in which 
the husbandman should fail to receive ‘ seed again,’ as the phrase is, 
might be so ‘counted’ as to appear ‘eminently prolific’ indeed.” 


If we understand this passage rightly, it decisively 
proves that Mr. Sadler is incompetent to perform even 
the lowest offices of statistical research. What shadow 
of reason is there to believe that the peers who were 
alive in the year 1828 differed as to their prolificness from 
any other equally numerous set of peers taken at random ? 
In what sense were the peers who were alive in 1828 
analogous to that part of the seed which comes to per- 
fection? Did we entirely omit all that failed? On the 
contrary, we counted the sterile as well as the fruitful 
marriages of all the peers of the United Kingdom living 
at one time. In what way were the peers who were 
alive in 1828 a select class? In what way were the 
sterile weeded from among them? Did every peer who 
had been married without having issue die in 1827? 
What shadow of reason is there to suppose that there was 
not the ordinary proportion of barren marriages among 
the marriages contracted by the noblemen whose names 
are in Debrett’s last edition? But we ought, says 
Mr. Sadler, to have counted all the sterile marriages of 
all the peers “ whose titles had become extinct during the 
period which our counting embraced; ” that is to say, 
since the earliest marriage contracted by any peer living 
in 1828. Was such a proposition ever heard of before ? 
Surely we were bound to do no such thing, unless at the 
same time we had counted also the children born from 
all the fruitful marriages contracted by peers during the 
same period. Mr. Sadler would have us divide the 
number of children born to peers living in 1828, not by 
the number of marriages which those peers contracted, 
but by the number of marriages which those peers con- 
tracted added to a crowd of marriages selected, on account 
of their sterility from among the noble marriages which ~ 
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have taken place during the last fifty years. Is this the 
way to obtain fair averages? We might as well require 
that all the noble marriages which during the last fifty 
years have produced ten children apiece should be added 
to those of the peers living in 1828. The proper way to- 
ascertain whether a set of people be prolific or sterile is, 
not to take marriages selected from the mass either on 
account of their fruitfulness or on account of their sterility, 
' but to take a collection of marriages which there is no 
reason to think either more or less fruitful than others. 
What reason is there to think that the marriages con- 
tracted by the peers who were alive in 1828 were more 
fruitful than those contracted by the peers who were alive 
in 1800 or in 1750 2 - 

We will add another passage from Mr. Sadler’s pamph- 
let on this subject. We attributed the extinction of peer- 
ages partly to the fact that those honours are for the most 
part limited to heirs male. 

“This is a discovery indeed! Peeresses, ‘eminently prolific,’ 
do not, as Macbeth conjured his spouse, ‘ bring forth men-children 
only;’ they actually produce daughters as well as sons!! Why, 
does not the Reviewer see, that so long as the rule of nature, which 
proportions the sexes so accurately to each other, continues to 
exist, a tendency to a diminution in ene sex proves, as certainly 
as the demonstration of any mathematical problem, a tendency to a 
diminution in both; but to talk of ‘eminently prolific’ peeresses, 


and still maintain that the rapid extinction in peerages is owing to 
their not bearing male children exclusively, is arrant nonsense.” 


Now, if there be any proposition on the face of the 
earth which we should not have expected to hear charac- 
terised as arrant nonsense, it is this,—that an honour 
limited to males alone is more likely to become extinct 
than an honour which, like the crown of England, descends 
indifferently to sons and daughters. We have heard, nay, 
we actually know families, in which, much as Mr. Sadler 
may marvel at it, there are daughters and no sons. Nay, 
we know many such families. We are as much inclined 
as Mr. Sadler to trace the benevolent and wise arrange- 
ments of Providence in the physical world, when once 
we are satisfied as to the facts on which we proceed. 
And we have always considered it as an arrangement 
deserving of the highest admiration, that, though in 
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families the number of males and females differs widely, 
yet in great collections of human beings the disparity 
almost disappears. The chance undoubtedly is, that in a 
thousand marriages the number of daughters will not 
‘very much exceed the number of sons, But the chance 
also is, that several of those marriages will produce 
daughters, and daughters only. In every generation of 
the peerage there are several such cases. When a peer 
whose title is limited to male heirs dies, leaving only 
daughters, his peerage must expire, unless he have, not 
only a collateral heir, but a collateral heir descended 
through an uninterrupted line of males from the first 
possessor of the honour. If the deceased peer was the 
first nobleman of his family, then, by the supposition, 
his peerage will become extinct. If he was the second, 
it will become extinct, unless he leaves a brother or a 
brother’s son. If the second peer had a brother, the 
first peer must have had at least two sons; and this is 
more than the average number of sons to a marriage in 
England. When, therefore, it is considered how many 
peerages are in the first and second generation, it will not 
appear strange that extinctions should frequently take 
place, There are peerages which descend to females as 
well as males. But, in such cases, if a peer dies, leaving 
only daughters, the very fecundity of the marriage is a 
cause of the extinction of the peerage. If there were 
only one daughter, the honour would descend. If there 
are several, it falls into abeyance. . 

But it is needless to multiply words in a case so clear ; 
and indeed it is needless to say anything more about Mr. 
Sadler’s book. We have, if we do not deceive ourselves, 
completely exposed the calculations on which his theory 
rests ; and we do not think that we should either amuse 
our readers or serve the cause of science if we were to 
rebut in succession a series of futile charges brought in 
the most angry spirit against ourselves ; ignorant impu- 
tations of ignorance, and unfair complaints of unfairness, 
—conveyed in long, dreary, declamations, so prolix that 
we cannot find space to quote them, and so confused that 
we cannot venture to abridge them. 

There is much indeed in this foolish pamphlet to laugh 
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at, from the motto in the first page down to some wisdom 
about cows in the last. One part of it indeed is solemn 
enough, we mean a certain yeu desprit of Mr. Sadler’s 
touching a tract of Dr. Arbuthnot’s. This is indeed “very 
tragical mirth,” as Peter Quince’s playbill has it; and we 
would not advise any person who reads for amusement to 
venture on it as long as he can procure a volume of the 
Statutes at Large. This, however, to do Mr. Sadler justice, 
is an exception, His witticisms, and his tables of figures 
constitute the only parts of his work which can be perused 
with perfect gravity. His blunders are diverting, his 
excuses exquisitely comic. But his anger is the most 
grotesque exhibition that we ever saw. ‘He foams at the 
mouth with the love of truth, and vindicates the Divine 
benevolence with a most edifying heartiness of hatred. 
On this subject we will give him one word of parting ad- 
vice. If he raves in this way to ease his mind, or because 
he thinks that he does himself credit by it, or from a _ 
sense of religious duty, far be it from us to interfere. 
His peace, his reputation, and his religion are his own 
concern ; and he, like the nobleman to whom his treatise 
is dedicated, has a right to do what he will with his own. 
But, if he has adopted his abusive style from a notion that 
it would hurt our feelings, we must inform him that he is 
altogether mistaken ; and that he would do well in future 
to give us his arguments, if he has any, and-'to keep his 
anger for those who fear it. 


MIRABEAU. 
(Jury 1832.) 


Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et sur les deux Premiéres Assemblées 
Législatives, Par Etienne Dvumont, de Genéve: ouvrage 
posthume publié par M. J. L. Duval, Membre du Conseil 
Représentatif du Canton du Genéve. 8vo. Paris: 1832. 


Tuts is a very amusing and a very instructive book: but, 
even if it were less amusing and less instructive, it would 
still be interesting as a relic of a wise and virtuous man. 
M. Dumont was one of those persons, the care of whose 
fame belongs in an especial manner to mankind. For he 
was one of those persons who have, for the sake of man- 
kind, neglected the care of their own fame. In his walk 
through life there was no obstrusiveness, no pushing, no 
elbowing, none of the little arts which bring forward little 
men. With every right to the head of the board, he 
took the lowest room, and well deserved to be greeted 
with—Friend, go up higher. Though no man was more 
capable of achieving for himself a separate and independ- 
ent renown, he attached himself to others; he laboured 
to raise their fame; he was content to receive as his share 
of the reward the mere overflowings which redounded 
from the full measure of their glory. Not that he was of 
a servile and idolatrous habit of mind :—not that he was 
one of the tribe of Boswells,—those literary Gibeonites, 
born to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
higher intellectual castes. Possessed of talents and ac- 
quirements which made him great, he wished only to be 
useful. In the prime of manhood, at the very time of 
life at which ambitious men are most ambitious, he was 
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not solicitous to proclaim that he furnished information, 
arguments, and eloquence to Mirabeau. In his later years, 
he was perfectly willing that his renown should merge in 
that of Mr. Bentham. 

‘The services which M. Dumont has rendered to so- . 
ciety can be fully appreciated only by those who have 
studied Mr. Bentham’s works, both in their rude and in 
their finished state. The difference both for show and for 
‘use is as great as the difference between a lump of golden 
ore and a rouleau of sovereigns fresh from the mint. Of 
Mr. Bentham we would at all times speak with the rev- 
erence which is due to a great original thinker, and toa _ 
sincere and ardent friend of the human race. Ifa few weak- 
nesses were mingled with his eminent virtues,—if a few 
errors insinuated themselves among the many valuable 
- truths which he taught,—this is assuredly no time for 
noticing those weaknesses or those errors in an unkind or 
sarcastic spirit. A great man has gone from among us, 
full of years, of good works, and of deserved honours. In 
some of the highest departments in which the human in- 
tellect can exert itself he his not left his equal or his 
second behind him. From hi: contemporaries he has had, 
according to the usual lot, moz> or less than justice. He 
has had blind flatterers and blind detractors—flatterers | 
who could see nothing but perfection in his style, de- 
tractors who could see nothing but nonsense in his matter. 
He will now have judges. Posterity will pronounce its 
calm and impartial decision; and that decision will, we — 
firmly believe, place in the same rank with Galileo, and 
with Locke, the man who found jurisprudence a gibberish 
and left it a science. Never was there a literary partner- 
_ ship so fortunate as that of Mr. Bentham and M. Dumont. 
The raw material which Mr. Bentham furnished was most 
precious; but it was unmarketable. He was, assuredly, 
at once a great logician and a great rhetorician. But the 
effect of his logic was injured by a vicious arrangement, 
and the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. His 
mind was vigorous, comprehensive, subtle, fertile of argu- 
ments, fertile of illustrations. But he spoke in an un- 
known tongue; and that the congregation might be edi- 
fied, it was necessary that some brother having the gift of 
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interpretation should expound the invaluable jargon. His 
oracles were of high import; but they were traced on 
leaves and flung loose to the wind. So negligent was he 
of the arts of selection, distribution, and compression, 
that to persons who formed their judgment of him from 
his works in their undigested state he seemed to be tlie 
least systematic of all philosophers. The truth is, that 
his opinions formed a system, which, whether sound or 
unsound, is more exact, more entire, and more consistent 
with itself than any other. Yet to superficial readers of 
his works in their original form, and indeed to all readers 
of those works who did not bring great industry and 
great acuteness to the study, he seemed to be a man of a 
quick and ingenious but ill-regulated mind,—who saw 
truth only by glimpses,—who threw out many striking 
hints, but who had never thought of combining his doc- 
trines in one harmonious whole. 

M. Dumont was admirably qualified to supply what 
was wanting in Mr. Bentham. In the qualities in which 
the French writers surpass those of all other nations, 
—neatness, clearness, precision, condensation,—he sur- 
passed all French writers. If M. Dumont had never been 
born, Mr. Bentham would still have been a very great 
man. But he would have been great to himself alone. 
The fertility of his mind would have resembled the fertil- 
ity of those vast American wildernesses in which blos- 
soms and decays a rich but unprofitable vegetation, 
“wherewith the reaper filleth not his hand, neither he 
that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom.” It would have 
been with his discoveries as it has been with the “ Cen- 
tury of inventions.” His speculations on laws would 
have been of no more practical use than Lord W orcester’s 
speculations on steam-engines. Some generations hence, 
perhaps, when legislation had found its Watt, an antiqua- 
rian might have published to the world the curious fact, 
that, in the reign of George the Third, there had been a 
man called Bentham, who had given hints of many disco- 
veries made since his time, and who had really, for his 
age, taken a most philosophical view of the principles of 
jurisprudence. 

Many persons have attempted to interpret between 
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this powerful mind and the public. But, in our opinion, 
M. Dumont alone has succeeded. It is remarkable that, 
in foreign countries, where Mr. Bentham’s works are 
known solely through the medium of the French version, 
his merit is almost universally acknowledged. Even those 
who are most decidedly opposed to his political opinions 
—the very chiefs of the Holy Alliance—have publicly 
testified their respect for him. In England, on the con- 
trary, many persons who certainly entertained no prejudice 
_ against him on political grounds were long in the habit of 
mentioning him contemptuously. Indeed, what was said 
of Bacon’s Philosophy may be said of Bentham’s. It was 
in little repute among us, till. judgments in its favour came 
from beyond sea, and convinced us, to our shame, that we 
had been abusing and laughing at one of the greatest men 
of the age. | | , 

-M. Dumont might easily have found employments 
more gratifying to personal vanity than that of arranging 
works not his own. But he could have found no employ- 
ment more useful or more truly honourable. The book 
before us, hastily written as it is, contains abundant 
proof, if proof were needed, that he did not become an 
editor because he wanted the talents which would have 
made him eminent as a writer. 

Persons who hold democratical opinions, and who have: 
been accustomed to consider M. Dumont-as one of their 
_ party, have been surprised and mortified to learn that 
he speaks with very little respect of the French Revolution 
and of its authors. Some zealous Tories have naturally 
expressed great satisfaction at finding their doctrines, in 
some respects, confirmed by the testimony of an unwil- 
ling witness, The date of the work, we think, explains 
every thing. Ifit had been written ten years earlier, or 
twenty years later, it would have been very different from 
what it is. It was written, neither during the first excite. 
ment of the Revolution, nor at that later period when the 
practical good produced by the Revolution had become 
manifest to the most prejudiced observers; but in those 
wretched times when the enthusiasm had abated, and the 
solid advantages were not yet fully seen. Jt was writ- 
ten in the year 1799,—a year in which the most sanguine 
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friend of liberty might well feel some misgivings as to 
the effects of what the National Assembly had done. The 
evils which attend every great change had been severely 
felt. The benefit was still to come. The price—a heavy 
price—had been paid. ‘The thing purchased had not yet 
been delivered. Europe was swarming with French ex- 
iles. ‘The fleets and armies of the second coalition were 
victorious, Within France, the reign of terror was over ; 
but the reign of law had not commenced. There had 
been, indeed, during three or four years, a written Con- 
stitution, by which rights were defined and _ checks 
provided. But these rights had been repeatedly violated ; 
and those checks had proved utterly inefficient. The 
Jaws which had been framed to secure the distinct author- 
ity of the executive magistrates and of the legislative 
assemblies—the freedom of election—the freedom of 
debate—the freedom of the press—the personal freedom 
of citizens—were a dead letter. The ordinary mode in 
which the Republic was governed was by coups d'état. 
On one occasion, the legislative councils were placed under 
military restraint by the directors. Then, again, directors 
were deposed by the legislative councils. Election was 
set aside by the executive authority. Ship-loads of writers 
and speakers were sent, without a legal trial, to die of 
fever in Guiana. France, in sort, was in that state in 
which revolutions, effected by violence, almost always 
leave a nation. The habit of obedience had been lost. 
The spell of prescription had been broken. Those asso- 
ciations on which, far more than on any arguments about 
property and order, the authority of magistrates rests, had 
completely passed away. The power of the government 
consisted merely in the physical force which it could bring 
to its support. Moral force it had none. It was itself 
a government sprung from a recent convulsion. Its own 
fundamental maxim was, that rebellion might be justi- 
fiable. Its own existence proved that rebellion might be 
successful. The people had been accustomed, during 
several years, to offer resistance to the constituted author. 
ities on the slightest provocation, and to see the consti- 
tuted authorities yield to that resistance. The whole 
political world was “ without form and void”—an inces- 
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sant whirl of hostile atoms, which, every moment, formed 
some new combination. The only man who could fix the 
agitated elements of society in a stable form was follow- 
ing a wild vision of glory and empire through the Sy- 
rian deserts, ‘The time was not yet come, when 


“ Confusion heard his voice ; and wild uproar 
Stood ruled: ” 


' when, out of the chaos into which the old society had been 
resolved, were to rise a new dynasty, a new peerage, a 
new church, and a new code. 

The dying words of Madame Roland, “ Oh, Liberty ! | 
how many crimes are committed in thy name!” were at 
that time echoed by many of the most upright and 
benevolent of mankind. M. Guizot has, in one of his 
admirable pamphlets, happily and justly described M. 
Lainé as “an honest and liberal man, discourged by the 
Revolution.” This description, at the time when M. 
Dumont’s Memoirs were written, would have applied to 
almost every honest and Jiberal man in Europe; and 
would, beyond all doubt, have applied to M. Dumont 
himself, "To that fanatical worship of the all-wise and 
all-good people, which had been common a few years 
before, had succeeded an uneasy suspicion that the follies 
and vices of the people would frustrate all attempts to 
serve them. ‘The wild and joyous exultation, with which 
the meeting of the States-General and the fall of the 
Bastile had been hailed, had passed away. In its place 
was dejection, and a gloomy distrust of specious appearan- 
ces. The philosophers and philanthropists had reigned. 
And what had their reign produced? Philosophy had 
brought with it mummeries as absurd as any which had 
been practised by the most superstitious zealot of the dark- 
est age. Philanthrophy had brought with it crimes as hor- 
rible as the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. ‘This was 
the emancipation of the human mind. These were the 
fruits of the great victory of reason over prejudice. 
France had rejected the faith of Pascal and Descartes as a 
nursery fable, that a courtezan might be her idol, and a 
madman her priest. She had asserted her freedom 
against Louis, that she might bow down before Robes- 
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pierre. For a time men thought that all the boasted 
wisdom of the eighteenth century was folly ; and that those 
hopes of great political and social ameliorations which had 
been cherished by Votaire and Condorcet were utterly 
delusive. 

Under the influence of these feelings, M. Dumont has 
gone so far as to say that the writings of Mr. Burke on the 
French Revolution, though disfigured by exaggeration, 
and though containing doctrines subversive of all public 
liberty, had been, or the whole, justified by events, and 
_ had probably saved Europe from great disasters. That 
such a man as the friend and fellow-labourer of Mr. 
Bentham should have expressed such an opinion is a cir- 
cumstance which well deserves the consideration of un- 
charitable politicians. These Memoirs have not con- 
vinced us that the French Revolution was not a great 
blessing to mankind. But they have convinced us that 
very great indulgence is due to those who, while the 
Revolution was actually taking place, regarded it with 
unmixed aversion and horror. We can perceive where 
their error lay. We can perceive that the evil was tem- 
porary, and the good durable But we cannot be sure 
that, if our lot had been cast in their times, we should 
not, ‘like them, have been discouraged and disgusted—that 
we should not, like them, have seen, in that great victory 
of the French ‘people, only insanity "and crime. 

It is curious to observe how some men are applauded, 
and others reviled, for merely being what all their neigh- 
bours are,—for merely going passively down the stream 
of events,—for merely representing the opinions and pas-- 
sions of a whole generation. The friends of popular gov- 
ernment ordinarily speak with extreme severity of Mr. 
Pitt, and with respect and tenderness of Mr. Canning. 
Yet the whole difference, we suspect, consisted merely in 
this,—that Mr. Pitt died in 1806, and Mr. Canning in 
1827. During the years which were common to the 
public life of both, Mr. Canning was assuredly not a more 
liberal statesman than his patron. The truth is that Mr. 
Pitt began his political life at the end of the American 
War, when the nation was suffering from the effects of 
corruption. He closed it in the midst of the calamities 
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produced by the French Revolution, when the nation was 
still strongly impressed with the horrors of anarchy. He 
changed, undoubtedly. In his youth he had brought in 
reform bills. In his manhood he brought in gagging bills. 
But the change, though lamentable, was, in our opinion, 
perfectly natural, and might have been perfectly honest. 
He changed with the great body of his countrymen. Mr, — 
Canning, on the other hand, entered into public life when ~ 
Europe was in dread of the Jacobins. He closed his pub- 
lic life when Europe was suffering under the tyranny of 
the Holy Alliance. He, too, changed with the nation. 
As the crimes of the Jacobins had turned the master into 
something very like a Tory, the events which followed 
the Congress of Vienna turned the pupil into- something 
very like a Whig. 

So much are men the creatures of circumstances. We 
see that, if M. Dumont had died in 1799, he would have — 
died, to use the new cant word, a decided “ Conservative.” 
If Mr. Pitt had lived in 1832, it is our firm belief that he 
would have been a decided Reformer. 

The judgment passed by M. Dumont.in this work on 
the French Revolution must be taken with considerable 
allowances. It resembles a criticism on a play of which 
only the first act has been performed, or on a building 
from which the scaffolding has not yet been taken down. 
We have no doubt that, if the excellent author had re- 
vived these memoirs thirty years after the time at which 
they were written, he would have seen reason to omit a 
few passages, and to add many qualifications and expla- 
nations. 

He would not probably have been inclined to retract 
the censures, just, though severe, which he has passed on 
the ignorance, the presumption, and the pedantry, of the 
National Assembly. But he would have admitted that, 
in spite of those faults, perhaps even by reason of those 
faults, that Assembly had conferred inestimable benefits 
on mankind. It is clear that, among the French of that 
day, political knowledge was absolutely in its infaney. It 
would indeed have been strange if it had attained maturity 
in the time of censors, of lettres-de-cachet, and of beds of 
justice, The electors did not know how to elect. 
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The representatives did not know how to deliberate. 
M. Dumont taught the constituent body of Montreuil 
how to perform their functions, and found them apt to 
learn. He afterwards tried, in concert with Mirabeau, to 
instruct the National Assembly in that admirable system 
of Parliamentary tactics which has been long established 
in the English House of Commons, and which has made 
the House of Commons, in spite of all the defects in its 
composition, the best and fairest debating society in the 
world. But these accomplished legislators, though quite 
as ignorant as the mob of Montreuil, proved much less 
docile, and cried out that they did not want to go to 
school to the English. Their debates consisted of endless 
successions of trashy pamphlets, all beginning with some- 
thing about the original compact of society, man in the 
hunting state, and other such foolery. They sometimes 
diversified and enlivened these long readings by a little 
rioting. They bawled; they hooted; they shook their 
fists. They kept no order among themselves. They 
were insulted with impunity by the crowd which filled 
their galleries. They gave long and solemn consider- 
ations to trifles. They hurried through the most impor- 
tant resolutions with fearful expedition. They wasted 
months in quibbling about the words of that false and 
childish Declaration of Rights on which they professed 
to found their new constitution, and which was at irrecon- 
cilable variance with every clause of that constitution. 
They annihilated, in a single night, privileges, many of 
which partook of the nature of property, and ought 
therefore to have been most delicately handled 

They are called the Constituent Assembly. Never was 
a name less appropriate. They were not constituent, but 
the very reverse of constituent. They constituted nothing 
that stood or that deserved to last. They had not, and 
they could not possibly have, the information or the habits 
of mind which are necessary for the framing of that most 
exquisite of all machines—a government. The meta- 
physical cant with which they prefaced their constitution 
has long been the scoff of all parties. Their constitution 
itself,—that constitution which they described as absolute- 
ly perfect, and to which they predicted immortality—dis- 
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appeared in a few months, and left no trace behind it. 
They were great only in the work of destruction. 

The glory of the National Assembly is this, that they 
were in truth, what Mr. Burke called them in austere 
irony, the ablest architects of ruin that ever the world 
saw. ‘They were utterly incompetent to perform any 
work which required a discriminating eye and a skilful 
hand. But the work which was then to be done was a 
work of devastation. They had to deal with abuses so 
horrible and so deeply rooted that the highest political 
wisdom could scarcely have produced greater good to 
mankind than was produced by their fierce and senseless 
temerity. Demolition is undoubtedly a vulgar task; the | 
highest glory of the statesman is to construct. But 
there is a time for every thing,—a time to set up, and a 
time to pull down. The talents of revolutionary leaders 
and those of the legislator have equally their use, and 
their season. It is the natural, the almost universal, law, 
that the age of insurrections and poscriptions shall pre- 
cede the age of good government, of temperate liberty, 
and liberal order. 

And how should it be otherwise? It is not in swad- 
dling-bands that we learn to walk. It is not in the dark 
that we learn to distinguish colours, It is not under op- 
pression that we learn how to use freedom. The ordi-’ 
nary sophism by which misrule is defended’is, when truly 
stated, this :—The people must continue in slavery, be- 
cause slavery has generated in them all the vices of slaves. 
Because they are ignorant, they must remain under a 
power which has made and which keeps them ignorant. 
Because they have been made ferocious by misgovernment, 
they must be misgoverned forever. If the system under 
-which they live were so mild and liberal that under its 
operation they had become humane and enlightened, it 
would be safe to venture on a change. But, as this sys- 
tem has destroyed morality and prevented the develop- 
ment of the intellect,—as it has turned men, who might, 
under different training have formed a virtuous and happy 
community, into savage and stupid wild beats,—therefore 
it ought to last for ever. The English Revolution, it is 
suid, was truly a glorious Revolution. Practical evils 
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were redressed 5 no excesses were committed ; no sweep- 
ing confiscations took place ; the authority of the laws was 
scarcely for a moment suspended; the fullest and freest 
discussion was tolerated in Parliament; the nation showed, 
by the calm and temperate manner in which it asserted 
its liberty, that it was fit to enjoy liberty. The French 
Revolution was, on the other hand, the most horrible 
event recorded in history,—all madness and wickedness, 
—absurdity in theory, and atrocity in practice. What 
folly and injustice in the revolutionary laws! What 
grotesque affectation in the revolutionary ceremonies ! 
W hat fanaticism! What licentiousness! What cruelty ! 
Anacharsis Clootz and Marat,—feasts of the Supreme 
Being, and marriages of the Loire—trees of liberty, and 
heads dancing on pikes—the whole forms a kind of infer- 
nal farce, made up of everything ridiculous, and every- 
thing frightful. ‘This it is to give freedom to those who 
have neither wisdom nor virtue. 

It is not only by bad men interested in the defence of 
abuses that arguments like these have been urged against 
all schemes of political improvement. Some of the 
highest and purest of human beings conceived such scorn 
and aversion for the follies and crimes of the French 

tevolution that they recanted, in the moment of triumph, 
those liberal opinions to which they had clung in defiance 
of persecution. And, if we inquire why it was that they 
began to doubt whether liberty were a blessing, we shall 
find that it was only because events had proved, in the 
clearest manner, that liberty is the parent of virtue and 
of order. Thay ceased to abhor tyranny merely because 
it had been signally shown that the effect of tyranny on 
the hearts and understandings of men is more demoralis- 
ing and more stupifying than had ever been imagined by 
the most zealous friend of popular rights. The truth is, 
that a stronger argument against the old monarchy of 
France may be drawn from the noyades and the fusillades 
than from the Bastile and the Parc-auz-cerfs. We be- 
Jieve it to be a rule without an exception, that the vio- 
lence of a revolution corresponds to the degree of mis- 
government which has produced that revolution. Why 
was the French Revolution so bloody and destructive ? 
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Why was our revolution of 1641 comparatively mild? 
Why was our revolution of 1688 milder still? Why 
was the American Revolution, considered as an internal 
movement, the mildest of all? There is an obvious and 
complete solution of the problem. The English under 
James the First and Charles the First were less oppressed 
than the French under Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the 
Sixteenth. The English were less oppressed after the 
Restoration than before the great Rebellion. And Amer- 
ica under George the Third was less oppressed than 
England under the Stuarts. The reaction was propor- 
tioned to the pressure,—the vengeance to the provocation. 
When Mr. Burke was reminded in his later years of 
the zeal which he had displayed in the cause of the 
Americans, he vindicated himself from the charge of in- 
consistency, by contrasting the wisdom and moderation 
of the Colonial insurgents of 1776 with the fanaticism and 
wickedness of the Jacobins of 1792. He was in fact 
bringing an argument a fortiori against himself. The 
circumstances on which he rested his vindication fully 
proved that the old government of Trance stood in far 
more need of a complete change than the old government 
of America. The difference between Washington and 
Robespierre,—the difference between Franklin and Ba- 
rére,—the difference between the destruction of a few bar- 
rels of tea and the confiscation of thousands of square 
miles,—the difference between the tarring and feathering 
of a tax-gatherer and the massacres of September,— 
measure the difference between the government of Amer- 
ica under the rule of England and the government of 
France under the rule of the Bourbons. | 
Louis the Sixteenth made great voluntary concessions 
to his people; and they sent him to the seaffuld. Charles 
the Tenth violated the fundamental laws of the state, es- 
tablished a despotism, and butchered his subjects for not 
submitting quietly to that despotism. He failed in his 
wicked attempt. He was at the mercy of those whom he 
had injured. The pavements of Paris were still heaped 
up in barricades ;—the hospitals were still full of the 
wounded ;—the dead were still unburied ;—a thousand 
families were in mourning ;—a hundred thousand citizens 
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were in arms. The crime was recent ;—the life of the 
criminal was in the hands of the sufferers ;—and they 
touched not one hair of his head. In the first revolution, 
victims were sent to death by scores for the most trifling 
acts proved by the lowest testimony, before the most par- 
tial tribunals. After the second revolution, those ministers 
who had signed the ordinances,—those ministers, whose 
guilt, as it was of the foulest kind, was proved by the 
clearest evidence,—were punished only with imprison- 
ment. In the first revolution, property was attacked. In 
the second, it was held sacred. Both revolutions, it is 
true, left the public mind of France in an unsettled state. 
Both revolutions were followed by insurrectionary move- 
ments. But, after the first revolution, the insurgents were 
almost always stronger than the law; and, since the 
second revolution, the law has invariably been found 
stronger than the insurgents. There is, indeed, much in 
the present state of France which may well excite the 
uneasiness of those who desire to see her free, happy, 
powerful, and secure. Yet if we compare the present 
state of France with the state in which she was forty 
years ago, how vast a change for the better has taken 
place! How little effect, for example, during the first 
revolution, would the sentence of a judicial body have 
produced on an armed and victorious party! If, after 
the 10th of August, or after the proscription of the 
Gironde, or after the 9th of Thermidor, or after the 
carnage of Vendémiaire, or after the arrests of Fructidor, 
any tribunal had decided against the conquerors in 
favour of the conquered, with what contempt, with what 
derision, would its award have been received! The 
judges would have lost their heads, or would have been 
sent to die in some unwholesome colony. The fate of 
the victim whom they had endeavoured to save would 
only have been made darker and more hopeless by their 
interference. We have lately seen a single proof that, 
in France, the law is now stronger than the sword. We 
have seen a government, in the very moment of triumph 
and revenge, submitting itself to the authority of a court 
of law. A just and independent sentence has been pro- 
nounced—a sentence worthy of the ancient renown of 
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that magistracy to which belong the noblest recollections 
of French history—which, in an age of persecutors, pro- 
duced L’H6pital,—which, in an age of courtiers, produced 
D’ Aguesseau—which, in an age of wickedness and mad- 
ness, exhibited to mankind a pattern of every virtue in 
the life and in the death of Malesherbes. ‘The respectful 
manner in which that sentence has been received is alone 
sufficient to show how widely the French of this gene- 
ration differ from their fathers. And how is the difference 
to be explained? The race, the soil, the climate, are the 
same. If those dull, honest Englishmen, who explain the 
events of 1793 and 1794 by saying that the French are 
naturally frivolous and cruel, were in the right, why is. 
the guillotine now standing idle? Not surely for want 
of Carlists, of aristocrats, of people guilty of incivism, of 
people suspected of being suspicious characters. Is not 
the true explanation this, that the Frenchman of 1832 
has been far better governed than the Frenchman of 1789, 
—that his soul has never been galled by the oppressive 
privileges of a separate caste,—that he has been in some 
degree accustomed to discuss political questions, and to 
perform political functions,—that he has lived for seven- 
teen or eighteen years under institutions which, however 
defective, have yet been far superior to any institutions 
that had before existed in France ? : 
As the second French Revolution has been far milder 
than the first, so that great change which hast just been 
effected in England has been milder even than the second 
French Revolution—milder than any revolution recorded 
in history. Some orators have described the reform of 
the House of Commons as a revolution. Others, have 
denied the propriety of the term. The question, though 
in seeming merely a question of definition, suggests much 
curious and interesting matter for reflection. If we look 
at the magnitude of the reform, it may well be called a 
revolution. If we look at the means by which it has 
been effected, it is merely an act of Parliament, regularly 
brought in, read, committed, and passed. In the whole 
history of England, there is no prouder circumstance 
than this,—that a change, which could not, in any other 
age, or in any other country, have been effected without 
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physical violence, should here have been effected by the 
force of reason, and under the forms of law. The work 
of three civil wars has been accomplished by three ses- 
sions of Parliament. An ancient and deeply rooted 
system of abuses has been fiercely attacked and stubbornly 
defended. It has fallen; and not one sword has been 
drawn ; not one estate has been confiscated ; not one 
family has been forced to emigrate. The bank has kept 
its credit. The funds have kept their price. Every man 
has gone forth to his work and to his labour till the even- 
ing. During the fiercest excitement of the contest,— 
during the first fortnight of that immortal May,—there 
was not one.moment at which any sanguinary act com- 
mitted on the person of any of the most unpopular men 
in England would not have filled the country with horror 
and indignation. 

And, now that the victory is won, has it been abused ? 
An immense mass of power has been transferred from an 
oligarchy to the nation. Are the members of the 
vanquished oligarchy insecure? Does the nation seem 
disposed to play the tyrant? Are not those who, in any 
other state of society, would have been visited with the 
severest vengeance of the triumphant party,—would have 
been pining in dungeons, or flying to foreign countries,— 
still enjoying their possessions and their honours, still 
taking part as freely as ever in public affairs? Two 
years ago they were dominant. ‘They are now van- 
quished. Yet the whole people would regard with horror 
any man who should dare to propose any vindictive 
measure. So common is this feeling,—so much is it a 
matter of course among us,—that many of our readers 
will scarcely understand what we see to admire in it. 

To what are we to attribute the unparalleled moderation 
and humanity which the English people have displayed at 
this great conjuncture? The answer is plain. This 
moderation, this humanity, are the fruits of a hundred 
and fifty years of liberty. During many generations we 
have had legislative assemblies which, however defective 
their constitution might be, have always contained many 
members chosen by the people, and many. others eager 
to obtain the approbation of the people ;—assemblies in 
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which perfect freedom of debate was allowed ;—assemblies 

in which the smallest minority had a fair hearing 3—as- 
semblies in which abuses, even when they were not re- 
dressed, were at least exposed. Tor many generations 
we have had the trial by jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, - 
the freedom of the press, the right of meeting to discuss 

public affairs, the right of petitioning the legislature. A 

_ vast portion of the population has long been accustomed 

to the exercise of political functions, and has _ been 

thoroughly seasoned to political excitement. In most 

other countries there is no middle course between abso- | 
lute submission and open rebellion. In England there 
has always been for centuries a constitutional opposition. 

Thus our institutions had been so good that they had 

educated us into a capacity for better institutions. There 

is not a large town in the kingdom which does not contain 

better materials for a legislature than all France could 

furnish in 1789. There is not a spouting-club at any 

pot-house in London in which the rules of debate are not 

better understood, and more strictly observed, than in the 

Constituent Assembly. There is searcely a Politica! 

Union which could not: frame in half an hour a declaration 

of rights superior to that which occupied the collective 

wisdom. of France for several months. 

It would be impossible even to glance at all the eauses 
of the French Revolution within the limits to which we 
must confine ourselves. One thing is clear. The govern- 
ment, the aristocracy, and the church, were rewarded 
after their works. They reaped that which they had 
sown. ‘They found the nation such as they had made it. 
That the people had become possessed of irresistible 
power before they had attained the slightest knowledge 
of the art of government—that practical questions of 
vast moment were left to be solved by men to whom 
politics had been only matter of theory—that a legislature 
was composed of persons who were scarcely fit to compose 
a debating society—that the whole nation was ready to 
lend an ear to any flatterer who appealed to its cupidity, 
to its fears, or to its thirst for vengeance—all this was 
the effect of misrule, obstinately continued in defiance of 
solemn warnings, and of the visible signs of an approach- 
ing retribution. 
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Even while the monarchy seemed to be in its highest 
and most palmy state, the causes of that great destruction 
had already begun to operate. They may be distinctly 
traced even under the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
That reign is the time to which the Ultra-Royalists refer 
as the Golden Age of France. It was in truth one of 
those periods which shine with an unnatural and delusive 
splendour, and which are rapidly followed by gloom and 
decay. 

Concerning Louis the Fourteenth himself, the world 
seems at last to have formed a correct judgment. He 
was not a great’ general; he was not a great statesman ; 
but he was, in one sense of the words, a great king. 
Never was there so consummate a master of what our 
James the First would have called king-craft,—of all those 
arts which most advantageously display the merits of a 
prince, and most completely hide his defects. Though 
his internal administration was bad,—though the military 
triumphs which gave splendour to the early part of his 
reign were not achieved by himself,—though his later 
years were crowded with defeats and humiliations,— 
though he was so ignorant that he scarcely understood 
the Latin of his mass-book,—though he fell under the 
control of a cunning Jesuit and of a more cunning old 
woman,—he succeeded in passing himself off on his 
people as a being above humanity. And this is the more 
extraordinary, because he did not seclude himself from 
the public gaze like those Oriental despots whose faces 
are never seen, and whose very names it is a crime to 
pronounce lightly. It has been said that no man is a 
| as much of 
Louis the Fourteenth as his valet could see. Five 
hundred people assembled to see him shave and put on 
his breeches in the morning. He then kneeled down at 
the side of his bed, and said his prayer, while the whole 
assembly awaited the end in solemn silence,—the eccle- 
siastics on their knees, and the laymen with their hats 
before their faces. He walked about his gardens with a 
train of two hundred courtiers at his heels. All Versailles 
came to see him dine and sup. He was put to bed at 
night in the midst of a crowd as great as that which had 
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met to see him rise in the morning. He took his very 
emetics in state, and vomited majestically in the presence 
of all the grandes and petites entrées. Yet, though he con- 
stantly exposed himself to the public gaze in situations in 


which it is scarcely possible for any man to preserve much — 


personal dignity, he to the last impressed those who sur- 
rounded him with the deepest awe and reverence. The 
illusion which he produced on his worshippers can be 
compared only to those illusions to which lovers are pro- 
verbially subject during the season of courtship. It was 


an illusion which affected even the senses. ‘The contem- . 


poraries of Louis thought him tall. Voltaire, who might 
have seen him, and who had lived with some of the most 
distinguished members of his court, speaks repeatedly of 
his majestic stature. Yet it is as certain as any fact can 
be, that he was rather below than above the middle size. 
He had, it seems, a way.of holding himself, a way of 
walking, a way of swelling his chest and rearing his head, 
which deceived the eyes of the multitude. Eighty years 
after his death, the royal cemetery was violated by the 
revolutionists ; his coffin was opened; his body was 
dragged out; and it appeared that the prince, whose 
majestic figure had been so long and loudly extolled, was 
in truth a little man.* That fine expression of Juvenal 
is singularly applicable, both in its literal and in its met- 
aphorical sense, to Louis the Fourteenth: - 


“Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.” 


His person and his government have had the same 
fate. He had the art of making both appear grand and 
august, in spite of the clearest evidence that both were 
below the ordinary standard. Death and time have ex- 
posed both the deceptions. The body of the great king 
has been measured more justly than it was measured by 
the courtiers who were afraid to look above his shoe-tie. 


* Even M. de Chateaubriand, to whom we should have thought 
all the Bourbons would have seemed at least six feet high, admits 
this fact. ‘‘C’est une erreur,” says he in his strange memoirs of 
the Duke of Berri, ‘de croire que Louis XIV. étoit d’une haute 
stature. Une cuirasse qui nous reste de lui, et les exhumations de 
St. Denys, n’ont laissé sur ce point aucun doute.” 
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His public character has been scrutinized by men free 
from the hopes and fears of Boileau and Moliére. In 
the grave, the most majestic of princes is only five feet 
eight. In history, the hero and the politician dwindles 
into a vain and feeble tyrant,—the slave of priests and 
women,—little in war,—little in government,—little in 
everything but the art of simulating greatness. 

He left to his infant successor a famished and miserable 
people, a beaten and humbled army, provinces turned 
into deserts by misgoevernment and persecution, factions 
dividing the court, a schism raging in the church, an 
immense debt, an empty treasury, immeasurable palaces, 
an innumerable household, inestimable jewels and furni- 
ture. All the sap and nutriment of the state seemed to 
have been drawn to feed one bloated and unwholesome 
excrescence. The nation was withered. The court was 
morbidly flourishing. Yet it does not appear that the 
associations which attached the people to the monarchy 
had lost strength during his reign. He had neglected or 
sacrificed their dearest interests; but he had struck their 
imaginations. The very things which ought to have 
made him most unpopular,—the prodigies of luxury and 
magnificence with which his person was surrounded, while, 
beyond the enclosures of his parks, nothing was to be 
seen but starvation and despair,—seemed to increase the 
respectful attachment which his subjects felt for him. 
That governments exist only for the good of the people, 
appears to be the most obvious and simple of all truths. 
Yet history proves that it is one of the most recondite. 
We can scarcely wonder that it should be so seldom 
present to the minds of rulers, when we see how slowly, 
and through how much suffering, nations arrive at the 
knowledge of it. . 

There was indeed one Frenchman who had discovered 
those principles which it now seems impossible to miss,— 
that the many are not made for the use of one,—that 
the truly good government is not that which concentrates 
magnificence in a court, but that which diffuses happiness 
among a people,—that a king who gains victory after 
victory, and adds province to province, may deserve, not 
the admiration, but the abhorrence and contempt of man- 
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kind. These were the doctrines which Ténélon taught. 
Considered as an epic poem, Telemachus can scarcely be 
placed above Glover’s Leonidas or Wilkie’s Epigoniad. 
Considered. as a treatise on politics and morals, it abounds 
with errors of detail; and the truths which it inculcates 
seem trite to a modern reader. But if we compare the 
spirit in which it is written with the spirit which pervades 
the rest of the French: literature of that age, we shall 


perceive that, though in appearance trite, it was in truth 


one of the most original works that have ever appeared. 
The fundamental principles of Fénélon’s political morality, 
the tests by which he judged of institutions and of men, 
were absolutely new to his countrymen... He had taught 
them indeed, with the happiest effect, to his royal pupil. 
But how incomprehensible they were to most people, we 
learn from Saint Simon. “That amusing writer tells us, 
as a thing almost incredible, that the Duke of Burgundy 
declared it to be his opinion that kings existed for the 
good of the people, and not the people for the good of 
kings. Saint Simon is delighted with the benevolence of 
this saying; but startled by its novelty, and terrified by 
its boldness. Indeed he distinctly says that it was not 
safe to repeat the sentiment in the court of Louis. Saint 
Simon was, of all the members of that court, the least 
courtly. He was as nearly an oppositionist as any man — 
of his time. His disposition was proud, bitter, and 
cynical. In religion he was a Jansenist ; in politics, a less 
hearty royalist than most of his neighbours. His opinions 
and his temper had preserved him from the illusions which 
the demeanour of Louis produced on others. He neither 
loved nor respected the king. Yet even this man,—one 
of the most liberal men in France,—was struck dumb 
with astonishment at hearing the fundamental axiom of 
all government propounded,—an axiom which, in our 
time, nobody in England or France would dispute,— 
which the stoutest Tory takes for granted as much as the 
fiercest Radical, and concerning which the Carlist would 
agree with the most republican deputy of the “ extreme 
left.” No person will do justice to Fénélon, who does 
not constantly keep in mind that Telemachus was written 
in an age and nation in which bold and independent 
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thinkers stared to hear that twenty millions of human 
beings did not exist for the gratification of one. That 
work is commonly considered as a school-book, very fit 
for children, because its style is easy and its morality 
blameless, but unworthy of the attention of statesmen and 
philosophers. We can distinguish in it, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, the first faint dawn of a long and 
splendid day of intellectual light,—the dim promise of a 
great deliverance,—the undeveloped germ of the charter 
and of the code. 

What mighty interests were staked on the life of the 
Duke of Burgundy ! and how different an aspect might 
the history of France have borne if he had attained the 
age of his grandfather or of his son;—if he had been 
permitted to show how much could be done for humanity 
by the highest virtue in the highest fortune! There is 
scarcely anything in history more remarkable than the 
descriptions which remain to us of that extraordinary 
man. ‘The fierce and impetuous temper which he showed 
in early youth,—the complete change which a judicious 
education produced in his character,—his fervid piety,— 
his large benevolence,—the strictness with which he 
judged himself;—the liberality with which he judged 
others,—the fortitude with which alone, in the whole 
court, he stood up against the commands of Louis, when 
a religious scruple was concerned,—the charity with 
which alone, in the whole court, he defended the profli- 
gate Orleans against calumniators,—his great projects for 
the good of the people,—his activity in business,—his 
taste for letters,—his strong domestic attachments,— 
even the ungracefui person and the shy and awkward 
manner which concealed from the eyes of the sneering 
courtiers of his grandfather so many rare endowments,— 
make his character the most interesting that is to be 
found in the annals of his house. He had resolved, if he 
came to the throne, to disperse that ostentatious court, 
which was supported at an expense ruinous to the nation, 
—to preserve peace,—to correct the abuses which were 
found in every part of the system of revenue,—to abolish 
or modify oppressive privileges,—to reform the adminis- 
tration of justice,—to revive the institution of the States 
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General. If he had ruled over France during forty or 
fifty years, that great movement of the human mind, 
which no government could have arrested, which bad 
government only rendered more violent, would, we are 
inclined to think, have been conducted, by peaceable 
means, to a happy termination. 

Disease and sorrow removed from the world that 
wisdom and virtue of which it was not worthy. During 
two generations France was ruled by men who, with all 
the vices of Louis the Fourteenth, had none of the art by 
which that magnificent prince passed off his vices for vir- 
tues. The people had now to see tyranny naked. That 
foul Duessa was stripped of her gorgeous ornaments. 
She had always been hideous; but a strange enchantment 
had made her seem fair and glorious in the eyes of her 
willing slaves. The spell was now broken; the de- 
formity was made manifest; and the lovers, lately so 
happy and so proud, turned away loathing and horror- 
struck. 

First came the Regency. The strictness with which 
Louis had, towards the close of his life, exacted from 
those around him an outward attention to religious duties, 
produced an effect similar to that which the rigour of 
the Puritans had produced in England. It was the boast . 
of Madame de Maintenon, in the time of her greatness, 
that devotion had become the fashion. A fashion indeed 
it was; and, like a fashion, it passed away. The austerity 
of the tyrant’s old age had injured the morality of the 
higher orders more than even the licentiousness of his 
youth. Not only had he not reformed their vices, but, 
by forcing them to be hypocrites, he had shaken their 
belief in virtue. They had found it so easy to perform 
the grimace of piety, that it was natural for them to con- 
sider all piety as grimace. The times were changed. 
Pensions, regiments, and abbeys, were no longer to be 
obtained by regular confession and severe penance; and 
the obsequious courtiers, who had kept Lent like monks 
at La Trappe, and who had turned up the whites of their 
eyes at the edifying parts of sermons preached before the 
king, aspired to the title of rowé as ardently as they had 
aspired to that of dévot ; and went, during Passion Week, 
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to the revels of the Palais Royal as readily as they had 
formerly repaired to the sermons of Massillon. 

The Regent was in many respects the fac-simile of our 
_ Charles the Second. Like Charles, he was a good-natured 
man, utterly destitute of sensibility. Like Charles, he 
had good natural talents, which a deplorable indolence 
rendered useless to the state. Like Charles, he thought 
all men corrupt and interested, and yet did not dislike 
them for being so. His opinion of human nature was 
Gulliver’s; but he did not regard human nature with 
Gulliver’s horror. He thought that he and his fellow- 
creatures were Yahoos; and he thought a Yahoo a very 
agreeable kind of animal. No princes were ever more 
social than Charles and Philip of Orleans ; yet no princes 
ever had less capacity for friendship. The tempers of 
these clever cynics were so easy, and their minds so lan- 
guid, that habit supplied in them the place of affection, 
and made them the tools of people for whom they cared 
not one straw. In love, both were mere sensualists 
without delicacy or tenderness. In polities, both were 
utterly careless of faith and of national honour. Charles 
shut up the Exchequer. Philip patronized the System. 
The councils of Charles were swayed by the gold of Baril- 
lon; the councils of Philip by the gold of Walpole. 
Charles for private objects made war on Holland, the 
natural ally of England. Philip for private objects made 
war on the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon, the 
natural ally, indeed the creature, of France. Even in 
trifling circumstances the parallel might be carried on. 
Both these princes were fond of experimental philosophy, 
and passed in the laboratory much time which would have 
been more advantageously passed at the council table. 
Both were more strongly attached to their female relatives 
than to any other human being; and in both cases it was 
suspected that this attachment was not perfectly innocent. 
In personal courage, and in all the virtues which are con- 
nected with personal courage, the Regent was indisputably 
superior to Charles. Indeed Charles but narrowly escaped 
the stain of cowardice. Philip was eminently brave, and, 
like most brave men, was generally open and sincere. 
Charles added dissimulation to his other vices. 
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The administration of the Regent was scarcely less 
pernicious, and infinitely more scandalous, than that of the 
deceased monarch. It was by magnificent public works, 
and by wars conducted on a gigantic scale, that Louis 
had brought distress on his people. The Regent aggra- 
vated that distress by frauds of which a lame duck on the 
stock-exchange would have been ashamed. France, even 
while suffering under the most severe calamities, had 
reverenced the conqueror. She despised the swindler. 

When Orleans and the wretched Dubois had disap- 
peared, the power passed to the Duke of Bourbon—a 
prince degraded in the public eye by the infamously 
lucrative part which he had taken in the juggles of the - 
System, and by the humility with which he bore the ca- 
prices of a loose and imperious woman. It seemed to be 
decreed that every branch of the royal family should suc- 
cessively incur the abhorrence and contempt of the nation. 

Between the fall of the Duke of Bourbon and the death 
of Fleury, a few years of frugal and moderate govern- 
ment intervened. Then recommenced the downward 
progress of the monarchy. Profligacy in the court, ex- 
travagance in the finances, shism in the church, faction in 
the Parliaments, unjust war terminated by ignominious 
peace,—all that indicates and all that produces the ruin 
of great empires, make up the history of that miserable — 
period. Abroad, the French were beaterand humbled 
every where, by land and by sea, on the Elbe and on the 
Rhine, in Asia and in America. At home, they were 
turned over from vizier to vizier, from sultana to sultana, 
till they had reached that point beneath which there was 
no lower abyss of infamy,—till the yoke of Maupeou 
had made them pine for Choiseul,—till Madame du Barri 
had taught them to regret Madame de Pompadour. 

But, unpopular as the monarchy had become, the aris- 
tocracy was more unpopular still ;—and not without rea- 
son. The tyranny of an individual is far more supportable 
than the tyranny of a caste. The old privileges were 
galling and hateful to the new wealth and the new knowl- 
edge. Every thing indicated the approach of no common 
revolution,—of a revolution destined to change, not 
merely the form of government, but the distribution of 
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property and the whole social system,—of a revolution 
the effects of which were to be felt at every fireside in 
}rance,—of a new Jaquerie, in which the victory was to 
remain with Jagues bonhomme. In the van of the move- 
ment were the moneyed men and the men of letters,— 
the wounded pride of wealth, and the wounded pride of 
intellect. An immense multitude, made ignorant and 
cruel by oppression, was raging in the rear. 

We greatly doubt whether any course which could 
have been pursued by Louis the Sixteenth could have 
averted a great convulsion. But we are sure that, if there 
was such a course, it was the course recommended by M. 
Turgot. The church and the aristocracy, with that blind- 
ness to danger, that incapacity of believing that any thing 
can be except what has been, which the long possession 
- of power seldom fails to generate, mocked at the counsel 
which might have saved them. They would not have re- 
form ; and they had revolution. They would not pay a 
small contribution in place of the odious corvées; and 
they lived to see their castles demolished, and their lands 
sold to strangers. They would not endure Turgot; and 
they were forced to endure Robespierre. 

Then the rulers of France, as if smitten with judicial 
blindness, plunged headlong into the American war. They 
thus committed at once two great errors. They encour- 
aged the spirit of revolution. They augmented at the 
same time those public burdens, the pressure of which is 
generally the immediate cause of revolutions. The event 
of the war carried to the height the enthusiasm of specu- 
lative democrats. The financial difficulties produced by 
the war carried to the height the discontent of that larger 
body of people who cared little about theories, and much 
about taxes. 

The meeting of the States-General was the signal for 
the explosion of all the hoarded passions of a century. 
In that assembly, there were undoubtedly very able men. 
But they had no practical knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, All the great English revolutions have been con- 
ducted by practical statesmen. The French Revolution 
was conducted by mere speculators. Our constitution 
has never been so far behind the age as to have become 
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an object of aversion to the people. The English revolu- 
tions have therefore been undertaken for the purpose of 
defending, correcting, and restoring,—never for the mere 
purpose of destroying. Our countrymen have always, 
even in times of the greatest excitement, spoken rever- 
ently of the form of government under which they lived, 
and attacked only what they regarded as its corruptions. 
In the very act of innovating they had constantly ap- 
pealed to ancient prescription ; they have seldom looked 
abroad for models; they have seldom troubled them- 
selves with Utopian theories; they have not been anxious 
to prove that liberty is a natural right of men; they have 
been content to regard it as the lawful birthright of. 
Englishmen. Their social contract is no fiction. It is still 
extant on the original parchment, sealed with wax which 
was affixed at Runnymede, and attested by the lordly 
names of the Marischals and Fitzherberts. No general 
arguments about the original equality of men, no fine 
stories out of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, have ever 
affected them so much as their own familiar words,— 
Magna Charta,—Habeas Corpus,—Trial by Jury,—Bill 
of Rights. This part of our national character has un- 
doubtedly its disadvantages. An Englishman too often 
reasons on politics in the spirit rather of a lawyer than 
of a philosopher. There is too often something narrow, 
something exclusive, something Jewish, if we may use 
the word, in his love of freedom. He is disposed to con- 
sider popular rights as the special heritage of the chosen 
race to which he belongs. He is inclined rather to repel 
than to encourage the alien proselyte who aspires to a 
share of his privileges. Very different was the spirit of 
the Constituent Assembly. They had none of our nar- 
rowness ; but they had none of our practical skill in the 
management of affairs. They did not understand how to 
regulate the order of their own debates ; and they thought 
themselves able to legislate for the whole world. All the 
past was loathsome to them. All their agreeable associa- 
tions were connected with the future. Hopes were to 
them all that recollections are to us. In the institutions 
of their country they found nothing to love or to admire. 
As far back as they could look, they saw only the tyranny 
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of one class and the degradation of another,—Frank and 
Gaul, knight and villein, gentleman and roturier, They 
hated the monarchy, the church, the nobility. They cared 
nothing for the States or the Parliament. It was long the 
fashion to ascribe all the follies which they committed to 
the writings of the philosophers. We believe that it was 
misrule, and nothing but misrule, that put the sting into 
those writings. It is not true that the French abandoned 
experience for theories. They took up with theories be- 
cause they had no experience of good government. It 
was because they had no charter that they ranted about 
the original contract. As soon as tolerable institutions 
‘were given to them, they began to look: to those institu- 
tions. In 1880 their rallying ery was Vive la Charte. 
In 1789 they had nothing but theories round which to 
rally. They had seen social distinctions only in a bad 
form; and it was therefore natural that they should be 
deluded by sophisms about the equality of men. They 
had experienced so much evil from the sovereignty of 
kings that they might be excused for lending a ready ear 
to those who preached, in an exaggerated form, the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people. 

The English, content with their own national recollec- 
tions and names, have never sought for models in the in- 
stitutions of Greece or Rome. The French, having 
nothing in their own history to which they could look 
back with pleasure, had recourse to the history of the 
great ancient commonwealths : they drew their notions of 
those commonwealths, not from contemporary writers, 
but from romances written by pedantic moralists long 
after the extinction of public liberty. They neglected 
Thucydides for Plutarch. Blind themselves, they took 
blind guides. They had no experience of freedom ; and 
they took their opinions concerning it from men who had 
no more experience of it than themselves, and whose 
imaginations, inflamed by mystery and privation, exag- 
gerated the unknown enjoyment ;—from men who raved 
about patriotism without having ever had a country, and 
eulogised tyrannicide while crouching before tyrants. The 
maxim which the French legislators learned in this school 
was, that political liberty is an end, and not a means; 
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that it is not merely valuable as the great safeguard of 
order, of property, and of morality, but that it is in itself 
a high and exquisite happiness to which order, property, 
and morality ought without one scruple to be sacrificed. 
The lessons which may be learned from ancient history 
are indeed most useful and important ; but they were not 
likely to be learned by men who, in all. their rhapsodies 
about the Athenian democracy, seemed utterly to forget 
that in all that democracy there were ten slaves to one citi- 
zen; and who constantly decorated their invectives against 
the aristocrats with panegyrics on Brutus and Cato,—two 
aristocrats, fiercer, prouder, and more exclusive, than any 
that emigrated with the Count of Artois. 

We have never met with so vivid and interesting a pic- 
ture of the National Assembly as that which M. Dumont 
has set before us. His Mirabeau, in particular, is incom- 
parable. All the former Mirabeaus were daubs in com- , 
parison. Some were merely painted from the imagina- 
tion—others were gross caricatures: this is the very 
individual, neither god nor demon, but a man—a French- 
man,—a Frenchman of the eighteenth century, with great 
talents, with strong passions, depraved by bad education, 
surrounded by temptations of every kind,—made desper- 
ate at one time by disgrace, and then again intoxicated 
by fame. All his opposite and seemingly inconsistent 
qualities are in this representation so blended together as 
to make up a harmonious and natural whole. Till now, 
Mirabeau was to us, and, we believe, to most readers of 
history, not a man, but a string of antitheses. Hence- 
forth he will be areal human being, a remarkable and 
eccentric being, indeed, but perfectly conceivable. 

He was fond, M. Dumont tells us, of giving .odd 
compound nick-names. Thus, M. de Lafayette was Gran- 
dison-Cromwell ; the King of Prussia was Alaric-Cottin , 
D’Espremenil was Crispin-Catiline. We think that Mi- 
rabeau himself might be described, after his own fashion, 
as a Wilkes-Chatham. He had Wilkes’s sensuality, 
Wilkes’s levity, Wilkes’s insensibility to shame. Like 
Wilkes, he had brought on himself the censure even of 
men of. pleasure by the peculiar grossness of his immor- 
ality, and by the obscenity ef his writings, Like Wilkes, 
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he was heedless, not only of the laws of morality, but of 
the laws of honour. Yet he affected, like Wilkes, to unite 
the character of the demagogue to that of the fine gentle- 
man. Like Wilkes, he conciliated, by his good-humour 
and his high spirits, the regard of many who despised his 
character. Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly; like 
Wilkes, he made a jest of his own ugliness; and, like 
Wilkes, he was, in spite of his ugliness, very attentive to 
his dress, and very successful in affairs of gallantry. 
Resembling Wilkes in the lower and grosser parts of 
his character, he had, in his higher qualities, some affinity 
to Chatham. His eloquence, as far as we can judge of it, 
bore no inconsiderable resemblance to that of the great 
English minister. He was not eminently successful in 
long set speeches. He was not, on the other hand, a close 
and ready debater. Sudden bursts, which seemed to be 
the effect of inspiration—short sentences which came like 
lightning, dazzling, burning, striking down every thing 
before them—sentences which, spoken at critical mo- 
ments, decided the fate of great questions—sentences 
which at once became proverbs—sentences which every- 
body still knows by heart—in these chiefly lay the ora- 
torical power both of Chatham and of Mirabeau. There 
have been far greater speakers, and far greater statesmen, 
than either of them ; but we doubt whether any men have, 
in modern times, exercised such vast personal influence 
over stormy and divided assemblies. ‘The power of both 
was as much moral as intellectual. In true dignity of 
character, in private and public virtue, it may seem ab- 
surd to institute any comparison between them ; but they 
had the same haughtiness and vehemence of temper. In 
their language and manner there was a disdainful self- 
confidence, an imperiousness, a fierceness of passion, be- 
fore which all common minds quailed. Even Murray 
and Charles Townshend, though intellectually not inferior 
to Chatham, were always cowed by him. Barnave, in 
the same manner, though the best debater in the National 
Assembly, flinched before the energy of Mirabeau. Men, 
except in bad novels, are not all good or all evil. It can 
scarcely be denied that the virtue of Lord. Chatham was 
a little theatrical. On the other hand there was in Mira- 
104 
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beau, not indeed any thing deserving the name of virtue, 
but that imperfect substitute for virtue which is found in 
almost all superior minds,—a sensibility to the beautiful 
and the good, which sometimes amounted to sincere en- 
thusiasm ; and which, mingled with the desire of admira- 
tion, sometimes gave to his character a lustre resembling 
the lustre of true goodness,—as the “ faded splendour 
wan” which lingered round the fallen archangel re- 
sembled the exceeding brightness of those spirits who had 
kept their first estate. 

There are several other admirable portraits of eminent 
men in these Memoirs. That of Sieyes in particular, and 
that of Talleyrand, are masterpieces, full of life and ex- 
pression. But nothing in the book has interested us 
more than the view which M. Dumont has presented to 
us, unostentatiously, and, we may say, unconsciously, of 
his own character. The sturdy rectitude, the large © 
charity, the good-nature, the modesty, the independent 
spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unaffected indifference 
to money and to fame, make up a character which, while 
it has nothing unnatural, seems to us to approach nearer 
to perfection than any of the Grandisons and Allworthys 
of fiction. The work is not indeed precisely such a work 
as we had anticipated—it is more lively, more pic- 
turesque, more amusing than we had promised ourselves ; 
and it is,on the other hand, less profound and philo- 
sophie. But, if it is not, in ‘all respects, such as might 
have been expected from the intellect of M. Dumont, it 
if assuredly such as might have been expected from his 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
(JAnvARY 1859.) 


Wituram Pirt, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and of Lady Hester Grenville, daughter of 
Hester, Countess Temple, was born on the 28th of May, 
1759. The child inherited a name which, at the time of 
his birth, was the most illustrious in the civilised world, 
and was pronounced by every Englishman with pride, 
and by every enemy of England with mingled admiration 
and terror. During the first year of his life, every month 
had its illuminations and bonfires, and every wind brought 
some messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile 
standards. In Westphalia the English infantry won a 
great battle which arrested the armies of Louis the 
Fifteenth in the midst of a career of conquest; Boscawen 
defeated one French fleet on the coast of Portugal ; 
Hawke put to flight another in the Bay of Biscay ; John- 
son took Niagara; Amherst took Ticonderoga; Wolfe 
died by the most enviable of deaths under the walls of 
Quebec; Clive destroyed a Dutch armament in the 
Hooghly, and established the English supremacy in Ben- 
gal; Coote routed Lally at Wandewash, and established 
the English supremacy in the Carnatic. The nation, 
while loudly applauding the successful warriors, con- 
sidered them all, on sea and on land, in Europe, in 
America, and in Asia, merely as instruments which re- 
ceived their direction from one superior mind. It was 
the great William Pitt, the great commoner, who had 
vanquished French marshals in Germany, and French 
admirals on the Atlantic; who had conquered for his 
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country one great empire on the frozen shores of Ontario 
and another under the tropical sun near the mouths of 
the Ganges. It was not in the nature of things that popu- 
larity such as he at this time enjoyed should be perma- 
nent. That popularity had lost its gloss before his chil- 
dren were old enough to understand that their father was 
a great man. He was at length placed in situations in 
which neither his talents for administration nor his 
talents for debate appeared to the best advantage. The 
energy and decision which had eminently fitted him for 
the direction of war were not needed in time of peace. 
The lofty and spirit-stirring eloquence which had made 
him supreme in the House of Commons often fell dead 
on the House of Lords. A cruel malady racked his 
joints, and left his joints only to fall on his nerves and on 
his brain. During the closing years of his life, he was 
odious to the court, and yet was not on cordial terms 
with the great body of the opposition. Chatham was 
only the ruin of Pitt, but an awful and majestic ruin, not 
to be contemplated by any man of sense and feeling with- 
out emotions resembling those which are excited by the 
remains of the Parthenon and of the Coliseum. In-one 
respect the old statesman was eminently happy. What- 
ever might be the vicissitudes of his public life, he never - 
failed to find peace and love by his own hearth. He 
loved all his children, and was loved by them ; and, of all 
his children, the one of whom he was fondest and proud- 
est was his second son. 

The child’s genius and ambition displayed themselves 
with a rare and almost unnatural precocity. At seven, 
the interest which he took in grave subjects, the ardour 
with which he pursued his studies, and the sense and 
vivacity of his remarks on books and on events, amazed 
his parents and instructors. One of his sayings of this 
date was reported to his mother by his tutor. In August, 
1766, when the world was agitated by the news that Mr. 
Pitt had become Earl of Chatham, little William ex- 
claimed: “I am glad that I am not the eldest son. I 
want to speak in the House of Commons like papa.” <A 
letter is extant in which Lady Chatham, a woman of con- 
siderable abilities, remarked to her lord, that their younger 
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son at twelve had left far behind him his elder brother, 
who was fifteen. ‘The fineness,” she wrote, “ of William’s 
mind makes him enjoy with the greatest pleasure what 
would be above the reach of any other creature of his 
small age.” At fourteen the lad was in intellect a man. 
Hayley, who met him at Lyme in the summer of 1773, 
was astonished, delighted, and somewhat overawed, by 
hearing wit and wisdom from so young a mouth, The 
poet, indeed, was afterwards sorry that his shyness had 
prevented him from submitting the plan of an extensive 
literary work, which he was then meditating, to the judg- 
ment of this extraordinary boy. The boy, indeed, had 
already written a tragedy, bad of course, but not worse 
than the tragedies of his friend. ‘This piece is still pre- 
served at Chevening, and is in some respects highly 
curious. There is no love. The whole plot is political ; 
and it is remarkable that the interest, such as it is, turns 
on a contest about a regency. On one side is a faithful 
servant of the Crown, on the other an ambitious and un- 
principled conspirator, At length the King, who had 
been missing, reappears, resumes his power, and rewards 
the faithful defender of his rights. A reader who should 
judge only by internal evidence would have no hesitation 
in pronouncing that the play was written by some Pittite 
poetaster at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery 
of George the Third in 1789. 

The pleasure with which William’s parents observed 
the rapid development of his intellectual powers was al- 
loyed by apprehensions about his health. He shot up 
alarmingly fast; he was often ill, and always weak ; and 
it was feared that it would be impossible to rear a strip- 
ling so tall, so slender, and so feeble. Port wine was pre- 
scribed by his medical advisers: and it is said that he 
was, at fourteen, accustomed to take this agreeable physic 
in quantities which would, in our abstemious age, be 
thought much more than sufficient for any full-grown 
man. This regimen, though it would probably have 
killed ninety-nine boys out of a hundred, seems to have 
been well suited to the peculiarities of William’s con- 
stitution; for at fifteen he ceased to be molested by 
disease, and, though never a strong man, continued, during 
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many years of labour and anxiety, of nights passed in 
debate and of summers passed in London, to be a tolerably 
healthy one. It was probably on account of the delicacy 
of his frame that he was not educated like other boys of” 
the same rank. Almost all the eminent English statesmen 
and orators to whom he was afterwards opposed or allied, 
North, Fox, Shelburne, Windham, Grey, Wellesley, Gren- 
ville, Sheridan, Canning, went through the training of 
great public schools. Lord Chatham had himself been 
a distinguished Etonian; and it is seldom that a distin- 
guished Etonian forgets his obligations to Eton. But 
William’s infirmities required a vigilance and tenderness — 
such as could be found only at home. He was therefore 
bred under the paternal roof. His studies were superin- 
tended by a clergyman named Wilson ; and those studies, 
though often interrupted by illness, were prosecuted with 
xtraordinary success. Before the lad had completed his 
fifteenth year, his knowledge both of the ancient lan- 
cuages and of mathematics was such as very few men of 
eighteen then carried up to college. He was therefore 
sent, towards the close of the year 1773, to Pembroke 
Hall, in the university of Cambridge. So young a student 
required much more than the ordinary care which a col- 
lege tutor bestows on undergraduates. The governor, to © 
whom the direction of William’s academical life was con- 
fided, was a bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had 
been senior wrangler in the preceding year, and who, 
. though not a man of prepossessing appearance or brilliant 
parts, was eminently acute and laborious, a sound scholar, 
and an excellent geometrician. At Cambridge, Pretyman 
was, during more than two years, the inseparable com- 
panion, and indeed almost the only companion, of his 
pupil. A close and lasting friendship sprang up between 
the pair. The disciple was able, before he completed his 
twenty-eighth year, to make his preceptor Bishop of 
Lincoln and Dean of St. Paul’s; and the preceptor 
showed his gratitude by writing a life of the disciple, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the worst biographi- 
cal work of its size in the world. 
Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcely one acquaintance, 
attended chapel regularly morning and evening, dined 
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every day in hall, and never went to a single evening 
party. At seventeen, he was admitted, after the bad 
fashion of those times, by right of birth, without any 
examination, to the degree of Master of Arts. But he 
- continued during some years to reside at college, and to 
apply himself vigorously, under Pretyman’s direction, to 
the studies of the place, while mixing freely in the best 
academic society. 

The stock of learning which Pitt laid in during this 
part of his life was certainly very extraordinary. In fact, 
it was all that he ever possessed; for he very early be- 
came too busy to have any spare time for books. The 
work in which he took the greatest delight was Newten’s 
Principia. His liking for mathematics, indeed, amounted 
to a passion, which, in the opinion of his instructors, 
themselves distinguished mathematicians, required to be 
checked rather than encouraged. ‘The acuteness and 
readiness with which he solved problems was pronounced 
by one of the ablest of the moderators, who in those days 
presided over the disputations in the schools, and con- 
ducted the examinations of the Senate House, to be un- 
rivalled in the university. Nor was the youth’s pro- 
ficiency in classical learning less remarkable. In one re- 
spect, indeed, he appeared to disadvantage when compared 
with even second-rate and third-rate men from public 
schools. He had never, while under Wilson’s care, been 
in the habit of composing in the ancient languages; and 
he therefore never acquired that knack of versification 
which is sometimes possessed by clever boys whose know]- 
edge of the language and literature of Greece and Rome 
is very superficial. It would have been utterly out of his 
power to produce such charming elegiac lines as those in 
which Wellesley bade farewell to Eton, or such Virgilian 
hexameters as those in which Canning described the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. But it may be doubted whether any 
scholar has ever, at twenty, had a more solid and profound 
knowledge of the two great tongues of the old civilised 
world. ‘The facility with which he penetrated the mean- 
ing of the most intricate sentences in the Attic writers 
astonished veteran critics. He had set his heart on being 
intimately acquainted with all the extant poetry of Greece, 
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and was not satisfied till he had mastered Lycophron’s 

Cassandra, the most obscure work in the whole range of 

ancient literature. This strange rhapsody, the difficulties 

of which have perplexed and repelled many excellent. 
scholars, “he read,” says his preceptor, “ with an ease at 

first sight, which, if I had not witnessed it, I should have 

thought beyond the compass of human intellect.” 

To modern literature Pitt paid comparatively little 
attention. He knew no living language except French; 
and French he knew very imperfectly. With a few of 
the best English writers he was intimate, particularly 
with Shakspeare and. Milton. The debate in Pandemo- 
nium was, as it well deserved to be, one of his favourite — 
passages ; and his early friends used to talk, long after 
his death, of the just emphasis and the melodious cadence 
with which they had heard him recite the incomparable 
speech of Belial. He had indeed been carefully trained 
from infancy in the art of managing his voice, a voice 
naturally clear and deep-toned. His father, whose oratory 
owed no small part of its effect to that art, had been a 
most skilful and judicious instructor. Ata later period, 
the wits of Brookes’s, irritated by observing, night after 
night, how powerfully Pitt’s sonorous elocution fascinated 
the rows of country gentlemen, reproached him. with . 
having been “ taught by his dad on a stool.” 

His education, indeed, was well adapted to form a 
great parliamentary speaker. One argument often urged 
against those classical studies which occupy so large a 
part of the early life of every gentleman bred in the south 
of our island is, that they prevent him from acquiring a 
command of his mother tongue, and that it is not unusual 
to meet with a youth of excellent parts, who writes Cice- 
ronian Latin prose and Horatian Latin Alcaics, but who 
would find it impossible to express his thoughts in pure, 
perspicuous, and forcible English. ‘There may perhaps 
be some truth in this observation. But the classical 
studies of Pitt were carried on in a peculiar manner, and 
had the effect of enriching his English vocabulary, and of 
making him wonderfully expert in the art of constructing 
correct English sentences. His practice was to look 
over a page or two of a Greek or Latin author, to make 
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himself master of the meaning, and then to read the pas- 
sage straightforward into his own language. This practice, 
begun under his first teacher Wilson, was continued under 
Pretyman. It is not strange that a young man of great 
abilities, who had been exercised daily in this way during 
ten years, should have acquired an almost unrivalled 
power of putting his thoughts, without premeditation, 
into words well selected and well arranged. 

Of all the remains of antiquity, the orations were those 
on which he bestowed the most minute examination. 
His favourite employment was to compare harangues on 
opposite sides of the same question, to analyse them, and 
to observe which of the arguments of the first speaker 
were refuted by the second, which were evaded, and 
which were left untouched. Nor was it only in books 
that he at this time studied the art of parliamentary 
fencing. When he was at home, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing important debates at Westminster ; 
and he heard them, not only with interest and enjoyment, 
but with a close scientific attention resembling that with 
which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital watches every 
turn of the hand of a great surgeon through a difficult 
operation. On one of these occasions, Pitt, a youth whose 
abilities were as yet known only to his own family and to 
a small knot of college friends, was introduced on the 
steps of the throne in the House of Lords to Fox, who 
was his senior by eleven years, and who was already the 
greatest debater, and one of the greatest orators that had 
appeared in England. Fox used afterwards to relate that, 
as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to him, 
and said, “ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus; ” 
or, “Yes; but he lays himself open to this retort. 7. WV hat 
the particular criticisms were Fox had forgotten; but he 
said that he was much struck at the time by the precocity 
of a lad who, through the whole sitting, seemed to be 
thinking only how all the speeches on both sides could be 
answered. 

One of the young man’s visits to the [louse of Lords 
was a sad and memorable era in his life. He had not 
quite completed his nineteenth year, when, on the 7th of 
April, 1778, he attended his father to Westminster. A 
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great debate was expected. It was known that France 
had recognised the independence of the United States. 
The Duke of Richmond was about to declare his opinion 
that all thought of subjugating those states ought to be 
relinquished. Chatham had always maintained that the 
resistance of the colonies to the mother country was justi- 
fiable. But he conceived, very erroneously, that on the 
day on which their independence should be acknowledged 
the greatness of England would be at an end. Though 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, he de- 
termined, in spite of the entreaties of his family, to be in 
his place. His sons supported him to aseat. The excite- 
ment and exertion were too much for the old man. In 
the very act of addressing the peers, he fell back in con- 
vulsions. A few weeks later his corpse was borne, with 
gloomy pomp, from the Painted Chamber to the Abbey. 
The favourite child and namesake of the deceased states- 
man followed the coffin as chief mourner, and saw it de- 

osited in the transept where his own was destined to Hie. 

His elder brother, now Earl of Chatham, had means 
sufficient, and barely sufficient, to support the dignity of 
the peerage. The other members of the family were 
poorly provided for. William had little more than three 
hundred a year. It was necessary for him to follow a: 
profession. He had already begun to eat--his terms. In 
the spring of 1780 he came of age. He then quitted 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and joined the western circuit. In the autumn 
of that year a general election took place; and he offered 
himself as a candidate for the university ; but he was at 
the bottom of the poll. It is said that the grave doctors, 
who then sate, robed in scarlet, on the benches of Gol- 
gotha, thought it great presumption in so young a man 
to solicit so high a distinction. He was, however, at the 
request of a hereditary friend, the Duke of Rutland, 
brought into Parliament by Sir James Lowther for the 
borough of Appleby. 

The dangers of the country were at that time such as 
might well have disturbed even a constant mind. Army 
after army had been sent in vain against the rebellious 
colonists of North America. On pitched fields of battle 
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the advantage had been with the disciplined troops of the 
mother country. But it was not on pitched fields of 
battle that the event of such a contest could be decided. 
An armed nation, with hunger and the Atlantic for aux- 
iliaries, was not to be subjugated. Meanwhile the House 
of Bourbon, humbled to the dust a few years before by 
the genius and vigour of Chatham, had seized the oppor- 
tunity of revenge. France and Spain were united against 
us, and had recently been joined by Holland. The, com- 
mand of the Mediterranean had been for a time lost. The 
British flag had been scarcely able to maintain itself in 
the British Channel. The northern powers professed 
neutrality ; but their neutrality had a menacing aspect. 
In the East, Hyder had descended on the Carnatic, had 
destroyed the little army of Baillie, and had spread terror 
even to the ramparts of Fort Saint George. The discon- 
tents of Ireland threatened nothing less than civil war. 
In England the authority of the government had sunk to 
the lowest point. The King and the House of Commons 
were alike unpopular. The cry for parliamentary reform 
was scarcely less loud and vehement than in the autumn 
of 1830. Formidable associations, headed, not by or- 
dinary demagogues, but by men of high rank, stainless 
character, and distinguished ability, demanded a revision 
of the representative system. The populace, emboldened 
by the impotence and irresolution of the government, had 
recently broken loose from all restraint, besieged the 
chambers of the legislature, hustled peers, hunted bishops, 
attacked the residences of ambassadors, opened prisons, 
burned and pulled down houses. London had presented 
during some days the aspect of a city taken by storm ; 
and it had been necessary to form a camp among the trees 
of Saint James’s Park. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties abroad and at 
home, George the Third, with a firmness which had little 
affinity with virtue or with wisdom, persisted in his 
determination to put’ down the American rebels by force 
of arms; and his ministers submitted their judgment to 
his. Some of them were probably actuated merely by 
selfish cupidity ; but their chief, Lord North, a man of 
high honour, amiable temper, winning manners, lively 
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wit, and excellent talents both for business and for debate, 
must be acquitted of all sordid motives. He remained 
at a post from which he had long wished and had re- 


peatedly tried to escape, only because he had not sufficient. 


fortitude to resist the entreaties and reproaches of the 
King, who silenced all arguments by passionately asking 
whether any gentleman, any man of spirit, could have 
the heart to desert a kind master in the hour of extrem- 
ity. 

The opposition consisted of two parties which had 


once been hostile to each other, and which had been very 


slowly, and, as it soon appeared, very imperfectly recon- 


ciled, but which at this conjuncture seemed to act together | 


with cordiality. The larger of these parties consisted of 
the great body of the Whig aristocracy. Its head was 
Charles, Marquess of Rockingham, a man of sense and 
virtue, and in wealth and parliamentary interest equalled 


by very few of the English nobles, but afflicted with a ~ 


nervous timidity which prevented him from taking a 
prominent part in debate. In the House of Commons, 
the adherents of Rockingham were led by Fox, whose 
dissipated habits and ruined fortunes were the talk of the 
whole town, but whose commanding genius, and whose 


sweet, generous, and affectionate disposition, extorted the . 


admiration and love of those who most lamented the 
errors of his private life. Burke, superior to Fox in 
largeness of comprehension, in extent of knowledge, and 
in splendour of imagination, but less skilled in that kind 
of logic and in that kind of rhetoric which convince and 
persuade great assemblies, was willing to be the lieuten- 
ant of a young chief who might have been his son. 

A smaller section of the opposition was composed of 
the old followers of Chatham. At their head was 
William, Earl of Shelburne, distinguished both as a 
statesman and as a lover of science and letters. With 
him were leagued Lord Camden, who had formerly held 
the Great Seal, and whose integrity, ability, and constitu- 
tional knowledge, commanded the public respect ; Barré, 
an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer; and Dunning, 
who had long held the first place at the English bar. It 
was to this party that Pitt was naturally attracted. 
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On the 26th of February 1781 he made his first 
speech, in favour of Burke’s plan of economical reform. 
Fox stood up at the same moment, but instantly gave 
way. ‘The lofty yet animated deportment of the young 
member, his perfect self-possession, the readiness with 
which he replied to the orators who had preceded him, 
the silver tones of his voice, the perfect structure of his 
unpremeditated sentences, astonished and delighted his 
hearers. Burke, moved even to tears, exclaimed, “It is 
not a chip of the old block; it is the old block itself.” 
“ Pitt will be one of the first men in Parliament,” said a 
member of the opposition to Fox. “ He is so already,” 
answered Fox, in whose nature envy had no place. It is 
a curious fact, well remembered by some who were very 
recently living, that soon after this debate Pitt’s name 
was put up by Fox at Brookes’s. 

On two subsequent occasions during that session Pitt 
addressed the House, and on both fully sustained the 
reputation which he had acquired on his first appearance. 
In the summer, after the prorogation, he again went the 
western circuit, held several briefs, and acquitted himself 
in such a manner that he was highly complimented by 
Buller from the bench, and by Dunning at the bar. 

On the 27th of November the Parliament reassembled. 
Only forty-eight hours before had arrived tidings of the 
surrender of Cornwallis and his army; and it had con- 
_ sequently been necessary to rewrite the royal speech. 

Every man in the kingdom, except the King, was now 
convinced that it was mere madness to think of conquer- 
ing the United States. In the debate on the report of the 
address, Pitt spoke with even more energy and brilliancy 
than on any former occasion. He was warmly applauded 
by his allies; but it was remarked that no person on his 
own side of the house was so loud in eulogy as Henry 
Dundas, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who spoke from 
the ministerial ranks. That able and versatile politician 
distinctly foresaw the approaching downfall of the govern- 
ment with which he was connected, and was preparing to 
make his own escape from the ruin. From that night 
dates his connection with Pitt, a connection which soon 
became a close intimacy, and which lasted till it was dis- 
solved by death. 
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About a fortnight later, Pitt spoke in the committee 
of supply on the army estimates. Symptoms of dissen- 
sion had begun to appear on the Treasury bench. Lord 
George Germain, the Secretary of State who was espe- 
cially charged with the direction of the war in America, 
had held language not easily to be reconciled with decla- 
rations made by the First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt 
noticed the discrepancy with much force and keenness. 
Lord George and Lord North began to whisper together ; 
and Welbore Ellis, an ancient placeman who had been 
drawing salary almost every quarter since the days of 
Henry Pelham, bent down between them to put in a 
word. Such interruptions sometimes discompose veteran 
speakers. Pitt stopped, and, looking at the group, 
said, with admirable readiness, “I shall wait till Nestor 
has composed the dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles,” 

After several defeats, or victories hardly to be distin- 
suished from defeats, the ministry resigned. The King, 
reluctantly and ungraciously, consented to accept Rocking- 
ham as first minister. Fox and Shelburne became Secre- 
taries of State. Lord John Cavendish, one of the most — 
upright and honorable of men, was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Thurlow, whose abilities and force of - 
character had made him the dictator of.the House of 
Lords, continued to hold the great seal. | 

To Pitt was offered, through Shelburne, the Vice- 
‘Treasurership of Ireland, one of the easiest and most 
highly paid places in the gift of the Crown; but the offer 
was, without hesitation, declined. The young statesman 
had resolved to accept no post which did not entitle him 
to a seat in the cabinet: and, a few days later, he an- 
nounced that resolution in the House of Commons. It 
must be remembered that the cabinet was then a much 
smaller and more select body than at present. We have 
seen cabinets of sixteen. In the time of our grandfathers 
a cabinet of ten or eleven was thought inconveniently 
large. Seven was an usual number. Even Burke, who 
had taken the lucrative office of paymaster, was not in 
the cabinet. Many therefore thought Pitt’s declaration 
indecent. He himself was sorry that he had made it. 
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The words, he said in private, had escaped him in the 
heat of speaking; and he had no sooner uttered them 
than he would have given the world to recall them. 
They, however, did him no harm with the public. The 
second William Pitt, it was said, had shown that he had 
inherited the spirit, as well as the genius, of the first. In 
the son, as in the father, there might perhaps be too much 
pride; but there was nothing low or sordid. It might 
be called arrogance in a young barrister, living in cham- 
bers on three hundred a year, to refuse a salary of five 
thousand a year, merely because he did not choose to 
bind himself to speak or vote for plans which he had no 
share in framing ; but surely such arrogance was not very 
far removed from virtue. 

Pitt gave a general support to the administration of 
Rockingham, but omitted, in the meantime, no opportunity 
of courting that Ultra-Whig party which the persecution 
of Wilkes and the Middlesex election had called into ex- 
istence, and which the disastrous events of the war, and 
the triumph of republican principles in America, had made 
formidable both in numbers and in temper. He sup- 
ported a motion for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments. He made a motion for.a committee to examine 
into the state of the representation, and, in the speech by 
which that motion was introduced, avowed himsclf the 
enemy of the close boroughs, the strongholds of that 
corruption to which he attributed all the calamities of the 
nation, and which, as he phrased it in one of those exact 
and sonorous sentences of which he had a boundless com- 
mand, had grown with the growth of England and 
strengthened with her strength, but had not diminished 
with her diminution or decayed with her decay. On this 
occasion he was supported by Fox. The motion was 
lost by only twenty votes in a house of more than three 
hundred members. The reformers never again had so 
good a division till the year 1831. 

The new administration was strong in abilities, and 
was more popular than any administration which had 
held office since the first year of George the Third, but 
was hated by the King, hesitatingly supported by the 
Parliament, and torn by internal dissensions. The Chan- 
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cellor was disliked and distrusted by almost all his col- 
leagues. The two Secretaries of State regarded each 
other with no friendly feeling. The line between their 
departments had not been traced with precision; and 
there were consequently jealousies, encroachments, and 
complaints. It was all that Rockingham could do to 
keep the peace in his cabinet; and, before the cabinet 
had existed three months, Rockingham died. 

In an instant all was confusion. The adherents of the 
deceased statesman looked on the Duke of Portland as 
their chief. The King placed Shelburne at the head of 
the Treasury. Fox, Lord John Cavendish, and Burke, 
immediately resigned their offices; and the new prime 
minister was left to constitute a government out of very 
defective materials. His own parliamentary talents were 
great; but he could not be in the place where parlia- 
mentary talents were most needed. It was necessary to 
find some member of the House of Commons who could 
confront the great orators of the opposition; and Pitt 
alone had the eloquence and the courage which were 
required. He was offered the great place of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and he accepted it. He had scarcely 
completed his twenty-third year. 


The Parliament was speedily prorogued. During - 


the recess, a negotiation for peace which had been com- 
menced under Rockingham was brought to a successful 
termination. England acknowledged the independence 
of her revolted colonies ; and she ceded to her European 
enemies some places in the Mediterranean and in the 
Gulf of Mexico. But the terms which she obtained were 
quite as advantageous and honourable as the events of the 
war entitled her to expect, or as she was likely to obtain 
by persevering in a contest against immense odds. All 
her vital parts, all the real sources of her power, re- 
mained uninjured. She preserved even her dignity ; for 
she ceded to the House of Bourbon only part of what she 
had won from that House in previous wars. She re- 
tained her Indian empire undiminished ; and, in spite of 
the mightiest efforts of two great monarchies, her flag 
still waved on the rock of Gibraltar, There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that Fox, if he had remained 
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in office, would have hesitated one moment about con- 
cluding a treaty on such conditions. Unhappily that - 
great and most amiable man was, at this crisis, hurried 
by his passions into an error which made his genius and 
his virtues, during a long course of years, almost useless 
to his country. 

He saw that the great body of the House of Com- 
ons was divided into three parties, his own, that of North, 
and that of Shelburne; that none of those three parties 
was large enough to stand alone; that, therefore, unless 
two of them united, there must be a miserably feeble 
administration, or, more probably, a rapid succession of 
miserably feeble administrations, and this at a time when 
a strong government was essential to the prosperity and 
respectability of the nation. It was then necessary and 
right that there should be a coalition. To every possible 
coalition there were objections. But, of all possible coa- 
litions, that to which there were the fewest objections was 
undoubtedly a coalition between Shelburne and Fox. It 
would have been generally applauded by the followers of 
both. It might have been made without any sacrifice of 
public principle on the part of either. Unhappily, recent 
bickerings had left in the mind of Fox a profound dislike 
and distrust of Shelburne. Pitt attempted to mediate, 
and was authorized to invite Fox to return to the service 
of the Crown. “Is Lord Shelburne,” said Fox, “to 
remain prime minister?” Pitt answered in the affirm- 
ative. “It is impossible that I can act under him,” 
said Fox. “Then negotiation is at an end,” said Pitt; 
“for I cannot betray him.” Thus the two statesmen 
parted. They were never again in a private room to- | 
gether. 

As Fox and his friends would not treat with Shel- 
burne, nothing remained to them but to treat with North. 
That fatal coalition which is emphatically called “ The 
Coalition’? was formed. Not three quarters of a year 
had elapsed since Fox and Burke had threatened North 
with impeachment, and had described him, night after 
night, as the most arbitrary, the most corrupt, the most 
incapable of ministers. They now allied themselves with 
him for the purpose of driving from office a statesman 
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with whom they cannot be said to have differed as to any 
important question. Nor had they even the prudence 
and the patience to wait for some occasion on which 
they might, without inconsistency, have combined with 
their old enemies in oppos:‘ion to the government. ‘That 
nothing might be wanting to the scandal, the great ora- 
tors, who had, during seven years, thundered against the 
war, determined to join with the authors of that war, in 
passing a vote of censure on the peace. 

The Parliament met before Christmas 1782. But it 
was not till January 1783 that the preliminary treaties 
were signed. On the 17th of February they were taken 
into consideration by the House of Commons. There 
had been, during some days, floating rumours that Fox 
and North had coalesced; and the debate indicated but 
too clearly that those rumours were not unfounded. Pitt 
was suffering from indisposition: he did not rise till his 
own strength and that of his hearers were exhausted ; 
and he was consequently less successful than on any 
former occasion. His admirers owned that his speech 
was feeble and petulant. He so far forgot himself as to 
advise Sheridan to confine himself to amusing theatrical 
audiences. This ignoble sarcasm gave Sheridan an op- 
portunity of retorting with great felicity. “ After what I . 
have seen and heard to-night,” he said, “I really feel 
strongly tempted to venture on a competition with so 
ereat an artist as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage 
a second Angry Boy.” On a division, the address pro- 
posed by the supporters of the government was rejected 
by a majority of sixteen. 

But Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by a sin- 
gle failure, or to be put down by the most lively repartee. 
When, a few days later, the opposition proposed a resolu- 
tion directly censuring the treaties, he spoke with an elo- 
quence, energy, and dignity, which raised his fame and 
popularity higher than ever. To the coalition of Fox and 
North he alluded in language which drew forth tumultuous 
applause from his followers. “If”? he said, “ this ill- 
omened and unnatural marriage be not yet consummated, 
I know of a just and lawful impediment; and, in the 
name of the public weal, I forbid the banns.” 
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The ministers were again left in a minority; and 
Shelburne consequently tendered his resignation. It was 
accepted ; but the King struggled long and hard before 
he submitted to the terms dictated by Fox, whose faults 
he detested, and whose high spirit and powerful intellect 
he detested still more. The first place at the board of 
Treasury was repeatedly offered to Pitt; but the offer, 
though tempting, was steadfastly declined. The young 
man, whose judgment was as precocious as his eloquence, 
- saw that his time was coming, but was not come, and 
was deaf to royal importunities and reproaches. His 
Majesty, bitterly complaining of Pitt’s faintheartedness, 
tried to break the coalition. Every art of seduction was 
practised on North, but in vain. During several weeks 
the country remained without a government. It was not 
till all devices had failed, and till the aspect of the House 
of Commons became threatening, that the King gave way. 
The Duke of Portland was declared First Lord of the 
Treasury. Thurlow was dismissed. Fox and North 
became Secretaries of State, with power ostensibly equal. 
But Fox was the real prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before the new arrange- 
ments were completed ; and nothing very important was 
done during the remainder of the session. Pitt, now 
seated on the opposition bench, brought the question of 
parliamentary reform a second time under the considera- 
tion of the Commons. He proposed to add to the House 
at once a hundred county members and several members 
for metropolitan districts, and to enact that every bor- 
ough of which an election committee should report that 
the majority of voters appeared to be corrupt should lose 
the franchise. The motion was rejected by 293 votes 
to 149. 

After the prorogation, Pitt visited the Continent for 
the first and last time. His travelling companion was 
one of his most intimate friends, a young man of his own 
age, who had already distinguished himself in Parliament 
by an engaging natural eloquence, set off by the sweetest 
and most exquisitely modulated of human voices, and 
whose affectionate heart, caressing manners, and brilliant 
wit, made him the most delightful of companions, Wil- 
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liam Wilberforce. That was the time of Anglomania in 
France; and at’ Paris the son of the great Chatham was 
absolutely hunted by men of letters and women of 
fashion, and forced, much against his will, into political 
disputation, One remarkable saying which dropped from 
him during this tour has been preserved. A French gen- 
tleman expressed some surprise at the immense influence 
which Fox, a man of pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and 
the turf, exercised over the English nation. ‘“ You have 
not,” said Pitt, “ been under the wand of the magician.” 
In November 1783 the Parliament met again. The 
government had irresistible strength in the House of 


Commons, and seemed to be scarcely less strong in the _ 


House of Lords, but was, in truth, surrounded-on every 
side by dangers. The King was impatiently waiting for 
the moment at which he could emancipate himself from 
a yoke which galled him so severely that he had more 
than once seriously thought of retiring to Hanover; and 
the King was scarcely more eager for a change than the 
nation. Fox and North had committed a fatal error. 
They ought to have known that coalitions between parties 
which have long been hostile can succeed only when the 
wish for coalition pervades the lower ranks of both. If 
the leaders unite before there is any disposition to union | 
among the followers, the probability is that there will be 
a mutiny in both camps, and that the two revolted armies 
will make a truce with each other, in order to be revenged 
on those by whom they think that they have been be- 
trayed. Thus it was in 1783. At the beginning of that 
eventful year, North had been the recognised head of the 
old Tory party, which, though for a moment prostrated 
by the disastrous issue of the American war, was still a 
great power in the state. ‘To him the clergy, the univer- 
sities, and that large body of country gentlemen whose 
rallying ery was “ Church and King,” had long looked up 
with respect and confidence. Fox had, on the other 
hand, been the idol of the Whigs, and of the whole body 
of Protestant dissenters. The coalition at once alienated 
the most zealous Tories from North, and the most zealous 
Whigs from Fox. The University of Oxford, which had 
marked its approbation of North’s orthodoxy by electing 
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him chancellor, the city of London, which had been dur- 
ing two and twenty years at war with the Court, were 
equally disgusted. Squires and rectors, who had inher- 
ited the principles of the cavaliers of the preceding cen- 
tury, could not forgive their old leader tor combining 
with disloyal subjects in order to put a force on the 
sovereign. The members of the Bill of Rights Society 
and of the Reform Associations were enraged by learning 
that their favourite orator now called the great champion 
_of tyranny and corruption his noble friend. ‘Two great 

multitudes were at once left without any head, and both 
at once turned their eyes on Pitt. One party saw in him 
the only man who could rescue the King; the other saw 
in him the only man who could purify the Parliament. 
He was supported on one side by Archbishop Markham, 
the preacher of divine right, and by Jenkinson, the cap- 
tain of the Pretorian band of the King’s friends; on the 
other side by Jebb and Priestley, Sawbridge and Cart- 
wright, Jack Wilkes and Horne Tooke. On the benches 
of the House of Commons, however, the ranks of the 
ministerial majority were unbroken; and that any states- 
man would venture to brave such a majority was thought 
impossible. No prince of the Hanoverian line had ever, _ 
under any provocation, ventured to appeal from the 
representative body to the constituent body. The min- 
isters, therefore, notwithstanding the sullen looks and 
muttered words of displeasure with which their sugges- 
tions were received in the closet, notwithstanding the 
roar of obloquy which was rising louder and louder every 
day from every corner of the island, thought themselves 
secure. 

Such was their confidence in their strength that, as 
soon as the Parliarnent had met, they brought forward a 
singularly bold and original plan for the government of 
the British territories in India. What was proposed was 
that the whole authority, which till that time had been 
exercised over those territories by the East India Com- 
pany, should be transferred to seven Commissioners who 
were to be named by Parliament, and were not to be re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Crown. Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, the most intimate personal friend of Fox, was to be 
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chairman of this board; and the eldest son of North was 
to be one of the members. 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme were known, all 
the hatred which the coalition had excited, burst forth 
with an astounding explosion. The question which ought 
undoubtedly to have been considered as paramount to 
every other was, whether the proposed change was likely 
to be beneficial or injurious to the thirty millions of peo- 
ple who were subject to the Company. But that ques- 
tion cannot be said to have been even seriously discussed. 
Burke, who, whether right or wrong in the conclusions to 
which he came, had at least the merit of looking at the 
subject in the right point of view, vainly reminded his 
hearers of that mighty population whose daily rice might 
depend on a vote of the British Parliament. He 
spoke, with even more than his wonted power of thought 
and language, about the desolation of Rohilcund, about 


the spoliation of Benares, about the evil policy which had — 


suffered the tanks of the Carnatic to go to ruin; but he 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. The contending parties, 
to their shame it,must be said, would listen to none but 
English topics. Out of doors the cry against the min- 
istry was almost universal. Town and country were 
united. Corporations exclaimed against the violation of 
the charter of the greatest corporation in the realm. 
Tories and democrats joined in pronouncing the proposed 
board an unconstitutional body. It was to consist of 
Fox’s nominees. The effect of his bill was to give, not 
to the Crown, but to him personally, whether in office or 
in opposition, an enormous power, a patronage sufficient 
to counterbalance the patronage of the Treasury and of 
the Admiralty, and to decide the elections for fifty bor- 
oughs. He knew, it was said, that he was hateful alike 
to King and people; and he had devised a plan which 
would make him independent of both, Some nicknamed 
him Cromwell, and some Carlo Khan. Wilberforce, with 
his usual felicity of expression, and with very unusual 
bitterness of feeling, described the scheme as the genuine 
offspring of the coalition, as marked with the features of 
both its parents, the corruption of one and the violence of 
the other. In spite of all opposition, however, the bill 
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was supported in every stage by great majorities, was 
rapidly passed, and was sent up to the Lords. To the 
general astonishment, when the second reading was moved 
in the Upper House, the opposition proposed an adjourn- 
' ment, and carried it by eighty-seven votes to seventy- 
nine. ‘The cause of this strange turn of fortune was soon 
known. Pitt’s cousin, Earl Temple, had been in the 
royal closet, and had there been authorised to let it be 
known that His Majesty would consider all who voted for 
the bill as his enemies. The ignominious commission was 
performed ; and instantly a troop of Lords of the Bed- 
chamber, of Bishops who wished to be translated, and of 
Scotch peers who wished to be re-elected, made haste to 
change sides. On a later day, the Lords rejected the 
bill. Fox and North were immediately directed to send 
their seals to the palace by their Under Secretaries ; and 
Pitt was appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The general opinion was, that there would be an im- 
mediate dissolution. But Pitt wisely determined to give 
the public feeling time to gather strength. On this point 
he differed from his kinsman Temple. The consequence 
was, that Temple, who had been appointed one of the . 
Secretaries of State, resigned his office forty-eight hours 
after he had acccepted it, and thus relieved the new gov- 
ernment from a great load of unpopularity ; for all men 
of sense and honour, however strong might be their dislike 
of the India Bill, disapproved of the manner in which that 
bill had been thrown out. Temple carried away with 
him the scandal which the best friends of the new govern- 
ment could not but lament. The fame of the young 
prime minister preserved its whiteness, He could de- 
clare with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional machina- 
tions had been employed, he had been no party to them. 

He was, however, surrounded by difficulties and dan- 
gers. In the House of Lords, indeed, he had a majority ; 
nor could any orator of the opposition in. that assembly 
be considered as a match for Thurlow, who was now 
again Chancellor, or for Camden, who cordially supported 
the son of his old friend Chatham. But in the other 
House there was not a single eminent speaker among the 
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official men who sate round Pitt. His most useful assist- 
ant was Dundas, who, though he had not eloquence, had 
sense, knowledge, readiness, and boldness. On the oppo- 
site benches was a powerful majority, led by Fox, who 
was supported by Burke, North, and Sheridan. The 
heart ot the young minister, stout as it was, almost died 
within him. He could not once close his eyes on the night 
which followed Temple’s resignation. But, whatever his 
internal emotion might be, his language and deportment 
indicated nothing but unconquerable firmness and haughty 
confidence in his own powers. His contest against the 
House of Commons lasted from the 17th of December, 
1783, to the 8th of March, 1784. In sixteen divisions the 
opposition triumphed. Again and again the King was 
‘requested to dismiss his ministers. But he was deter- 
mined to go to Germany rather than yield. Pitt’s reso- 
lution never wavered. ‘The cry of the nation in his favour 
became vehement and almost furious. Addresses assur- 
ing him of public support came up daily from every part 
of the kingdom. ‘The freedom of the city of London was 
presented to him in a gold box. He went in state to 
receive this mark of distinction. He was sumptuously 
feasted in Grocers’ Hall; and the shopkeepers of the 
Strand and Fleet Street illuminated their houses in his 
honour. These things could not but produce an effect ° 
within the walls of Parliament. The ranks of the major- 
ity began to waver; a few passed over to the enemy ; 
some skulked away ; many were for capitulating while it 
was still possible to capitulate with the honours of war. 
Negotiations were opened with the view of forming an 
administration on a wide basis; but they had scarcely 
been opened when they were closed. The opposition 
demanded, as a preliminary article of the treaty, that 
Pitt should resign the Treasury ; and with this demand 
Pitt steadfastly refused to comply. While the contest 
was raging, the Clerkship of the Pells, a sinecure place 
for life, worth three thousand a year, and tenable with a 
seat in the House of Commons, became vacant. The ap- 
pointment was with the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
nobody doubted that he would appoint himself; and no- 
body could have blamed him if he had done so; for 
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such sinecure offices had always been defended on the 
ground that they enabled a few men of eminent abilities 
and small incomes to live without any profession, and to 
devote themselves to the service of the state. Pitt, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his friends, gave the Pells to 
his father’s old adherent, Colonel Barré, a man distin- 
guished by talent and eloquence, but poor and afflicted 
with blindness. By this arrangement a pension which 
the Rockingham administration had granted to Barré was 
saved to the public. Never was there a happier stroke 
of policy. About treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, bud- 
gets, there will always be room for dispute. The policy 
which is applauded by half the nation may be condemned 
by the other half. But pecuniary disinterestedness every- 
body comprehends. It is a great thing for a man who 
has only three hundred a year to be able to show that he 
considers three thousand a year as mere dirt beneath his 
feet, when compared with the public interest and the pub- 
lic esteem. Pitt had his reward. No minister was ever 
more rancorously libelled; but, even when he was 
known to be overwhelmed with debt, when millions were 
passing through his hands, when the wealthiest magnates 
of the realm were soliciting him for marquisates and gar- 
ters, his bitterest enemies did not dare to accuse him of 
touching unlawful gain. At length the hard fought fight 
ended. A final remonstrance, drawn up by Burke with 
admirable skill, was carried on the 8th of March by a 
single vote in a full House. Had the experiment been 
repeated, the supporters of the coalition would probably 
have been in a minority. But the supplies had been 
voted; the Mutiny Bill had been passed ; and the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. 

The popular constituent bodies all over the country 
were in general enthusiastic on the side of the new govern- 
ment. A hundred and sixty of the supporters of the coali- 
tion lost their seats. The First Lord of the Treasury 
himself came in at the head of the poll for the University 
of Cambridge. His young friend, Wilberforce, was 
elected knight of the great shire of York, in opposition 
to the whole influence of the Fitzwilliams, Cavendishes, 
Dundases, and Saviles. In the midst of such triumphs 
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Pitt completed his twenty-fifth year. He was now the 
greatest subject that England had seen during many gen- 
erations. He domineered absolutely over the cabinet, 
and was the favourite at once of the Sovereign, of the 
Parliament, and of the nation. His father had never been. 
so powerful, nor Walpole, nor Marlborough. 

This narrative has now reached a point, beyond which 
a full history of the life of Pitt would be a history of 
England, or rather of the whole civilised world; and for 
such a history this is not the proper place. Here a very 
slight sketch must suffice ; and in that sketch prominence 
will be given to such points as may enable a reader who 
is already acquainted with the general course of events to 
form a just notion of the character of the man on whom 
so much depended. ° 

If we wish to arrive at a correct judgment of Pitt’s 
merits and defects, we must never forget that he belonged 
to a peculiar class of statesmen, and that he must be tried 
by a peculiar standard. It is not easy to compare him 
fairly with such men as Ximenes and Sully, Richelieu and 
Oxenstiern, John de Witt and Warren Hastings. The 
means by which those politicians governed great com- 
munities were of quite a different kind from those which 
Pitt was under the necessity of employing. Some tal- 
ents, which they never had any opportunity of showing - 
that they possessed, were developed in him. to an extra- 
ordinary degree. In some qualities, on the other hand, 
to which they owe a large part of their fame, he was de- 
cidedly their inferior, They transacted business in their 
closets, or at boards where a few confidential councillors 
sate, Jt was his lot to be born in an age and in a country 
in which parliamentary government was completely estab- 
lished ; his whole training from infancy was such as fitted 
him to bear a part in parliamentary government; and, 
from the prime of his manhood to his death, all the 
powers of his vigorous mind were almost constantly ex- 
erted in the work of parliamentary government. He ac- 
cordingly became the greatest master of the whole art of 
parliamentary government that has ever existed, a greater 
than Montague or Walpole, a greater than his father 
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Chatham or his rival Fox, a greater than either of his il- 
lustrious successors Canning and Peel. 

Parliamentary government, like every other contriv- 
ance of man, has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
On the advantages there is no need to dilate. The history 
of England, during the hundred and seventy years which 
have elapsed since the House of Commons became the 
most powerful body in the state, her immense and still 
growing prosperity, her freedom, her tranquillity, her 
greatness in arts, in sciences, and in arms, her maritime 
ascendency, the marvels of her public credit, her Amer- 
ican, her African, her Australian, her Asiatic empires, 
sufficiently prove the excellence of her institutions. But 
those institutions, though excellent, are assuredly not per- 
fect. Parliamentary government is government by speak- 
ing. In such a government, the power of speaking is the 
most highly prized of all the qualities which a politician 
can possess; and that power may exist, in the highest 
degree, without judgment, without fortitude, without skill 
in reading the characters of men or the signs of the times, 
without any knowledge of the principles of legislation or 
of political economy, and without any skill in diplomacy 
or in the administration of war. Nay, it may well hap- 
pen that those very intellectual qualities which give a 
peculiar charm to the speeches of a public man may be 
incompatible with the qualities which would fit him to 
meet a pressing emergency with promptitude and firm- 
ness. It was thus with Charles Townshend. It was thus 
with Windham. It was a privilege to listen to those 
accomplished and ingenious orators. But in a perilous 
crisis they would have been found far inferior in all the 
qualities of rulers to such a man as Oliver Cromwell, 
who talked nonsense, or as William the Silent, who did 
not talk at all. When parliamentary government is 
established, a Charles Townshend or a Windham will al- 
most always exercise much greater influence than such 
men as the great Protector of England, or as the founder 
of the Batavian commonwealth. In such a government, 
parliamentary talent, though quite distinct from the talents 
of a good executive or judicial officer, will be a chief quali- 
fication for executive and judicial office. From the Book 
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of Dignities a curious list might be made out of Chan- 
cellors ignorant of the principles of equity, and First 
Lords of the Admiralty ignorant of the principles of 
navigation, of Colonial ministers who could not repeat 
the names of the Colonies, of Lords of the ‘Treasury who 
did not know the diflerence between funded and unfunded 
debt, and of Secretaries of the India Board who did not 
know whether the Mahrattas were Mahometans or Hin- 
doos. On these grounds, some persons, incapable of 
seeing more than one side of a question, have pronounced 
parliamentary government a positive evil, and have 
maintained that the administration would be greatly im- 
proved if the power, now exercised by a large assembly, 
were transferred to a single person. Men of sense will 
probably think the remedy very much worse than the 
disease, and will be of opinion that there would be small 
gain in exchanging Charles Townshend and Windham for 
the Prince of Peace, or the poor slave and dog Steenie. 
Pitt was emphatically the man of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, the type of his class, the minion, the child, the 
spoiled child, of the House of Commons, For the House 
of Commons he had a hereditary, an infantine love. 
Through his whole boyhood, the House of Commons was 
never out of his thoughts, or out of the thoughts of his 
instructors. Reciting at his father’s knee, reading Thu-. 
cydides and Cicero into English, analysing.the great Attic 
speeches on the Embassy and on the Crown, he was 
constantly in training for the conflicts of the House of 
Commons. He wasa distinguished member of the House 
of Commons at twenty-one. The ability which he had 
displayed in the House of Commons made him the most 
powerful subject in Europe before he was twenty-five. 
It would have been happy for himself and for his country 
if his elevation had been deferred. Eight or ten years, 
during which he would have had leisure and opportunity 
for reading and reflection, for foreign travel, for social 
intercourse and free exchange of thought on equal terms 
with a great variety of companions, would have supplied 
what, without any fault on his part, was wanting to his 
powerful intellect. He had all the knowledge that he 
could be expected to have; that is to say, all the know- 
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ledge that a man can acquire while he is a student at 
Cambridge, and all the knowledge that a man can acquire 
when he is First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But the stock of general information 
which he brought from college, extraordinary for a boy, 
was far inferior to what Fox possessed, and beggarly 
when compared with the massy, the splendid, the various 
treasures laid up in the large mind of Burke. After Pitt 
became minister, he had no leisure to learn more than 
was necessary for the purposes of the day which was 
passing over him. What was necessary for those pur- 
poses such a man could learn with little difficulty. He 
was surrounded by experienced and able public servants. 
He could at any moment command their best assistance. 
From the stores which they produced, his vigorous mind 
rapidly collected the materials for a good parliamentary 
case: and that was enough. Legislation and administra- 
tion were with him secondary matters. To the work of 
framing statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organising 
fleets and armies, of sending forth expeditions, he gave 
only the leavings of his time and the dregs of his fine 
intellect. The strength and sap of his mind were all 
drawn in a different direction. It was when the House 
of Commons was to be convinced and persuaded that he 
put forth all his powers. 

Of those powers we must form our estimate chiefly 
from tradition; for of all the eminent speakers of the 
last age Pitt has suffered most from the reporters. Even 
while he was still living, critics remarked that his elo- 
quence could not be preserved, that he must be heard to 
be appreciated. ‘They more than once applied to him the 
sentence in which Tacitus describes the fate of a senator 
whose rhetoric was admired in the Augustan age: “ Hat- 
erii canorum illud et profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum 
est.” There is, however, abundant evidence that nature 
had bestowed on Pitt the talents of a great orator; and 
those talents had been developed in a very peculiar man- 
ner, first by his education, and secondly by the high offi- 
cial position to which he rose early, and in which he 
passed the greater part of his public life. 

At his first appearance in Parliament he showed him 
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self superior to all his contemporaries in command of 
language. He could pour forth a long succession of 
round and stately periods, without premeditation, without 
ever pausing for a word, without ever repeating a word, 
in a voice of silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so. 
articulate that not a letter was slurred over. He had less 
amplitude of mind and less richness of imagination than 
Burke, less ingenuity than Windham, less wit than Sher- 
idan, less perfect mastery of. dialectical fence, and less of 
that highest sort of eloquence which consists of reason and 
passion fused together, than Fox. Yet the almost unani- 
mous judgment of those who were in the habit of listening 
to that remarkable race of men placed Pitt, as a speaker, 
above Burke, above Windham, above Sheridan, and not — 
below Fox. His declamation was copious, polished, and 
splendid. In power of sarcasm he was probably not sur- 
passed by any speaker, ancient or modern; and of this 
formidable weapon he made merciless use. In two parts 
of the oratorical art which are of the highest value to a 
minister of state he was singularly expert. No man 
knew better how to be luminous or how to be obscure. 
When he wished to be understood, he never failed to 
make himself understood. He could with ease present 
to his audience, not perhaps an exact or profound, but a 
clear, popular, and plausible view of the most extensive - 
and complicated subject. Nothing was .out of place; 
nothing was forgotten; minute details, dates, sums of 
money, were all faithfully preserved in his memory. 
Iiven intricate questions of finance, when explained by 
him, seemed clear to the plainest man among his hearers. _ 
On the other hand, when he did not wish to be explicit, 
—and no man who is at the head of affairs always wishes 
to be explicit,—he had a marvellous power of saying 
iothing in language which left on his audience the im- 
pression that he had said a great deal. He was at once 
the only man who could open a budget without notes, 
and the only man who, as Windham said, could speak 
that most elaborately evasive and unmeaning of human 
compositions, a King’s speech, without premeditation. 
The effect of oratory will always to a great extent 
depend on the character of the orator. There perhaps 
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never were two speakers whose eloquence had more of 
what may be called the race, more of the flavour imparted 
by moral qualities, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of 
Fox owe a great part of their charm to that warmth and 
softness of heart, that sympathy with human suffering, 
that admiration for everything great and beautiful, and 
that hatred of cruelty and injustice, which interest and 
delight us even in the most defective reports. No person, 
on the other hand, could hear Pitt without perceiving him 
to be a man of high, intrepid, and commanding spirit, 
proudly conscious of his own rectitude and of his own 
intellectual superiority, incapable of the low vices of 
fear and envy, but too prone to feel and to show disdain. 
Pride, indeed, pervaded the whole man, was written in 
the harsh, rigid lines of his face, was marked by the way 
in which he walked, in which he sate, in which he stood, 
and above all, in which he bowed. Such pride, of course, 
inflicted many wounds. It may confidently be affirmed 
that there cannot be found, in all the ten thousand invec- 
tives written against Fox, a word indicating that his 
demeanour had ever made a single personal enemy. On 
the other hand, several men of note who had been partial 
to Pitt, and who to the last continued to approve his 
public conduct and to support his administration, Cum- 
berland, for example, Boswell, and Matthias, were so 
much irritated by the contempt with which he treated 
them, that: they complained in print of their wrongs. 
But his pride, though it made him bitterly disliked by in- 
dividuals, inspired the great body of his followers in Par- 
liament and throughout the country with respect and con- 
fidence. They took him at his own valuation. They saw 
that his self-esteem was not that of an upstart, who was 
drunk with good luck and with applause, and who, if 
fortune turned, would sink from arrogance into abject 
humility. It was that of the magnanimous man so finely 
described by Aristotle in the Ethics, of the man who 
thinks himself worthy of great things, being in truth 
worthy. It sprang from a consciousness of great powers 
and great virtues, and was never so conspicuously dis- 
played as in the midst of difficulties and dangers which 
would have unnerved and bowed down any ordinary 
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mind. It was closely connected, too, with an ambition 
which had no mixture of low cupidity. There was some- 
thing noble in the cynical disdain with which the mighty 
minister scattered riches and titles to right and left 
among those who valued them, while he spurned them. 
out of his own way. Poor himself, he was surrounded 
by friends on whom he had bestowed three thousand, six 
thousand, ten thousand a year. Plain Mister himself, he 
had made more lords than any three ministers that had 
preceded him. The garter, for which the first dukes in 
the kingdom were contending, was repeatedly offered to 
him, and offered in vain. ~ 
The correctness of his private life added much to the 

dignity of his public charaeter. In the relations of son, — 
brother, uncle, master, friend, his conduct was exemplary. 
In the small circle of his intimate associates, he was amia- 
ble, affectionate, even playful. They loved him sincerely ; 
they regretted "him long; and they would hardly admit 
that he who was so kind and gentle with them could be 
stern and haughty with others. He indulged, indeed, 
somewhat too freely in wine, which he had early been 
directed to take as a medicine, and which use had made a 
necessary of life to him. But it was very seldom that any 
indication of undue excess could be detected in his tones 
or gestures ; and, in truth, two bottles of port were little - 
more to him than two dishes of tea. He _had, when he 
was first introduced into the clubs of Saint James’ Street, 
shown a strong taste for play ; but he had the prudence 
and the resolution to stop before this taste had acquired 
the strength of habit. From the passion which generally 
exercises the most tyrannical dominion over the young 
he possessed an immunity, which is probably to be ascribed 
partly to his temperament and partly to his situation. His 
constitution was feeble; he was very shy; and he was 
very busy. The strictness of his morals furnished such 
buffoons as Peter Pindar and Captain Morris with an in- 
exhaustible theme for merriment of no very delicate kind. 
But the great body of the middle class of Englishmen 
could not see the joke. They warmly praised the young 
statesman for commanding his passions, and for covering 
his frailties, if he had frailties, with decorous obscurity, 
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and would have been very far indeed from thinking bet- 
ter of him if he had vindicated himself from the taunts of 
his enemies by taking under his protection a Nancy Par- 
sons or a Marianne Clark. 

No part of the immense popularity which Pitt long 
enjoyed is to be attributed to the eulogies of wits and 
poets. It might have been naturally expected that a man 
of genius, of learning, of taste, an orator whose diction 
was often compared to that of Tully, the representative, 
too, of a great university, would have taken a peculiar 
pleasure in befriending eminent writers, to whatever 
political party they might have belonged. The love of 
literature had induced Augustus to heap benefits on Pom- 
peians, Somers to be the protector of nonjurors, Harley to 
make the fortune of Whigs. But it could not move Pitt 
to show any favour even to Pittites. He was doubtless 
right in thinking that, in general, poetry, history, and 
philosophy ought to be suffered, like calico and cutlery, 
to find their proper price in the market, and that to teach 
men of letters to look habitually to the state for their 
recompense is bad for the state and bad for letters. As- 
suredly nothing can be more absurd or mischievous than 
to waste the public money in bounties for the purpose of 
inducing people who ought to be weighing out grocery 
or measuring out drapery to write bad or middling books. 
But, though the sound rule is that authors should be left 
to be remunerated by their readers, there will, in every 
generation, be a few exceptions to this rule. To distin- 
guish these special cases from the mass is an employment 
well worthy of the faculties of a great and accomplished 
ruler ; and Pitt would assuredly have had little difficulty 
in finding such cases. While he was in power, the greatest 
philologist of the age, his own contemporary at Cam- 
bridge, was reduced to earn a livelihood by the lowest 
literary drudgery, and to spend in writing squibs for the 
Morning Chronicle years to which we might have owed 
an all but perfect text of the whole tragic and comic 
drama of Athens. The greatest historian of the age, 
forced by poverty to leave his country, completed his 
immortal work on the shores of Lake Leman. The 
political heterodoxy of Porson, and the religious hetero- 
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doxy of Gibbon, may perhaps be pleaded in defence of — 
the minister by whom those eminent men were neglected. 
But there were other cases in which no such excuse could 
be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtained possession of un- 
bounded power, when an aged writer of the highest emi- - 
nence, who had made very little by his writings, and who 
was sinking into the grave under a load of infirmities and 
sorrows, wanted five or six hundred pounds to enable 
- him, during,the winter or two which might still remain to 
him, to draw his breath more easily in the soft climate of 
Italy. Not a farthing was to be obtained; and before. 
Christmas the author of the English Dictionary and of 
the Lives of the Poets had gasped his last in the river fog 
and coal smoke of Fleet Street. A few months after the 
death of Johnson appeared the Task, incomparably the 
best poem that any Englishman then living had produced 
—a poem, too, which could hardly fail to excite in a well 
constituted mind a feeling of esteem and compassion for 
the poet, a man of genius and virtue, whose means were 
scanty, and whom the most cruel of all the calamities 
incident to humanity had made incapable of supporting 
himself by vigorous and sustained exertion. Nowhere 
had Chatham been praised with more enthusiasm, or in 
verse more worthy of the subject, than in the Task. The 
son of Chatham, however, contented himself with reading 
and admiring the book, and left the author to starve. 
The pension which, long after, enabled poor Cowper to 
close his melancholy life, unmolested by duns aud bailiffs, 
was obtained for him by the strenuous kindness of Lord 
Spencer. What a contrast between the way in which 
Pitt acted toward Johnson and. the way in which Lord 
Grey acted towards his political enemy Scott, when Scott, 
worn out by misfortune and disease, was advised to try 
the effect of the Italian air! What a contrast between 
the way in which Pitt acted towards Cowper and the way 
in which Burke, a poor man and out of place, acted to- 
wards Crabbe! Even Dundas, who made no pretensions 
to literary taste, and was content to be considered as a 
hard-headed and somewhat coarse man of business, was, 
when compared with his eloquent and classically educated 
friend, a Mecenas or a Leo. Dundas made Burns an 
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exciseman, with seventy pounds a year; and this was 
more than Pitt, during his long tenure of power, did for 
the encouragement of letters. Even those who may think 
that it is, in general, no part of the duty of a government 
to reward literary merit, will hardly deny that a govern- 
ment, which has much lucrative church preferment in its 
gift, is bound, in distributing that preferment, not to over- 
look divines whose writings have rendered great service 
to the cause of religion. But it seems never to have 
occurred to Pitt that he lay under any such obligation. 
All the theological works of all the numerous bishops 
whom he made and translated are not, when put together, 
worth fifty pages of the Hore Pauline, of the Natural 
Theology, or of the View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
But on Paley the all-powerful minister never bestowed 
the smallest benefice. Artists Pitt treated as contemptu- 
ously as writers. For painting he did simply nothing. 
Sculptors, who had been selected to execute monuments 
voted by Parliament, had to haunt the ante-chambers of 
the Treasury during many years before they could obtain 
a farthing from him. One of them, after vainly soliciting 
the minister for payment during fourteen years, had the 
courage to present a memorial to the King, and thus 
obtained tardy and ungracious justice. Architects it was 
absolutely necessary to employ ; and the worst that could 
be found seem to have been employed. Not a single fine 
public building of any kind or in any style was erected 
during his long administration. It may be confidently 
affirmed that no ruler whose abilities and attainments 
would bear any comparison with his has ever shown such 
cold disdain for what is excellent in arts and letters. 

His first administration lasted seventeen years. That 
long period is divided by a strongly marked line into two 
almost exactly equal parts. The first part ended and the 
second began in the autumn of 1792. Throughout both 
parts Pitt displayed in the highest degree the talents of a 
parliamentary leader. During the first part he was a for- 
tunate and, in many respects, a skilful administrator. 
With the difficulties which he had to encounter during 
‘the second part he was altogether incapable of contend- 
ing: but his eloquence and his perfect mastery of the 
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tactics of the House of Commons concealed his incapacity — 


from the multitude. 
The eight years which followed the general election of 


1784 were as tranquil and prosperous as any eight years 


in the whole history of England. Neighbouring nations — 


which had lately been in arms against her, and which had 
flattered themselves that in losing her American colonies, 
she had lost a chief source of her wealth and of her 
- power, saw, with wonder and vexation, that she was more 
wealthy and more powerful than ever. Her trade in- 
creased. Her manufactures flourished. Her exchequer 


was full to overflowing. Very idle apprehensions were - 


generally entertained, that the public debt, though much 
less than a third of the debt which we now bear with 
ease, would be found too heavy for the strength of the 
nation. Those apprehensions might not perhaps have 


been easily quieted by reason. But Pitt quieted them by 


a juggle.. He succeeded in persuading first himself, and 
then the whole nation, his opponents included, that a new 
sinking fund, which, so far as it differed from former 
sinking funds, differed for the worse, would, by virtue of 
some mysterious power of propagation belonging to 
money, put into the pocket of the public creditor great 
sums not taken out of the pocket of the tax-payer. The 
country, terrified by a danger which was no danger, 
hailed with delight and boundless confidence a remedy 
which was no remedy. The minister was almost uni- 


versally extolled as the greatest of financiers. Meanwhile 


both the branches of the House of Bourbon found that 
England was as formidable an antagonist as she had ever 
been. France had formed a plan for reducing Holland 
to vassalage. But England interposed; and France re- 
ceded. Spain interrupted by violence the trade of our 
merchants with the regions near the Oregon. But Eng- 
land armed ; and Spain receded. Within the island there 
was profound tranquillity. The King was, for the first 
time, popular. During the twenty-three years which had 
followed his aceession he had not been loved by his sub- 
jects. His domestic virtues were acknowledged. But it 
was generally thought that the good qualities by which 
he was distinguished in private life were wanting to his 
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political character. As a Sovereign, he was resentful, 
unforgiving, stubborn, cunning. Under his rule the 
country had sustained cruel disgraces and disasters ; and 
every one of those disgraces and disasters was imputed to 
his strong antipathies, and to his perverse obstinacy in 
the wrong. One statesman after another complained that 
he had been induced by royal caresses, entreaties, and 
promises, to undertake the direction of affairs at a difficult 
conjuncture, and that, as soon as he had, not without sul- 
lying his fame and alienating his best friends, served the 
turn for which he was wanted, his ungrateful master began 
to intrigue against him, and to canvas against him. Gren- 
ville, Rockingham, Chatham, men of widely different char- 
acters, but all three upright and high-spirited, agreed in 
thinking that the Prince under whom they had succes- 
sively held the highest place in the government was one 
of the most insincere of mankind. His confidence was 
reposed, they said, not in those known and responsible 
councillors to whom he had delivered the seals of office, 
but in secret advisers who stole up the back stairs into 
his closet. In Parliament, his ministers, while defending 
themselves against the attacks of the opposition in front, 
were perpetually, at his instigation, assailed on the flank 
or in the rear by a vile band of mercenaries who called 
themselves his friends. ‘These men constantly, while in 
possession of lucrative places in his service, spoke and 
voted against bills which he had authorised the First Lord 
of the Treasury or the Secretary of State to bring in. 
But from the day on which Pitt was placed at the head 
of affairs there was an end of secret influence. His 
haughty and aspiring spirit was not to be satisfied with 
the mere show of power. Any attempt to undermine 
him at Court, any mutinous movement among his follow- 
ers in the House of Commons, was certain to be at once 
put down. He had only to tender his resignation; and 
he could dictate his own terms, For he, and he alone, 
stood between the King and the Coalition. He was there- 
fore little less than Mayor of the Palace. The nation 
loudly applauded the King for having the wisdom to 
repose entire confidence in so excellent a minister. His 
Majesty’s private virtues now began to produce their full 
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effect. He was generally regarded as the model of a 
respectable country gentleman, honest, good-natured, 
sober, religious. He rose early: he dined temperately : 
he was strictly faithful to his wife: he never missed 


church ; and at church he never missed a response. . His - 


people heartily prayed that he might long reign over 
them; and they prayed the more heartily because his 
virtues were set off to the best advantage by the vices 
~ and follies of the Prince of Wales, who lived in close in- 
timacy with the chiefs of the opposition. 


How strong this feeling was in the public mind ap-. 


peared signally on one great occasion. In the autumn of 
1788 the King became insane. The opposition, eager for 
office, committed the great indiscretion of asserting that 
the heir apparent had, by the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land, a right to be Regent with the full powers of royalty. 
Pitt, on the other hand, maintained it to be the constitu- 
tional doctrine that, when a Sovereign is, by reason of 
infancy, disease, or absence, incapable of exercising the 
regal functions, it belongs to the estates of the realm to 
determine who shall be the vicegerent, and with what 
portion of the executive authority such vicegerent shall 
be entrusted. A long and violent contest followed, in 
which Pitt was supported by the great body of the peo- 
ple with as much enthusiasm as during the first months of 
his administration. Tories with one voice applauded him 


for defending the sick-bed of a virtuous and unhappy 


Sovereign against a disloyal faction and an undutiful son. 
Not a few Whigs applauded him for asserting the author- 
ity of Parliaments and the principles of the Revolution, 
in opposition to a doctrine which seemed to have too much 
affinity with the servile theory of indefeasible hereditary 
right. The middle class, always zealous on the side of 
decency and the domestic virtues, looked forward with 
dismay to a reign resembling that of Charles II. The 
palace, which had now been, during thirty years, the pat- 
tern of an English home, would be a public nuisance, a 
school of profligacy. ‘To the good King’s repast of mut- 
ton and lemonade, despatched at three o’clock would suc- 
ceed midnight banquets, from which the guests would be 
carried home speechless. To the backgammon board at 
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which the good King played for a little silver with his 
equerries, would succeed faro tables from which young 
patricians who had sate down rich would rise up beggars. 
The drawing-room, from which the frown of the Queen 
had repelled a whole generation of frail beauties, would 
now be again what it had been in the days of Barbara 
Palmer and Louisa de Querouaille. Nay, severely as the 
public reprobated the Prince’s many illicit attachments, 
his one virtuous attachment was reprobated more se- 
rerely still. Even in grave and pious circles his Protes- 
tant mistresses gave less scandal than his Popish wife. 
That he must be Regent nobody ventured to deny. But 
he and his friends were so unpopular that Pitt could, 
with general approbation, propose to limit the powers of 
the Regent by restrictions to which it would have been 
impossible to subject a Prince beloved and trusted by the 
country. Some interested men, fully expecting a change 
of administration, went over to the opposition. But the 
majority, purified by these desertions, closed its ranks, 
and presented a more firm array than ever to the enemy. 
In every division Pitt was victorious. When, at length, 
after a stormy interregnum of three months, it was an- 
xounced, on the very eve of the inauguration of the 
Regent, that the King was himself again, the nation was 
wild with delight. On the evening of the day on which 
His Majesty Tesumed his functions, a spontaneous illu- 
mination, the most general that had ever been seen in 
England brightened the whole vast space from Highgate 
to Tooting, and from Hammersmith to Greenwich. On 
the day on which he returned thanks in the cathedral of 
his capital, all the horses and carriages within a hundred 
miles of London were too few for the multitudes which 
flocked to see him pass through the streets. A second 
illumination followed, which was even superior to the 
first in magnificence. Pitt with difficulty escaped from 
the tumultuous kindness of an innumerable multitude 
which insisted on drawing his coach from Saint Paul’s 

hurchyard to Downing Street. This was the moment 
at which his fame and fortune may be said to have 
reached the zenith. His influence in the closet was as 
great as that of Carr or Villiers had been, His dominion 
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over the Parliament was more absolute than that of 
Walpole or Pelham had been. Tie was at the same time 
as high in the favour of the populace as ever Wilkes or 
Sacheverell had been. Nothing did more to raise his 
character than his noble poverty.. It was well known. 
that, if he had been dismissed from office after more than 
five years of boundless power, he would hardly have 
carried out with him a sum sufficient to furnish the set of 
chambers in which, as he cheerfully declared, he meant to 
resume the practice of the law. His admirers, however, 
were by no means disposed to suffer him to depend on 
daily toil for his daily bread. The voluntary contribu- 
tions which were awaiting his acceptance in the city of 
London alone would have sufficed to make him a rich | 
man, But it may be doubted whether his haughty spirit 
would have stooped to accept a provision so honourably 
earned and so honourably bestowed. 

To such a height of power and glory had this extraor- 
dinary man risen at twenty-nine years of age. And now 
the tide was on the turn. Only ten days after the tri- 
umphant procession to Saint Paul’s, the States-General of 
France, after an interval of a hundred and Serenhy OMe 
years, met at Versailles, 

The nature of the great Revolution which followed 
was long very imperfectly understood in this country. 
Burke saw much further than any of his contemporaries : 
but whatever his sagacity descried was refracted and dis- 
coloured by his passions and his imagination. More 
than three years elapsed before the principles of the 
English administration underwent any material change. 
Nothing could as yet be milder or more strictly constitu- 
tional than the minister’s domestic policy. Not a single 
act indicating an arbitrary temper or a jealousy of the 
people could be imputed to him. He had never applied 
to Parliament for any extraordinary powers. He had 
never used with harshness the ordinary powers intrusted 
by the constitution to the executive government. Nota 
single state prosecution which would even now be called 
oppressive had been instituted by him. Indeed, the only 
oppressive state prosecution instituted by him during the 
first eight years of his administration was that of Stock- 
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dale, which is to be attributed, not to the government, 
but to the chiefs of the opposition. In office, Pitt had re- 
deemed the pledges which he had, at his entrance into 
public life, given to the supporters of parliamentary re- 
form. He had, in 1785, brought forward a judicious plan 
for the improvement of the representative system, and had 
prevailed on the King, not only to refrain from talking 
against that plan, but to recommend it to the Houses in 
a speech from the throne.* This attempt failed; but 
there can be little doubt that, if the French Revolution 
had not produced a violent reaction of public feeling, Pitt 
would have performed, with little difficulty and no dan- 
ger, that great work which, at a later period, Lord Grey 
could accomplish only by means which for a time loosened 
the very foundations of the commonwealth. When the 
atrocities of the slave-trade were first brought under the 
consideration of Parliament, no abolitionist was more 
zealous than Pitt. When sickness prevented Wilber- 
force from appearing in public, his place was most effi- 
ciently supplied by his friend the minister. A humane 
bill, which mitigated the horrors of the middle passage, 
was, in 1'788, carried by the eloquence and determined 
spirit of Pitt, in spite of the opposition of some of his 
own colleagues; and it ought always to be remembered 
to his honour that, in order to carry that bill, he kept the 
Tlouses sitting, in spite of many murmurs, long after the 
business of the government had been done, and the Ap- 
propriation Act passed. In 1791 he cordially concurred 
with Fox in maintaining the sound constitutional doc- 
trine, that an impeachment is not terminated by a disso- 
lution. In the course of the same year the two great 
rivals contended side by side in a far more important 
cause. They are fairly entitled to divide the high honour 
of having added to our statute-book the inestimable law 
which places the liberty of the press under the protection 
of juries. On one occasion, and one alone, Pitt, during 


*The speech with which the king opened the session of 1785, 
concluded with an assurance that His Majesty would heartily concur 
in every measure which could tend to secure the true principles of 
the constitution. These words were at the time understood to re- 
fer to Pitt’s Reform Bill. 
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the first half of his long administration, acted in a manner 
unworthy of an enlightened Whig. In the debate on the 
Test Act, he stooped to gratify the master whom he 
served, the university which he represented, and the great 
body of clergymen and country gentlemen on whose sup- 
port he rested, by talking, with little heartiness, indeed, 
and with no asperity, the language of a Tory. With this 
single exception, his conduct from the end of 1783 to the 
middle of 1792 was that of an honest friend of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Nor did anything, during that period, indicate that he 
loved war, or harboured any malevolent feeling against 
any neighbouring nation. Those French writers who - 
have represented him as a Hannibal sworn in childhood 
by his father to bear eternal hatred to France, as having 
by mysterious intrigues and lavish bribes, instigated the 
leading. Jacobins to commit those excesses which dis- 
honoured the Revolution, as having been the real author 
of the first coalition, know nothing of his character or of 
his history. So far was he from being a deadly enemy 
to France, that his laudable attempts to bring about a 
closer connection with that country by means of a wise 
and liberal treaty of commerce brought on him the severe 
censure of the opposition. He was told in the House of . 
Commons that he was a degenerate son, and that his par- 
tiality for the hereditary foes of our island was enough to 
make his great father’s bones stir under the pavement of 
the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if he had been so fortu- 
nate as to die in 1792, would now have been associated 
with peace, with freedom, with philanthropy, with tem- 
perate reform, with mild and constitutional administra- 
tion, lived to associate his name with arbitrary govern- 
ment, with harsh laws harshly executed, with alien bills, 
with gagging bills, with suspensions of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some politi- 
cal agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted 
against others, and with the most costly and most san- 
guinary wars of modern times. He lived to be held up 
to obloquy as the stern oppressor of England, and the 
indefatigable disturber of Europe. Poets, contrasting his 
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earlier with his later years, likened him sometimes to the 
apostle who kissed in order to betray, and sometimes to 
the evil angels who kept not their first estate. A satirist 
of great genius introduced the fiends of Famine, Slaugh- 
ter, and J'ire, proclaiming that they had received their 
commission from One whose name was formed of four” 
letters, and promising to give their employer ample 
proofs of gratitude. Famine would gnaw the multitude 
till they should rise up against him in madness. The 
demon of Slaughter would impel them to tear him from 
limb to limb. But Fire boasted that she alone could 
reward him as he deserved, and that she would cling 
round him to all eternity. By the French press and the 
French tribune every crime that disgraced and every 
calamity that afflicted France was ascribed to the monster 
Pitt and his guineas. While the Jacobins were domi- 
nant, it was he who had corrupted the Gironde, who had 
raised Lyons and Bordeaux against the Convention, who 
had suborned Paris to assassinate Lepelletier, and Cecilia 
Regnault to assassinate Robespierre. When the Thermi- 
dorian reaction came, all the atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror were imputed to him. Collot D’Herbois and 
Fouquier Tinville had been his pensioners. It was he 
who had hired the murderers of September, who had die- 
tated the pamphlets of Marat and the Carmagnoles of 
Barere, who had paid Lebon to deluge Arras with blood, 
and Carrier to choke the Loire with corpses. 

The truth is, that he liked neither war nor arbitrary 
eovernment. He was a lover of peace and freedom, 
driven, by a stress against which it was hardly possible 
for any will or any intellect to struggle, out of the course 
to which his inclinations pointed, and for which his abili- 
ties and acquirements fitted him, and forced into a policy 
repugnant to his feelings and unsuited to his talents. 

The charge of apostacy is grossly unjust. A man 
ought no more to be called an apostate because his 
opinions alter with the opinions of the great body of his 
contemporaries than he ought to be called an oriental 
traveller because he is always going round from west to 
east with the globe and every thing that is‘upon it. Be- 
tween the spring of 1789 and the close of 1792, the pub- 
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lic mind of England underwent a great change. If the 
change of Pitt’s sentiments attracted peculiar notice, it 
was not because he changed more than his neighbours ; 

fur in fact he changed less than most of them; but be. 
cause his position was far more conspicuous than theirs, 
because he was, till Bonaparte appeared, the individual 
- who filled the greatest space in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of the civilised world. During a short time the nation, 
and Pitt, as one of the nation, looked with interest and 
approbation on the ‘French Revolution. But soon vast 
confiscations, the violent sweeping away of ancient insti- 
tutions, the domination of clubs, the barbarities of mobs 
maddened by famine and hatred, produce a reaction here. - 
The court, the nobility, the gentry, the clergy, the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, in short, nineteen twentieths 
of those who had good roofs over their heads, and good 
coats on their backs, became eager and intolerant Anti- 
jacobins. This feeling was at least as strong among the 
minister’s adversaries as among his supporters. Fox in 
vain attempted to restrain his followers. All his genius, 
all his vast personal influence, could not prevent them 
from rising up against him in general mutiny. Burke 
set the example of revolt; and Burke was in no long 
time joined by Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Lough- . 
borough, Carlisle, Malmesbury, Windham, Elliot. In 
the House of Commons, the followers of the great Whig 
statesman and orator diminished from about a hundred 
and sixty to fifty. In the House of Lords he had but ten 
or twelve adherents left. There can be no doubt that 
there would have been a similar mutiny on the ministerial 

benches if Pitt had obstinately resisted the general wish. 

Pressed at once by his master and by his colleagues, by 

old friends and by old opponents, he abandoned, slowly 

and reluctantly, the policy which was dear to his heart. 

He laboured hard to avert the European war. When 

the. European war broke out, he still flattered himself 

that it would not be necessary for this country to take 

either side. In the spring of 1792 he congratulated the ~ 
Parliament on the prospect of long and profound peace, 
and proved his sincerity by proposing large remissions of 
taxation. Down to the end of that year he continued to 
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cherish the hope that England might be able to preserve 
neutrality. But the passions which raged on both sides 
of the Channel were not to be restrained. The repub- 
licans who ruled France were inflamed by a fanaticism 
resembling that of the Mussulmans who, with the Koran 
in one hand and the sword in the other, went forth, con- 
quering and converting, eastward to the Bay of Bengal, 
and westward to the Pillars of Hercules. The higher 
and middle classes of England were animated by zeal not 
less fiery than that of the Crusaders who raised the cry of 
Deus volt. at Clermont. The impulse which drove the 
two nations to a collision was not to be arrested by the 
abilities or by the authority of any single man. As Pitt 
was in front of his fellows and towered high above them, 
he seemed to lead them. But in fact he was violently 
pushed on by them, and, had he held back but a little 
more than he did, would have been thrust out of their 
way or trampled under their feet. 

He yielded to the current: and from that day his 
misfortunes began. The truth is that there were only 
two consistent courses before him. Since he did not 
choose to oppose himself, side by side with Fox, to the 
public feeling, he should have taken the advice of Burke, 
and should have availed himself of that feeling to the full 
extent. If it was impossible to preserve peace, he should 
have adopted the only policy which could lead to victory. 
He should have proclaimed a Holy War for religion, 
morality, property, order, public law, and should have 
thus opposed to the Jacobins an energy equal to their 
own, Unhappily he tried to find a middle path; and he 
found one which united all that was worst in both ex- 
tremes. He went to war: but he would not understand 
the peculiar character of that war. He was obstinately 
blind to the plain fact, that he was contending against a 
state that was also a sect, and that the new quarrel be- 
tween England and France was of quite a different kind 
from the old quarrels about colonies in America and for- 
tresses in the Netherlands. He had to combat frantic 
enthusiasm, boundless ambition, restless activity, the 
wildest and most audacious spirit of innovation; and he 
acted as if he had to deal with the harlots and fops of the 
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old Court of Versailles, with Madame de Pompadour and 
the Abbé de Bernis. It was pitiable to hear him, year 
after year, proving to an admiring audience that the 
wicked Republic was exhausted, that she could not hold 
out, that her credit was gone, and her assignats were not. 
worth more than the paper of which they were made; as 
if credit was necessary to a gover nment of which the 
principle was rapine, as if Alboin could not turn Italy into 
a desert till he had negotiated a loan at five per cent., as 
if the exchequer bills of Attila had been at par. It was 
impossible that a man who so completely mistook the 
nature of a contest could carry on that contest success-_ 
fully. Great as Pitt’s abilites were, his military adminis- 
tration was that of a driveller. He was at the head of a 
nation engaged in a struggle for life and death, of a nation 
eminently distinguished by all the phsyical and all the 
moral qualities which make excellent soldiers. The re- 
sources at his command were unlimited. The Parliament 
was even more ready to grant him men and money than 
he was to ask for them. In such an emergency, and with 
such means, such a statesman as Richelieu, as Louvois, as 
Chatham, as Wellesley, would have created, in a few 
months, one of the finest armies in the world, and would 
soon have discovered and brought forward generals wor- 
thy to command such an army. Germany might have 
been saved by another Blenheim; Flanders recovered by 
another Ramilies; another Poitiers might have delivered 
the Royalist and Catholic provinces of France from a 
yoke which they abhorred, and might have spread terror 
even to the barriers of Paris. But the fact is, that, after 
eight years-of war, after a vast destruction of life, after 
an expenditure of wealth far exceeding the expenditure of 
the American war, of the Seven Years’ War, of the war 
of the Austrian Succession, and of the war of the Spanish | 
Succession, united, the English army, under Pitt, was the 
laughing-stock of all Europe. It could not boast of one 
single brilliant exploit. It had never shown itself on the 
Continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to re-embark, 
or forced to capitulate. To take some sugar island in 
the West Indies, to scatter some mob of half. naked Irish 
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peasants, such were the most splendid victories won by 
the British troops under Pitt’s auspices. 

The English navy no mismanagement could ruin. 
But during a long period whatever mismanagement could 
do was done. The Earl of Chatham, without a single 
qualification for high public trust, was made, by fraternal 
partiality, First Lord of the Admiralty, and was kept in 
that great post during two years of a war in which the 
very existence of the state depended on the efficiency of 
the fleet. He continued to doze away and trifle away 
the time which ought to have been devoted to the public 
service, till the whole mercantile body, though generally 
disposed to support the government, complained bitterly 
that our flag gave no protection to our trade. Fortu- 
nately he was succeeded by George Earl Spencer, one of 
those chiefs of the Whig party who, in the great schism 
caused by the French Revolution, had followed Burke. 
Lord Spencer, though inferior to many of his colleagues 
as an orator, was decidedly the best administrator among 
them. ‘To him it was owing that a long and gloomy suc- 
cession of days of fasting, and, most emphatically, of hu- 
miliation, was interrupted, twice in the short space of 
eleven months, by days of thanksgiving for great vic- 
tories. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that the incapacity 
which Pitt showed in all that related to the conduct of 
the war is, in some sense, the most decisive proof that he 
was a man of very extraordinary abilities. Yet this is the 
simple truth. For assuredly one-tenth part of his errors 
and disasters would have been fatal to the power and in- 
fluence of any minister who had not possessed, in the 
highest degree, the talents of a parliamentary leader. 
While his schemes were confounded, while his predictions 
were falsified, while the coalitions which he had laboured 
to form were ‘falling to pieces, while the expeditions which 
he had sent forth at enormous cost were ending in rout 
and disgrace, while the enemy against whom he was 
feebly contending was subjugating Flanders and Brabant, 
the Electorate of Mentz, and the Electorate of Treves, 
Holland, Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, his authority over 
the House of Commons was constantly becoming more 
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and more absolute. There was biaie empire. There were 
his victories, his Lodi and his Arcola, his Rivoli and his 
Marengo. If some great misfortune, a pitched battle lost 
by the allies, the annexation of a new department to the 
French Republic, a sanguinary insurrection in Ireland, a 
mutiny in the fleet, a panic in the city, a run on the bank, 
had spread dismay through the ranks of his majority, that 
dismay lasted only till he rose from the Treasury bench, 
drew up his haughty head, stretched his arm with com- 
manding gesture, and poured forth, in deep and sonorous 
tones, the lofty language of inextinguishable hope and in- 
fiexible resolution. Thus, through a long and calamitous 
period, every disaster that happened without the walls of 
Parliament was regularly followed by a triumph within 
them. At length he had no longer an opposition to en- 
counter. Of the great party which had contended against 
him during the first eight years of his administration more 
than one half now marched under his standard, with his 
old competitor the Duke of Portland at their head; and 
the rest had, after many vain struggles, quitted the field 
in despair. Fox had retired to the shades of St. Anne’s 
Hill, and had there found, in the society of friends whom 
no vicissitude could estrange from him, of a woman whom 
he tenderly loved, and of the illustrious dead of Athens, . 
of Rome, and of Florence, ample compensation for.all the 
misfortunes of his public life. Session followed session 
with scarcely a single division. In the eventful year 1799, 
the largest minority that could be mustered against the 
government was twenty-five. 

In Pitt’s domestic policy there was at this time assur- 
edly no want of vigour. While he offered to French Ja- 
cobinism a resistance so feeble that it only encouraged the 
evil which he wished to suppress, he put down English 
Jacobinism with a strong hand. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was repeatedly suspended. Public meetings were placed 
under severe restraints. The government obtained from 
Parliament power to send out of the country aliens 
who were suspected of evil designs; and that power was 
not suffered to be idle. Writers who propounded doc- 
trines adverse to monarchy and aristocracy were proscribed 
and punished without mercy. It was hardly safe for a 
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republican to avow his political creed over his beefsteak 
and his bottle of port at a chop-house. The old laws of 
Scotland against sedition, laws which were considered by 
Englishmen as barbarous, and which a succession of 
governments had suffered to rust, were now furbished up 
and sharpened anew. Men of cultivated minds and 
polished manners were, for offences which at Westminster 
would have been treated as mere misdemeanours, sent to 
herd with felons at Botany Bay. Some reformers, whose 
opinions were extravagant and whose language was in- 
temperate, but who had never dreamed of subverting the 
government by physical force, were indicted for high 
treason, and were saved from the gallows only by the 
righteous verdicts of juries. This severity was at the 
time loudly applauded by alarmists whom fear had 
made cruel, but will be seen in a very different light by 
posterity. The truth is, that the Englishmen who wished 
for a revolution were, even in number, not formidable, 
and, in every thing but number, a faction utterly con- 
temptible, without arms, or funds, or plans, or organi- 
sation, or leader. There can be no doubt that Pitt, strong 
as he was in the support of the great body of the nation, 
might easily have repressed the turbulence of the discon- 
tented minority by firmly yet temperately enforcing the 
ordinary law. Whatever vigour he showed during this 
unfortunate part of his life was vigour out of place and 
season. He was all feebleness and langour in his conflict 
with the foreign enemy who was really to be dreaded, and 
reserved all his energy and resolution for the domestic 
enemy who might safely have been despised. 

One part only of Pitt’s conduct during the last eight 
years of the eighteenth century deserves high praise. He 
was the first English minister who formed great designs 
for the benefit of Ireland. The manner in which the Roman 
Catholic population of that unfortunate country had been 
kept down during many generations seemed to him unjust 
and cruel; and it was scarcely possible for a man of his 
abilities not to perceive that, in a contest against the Jaco- 
bins, the Roman Catholics were his natural allies. Had he 
been able to do all that he wished, it is probable that a 
wise and liberal policy would have averted the rebellion 
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of 1798. But the difficulties which he encountered were 
great, perhaps insurmountable ; and the Roman Catholics 
were, rather by his misfortune than by his fault, thrown 
into the hands of the Jacobins. There was a third great 
rising of the Irishry against the Englishry, a rising not less 
formidable than the risings of 1641 and 1689. The En- 
glishry remained victorious ; and it was necessary for Pitt, 
as it had been necessary for Oliver Cromwell and William 
of Orange before him, to consider how the victory should 
be used. It is only just to his memory to say that he 
formed a scheme of policy, so grand and so simple, so_ 
righteous and so humane, that it would alone entitle him 

to a high place among statesmen. He determined to— 
make Ireland one kingdom with England, and, at the 
same time, to relieve the Roman Catholic laity from civil 
disabilities, and to grant a public maintenance to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Had he been able to carry these 
noble designs into effect, the Union would have been an 
Union indeed. It would have been inseparably associated 
in the minds of the great majority of Irishmen with civil 
and religious freedom ; and the old Parliament in College 
Green would have been regretted only by a small knot of 
discarded jobbers and oppressors, and would have .been 
remembered by the body of the nation with the loathing - 
and contempt due to the most tyrannical and the most cor- 
rupt assembly that had ever sate in Europe. But Pitt could 
execute only one half of what he had projected. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of the Parliaments of both 
kingdoms to the Union; but that reconciliation of races 
and sects, without which the Union could exist only in 
name, was not accomplished. He was well aware that. he 
was likely to find difficulties in the closet. But he flat- 
tered himself that, by cautious and dexterous management, 
those difficulties might be overcome. Unhappily, there 
were traitors and sycophants in high place who did not 
suffer him to take his own time and his own way, but 
prematurely disclosed his scheme to the King, and dis- 
closed it in the manner most likely to irritate and alarm 
a weak and diseased mind. His Majesty absurdly imagined 
that his Coronation oath bound him to refuse his assent to 
any bill for relieving Roman Catholics from civil disabilities, 
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To argue with him was impossible. Dundas tried to ex- 
plain the matter, but was told to keep his Scotch meta- 
physics to himself. Pitt, and Pitt’s ablest colleagues, 
resigned their offices. It was necessary that the King 
should make a new arrangement. But by this time his 
anger and distress had brought back the malady which 
had, many years before, incapacitated him for the dis- 
charge of his functions. He actually assembled his family, 
read the Coronation oath to them, and told them that, if 
he broke it, the Crown would immediately pass to the 
House of Savoy. It was not until after an interregnum 
of several weeks that he regained the full use of his small 
faculties, and that a ministry after his own heart was at 
length formed. 

The materials out of which he had to construct a 
government were neither solid nor splendid. To that 
party, weak in numbers, but strong in every kind of 
talent, which was hostile to the domestic and foreign 
policy of his late advisers, he could not have recourse. 
For that party, while it differed from his late advisers on 
every point on which they had been honoured with his 
approbation, cordially agreed with them as to the single 
matter which had brought on them his displeasure. All 
that was left to him was to call up the rear ranks of the 
old ministry to form the front rank of a new ministry. In 
an age pre-eminently fruitful of parliamentary talents, a 
cabinet was formed containing hardly a single man who, 
in parliamentary talents, could be considered as even of 
the second rate. The most important offices in the state 
were bestowed on decorous and laborious mediocrity. 
Henry Addington was at the head of the Treasury. He 
had been an early, indeed a hereditary, friend of Pitt and 
had by Pitt’s influence been placed, while still a young 
man, in the chair of the House of Commons. He was 
universally admitted to have been the best speaker that 
had sate in that chair since the retirement of Onslow. But 
nature had not bestowed on him very vigorous faculties ; 
and the highly respectable situation which he had long 
oceupied with honour had rather unfitted than fitted him 
for the discharge of his new duties. His’ business had 
been to bear himself evenly between contending factions, 
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He had taken no part in the war of words; and he had 
always been addressed with marked deference by the great 
orators who thundered against each other from his right 
and from his left. It was not strange that, when, for the 
first time, he had to encounter keen and vigorous antago- 
nists, who dealt hard blows without the smallest ceremony, 
he should have been awkward and unready, or that the air 
of dignity and authority which he had acquired in his 
former post, and of which he had not divested himself, 
should have made his helplessness laughable and pitiable. 
Nevertheless, during many months, his power seemed to 
stand firm. He was a favourite with the King, whom he 

resembled in narrowness of mind, and to whom he was 
more obsequious than Pitt had ever been. The nation 
was put into high good humor by a peace with France. 
The enthusiasm with which the upper and middle classes 
had rushed into the war had spent itself. Jacobinism was 
no longer formidable. Everywhere there was a strong 
reaction against what was called the atheistical and 
anarchical philosophy of the eighteenth century. Bona- 
parte, now First Consul, was busied in constructing out of 
the ruins of old institutions a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and a new order of knighthood. That nothing less 
than the dominion of the whole civilised world would. 
satisfy his selfish ambition was not yet suspected; not did 
even wise men see any reason to doubt that he might be 
as safe a neighbour as any prince of the House of Bourbon 
had been. The treaty of Amiens was therefore hailed by 
the great body of the English people with extravagant 
joy. The popularity of the minister was for the moment 
immense. His want of parliamentary ability was, as yet, 
of little consequence: for he had scarcely any adversary 
to encounter. The old opposition, delighted by the peace, 
regarded him with favour. A new opposition had indeed 
been formed by some of the late ministers, and was led by 
Grenville in the House of Lords, and by Windham in the 
House of Commons. But the new opposition could 
scarcely muster ten votes, and was regarded with no 
favour by the country. On Pitt the ministers relied 
as on their firmest support. He had not, like some 
of his colleagues, retired in anger, He had expressed the 
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greatest respect for the conscientious scruple which had 
taken possession of the royal mind; and he had promised 
his successors all the help in his power. In private his 
advice was at their service. In Parliament he took his 
seat on the bench behind them; and, in more than one 
debate, defended them with powers far superior to their 
own. The King perfectly understood the value of such 
assistance. On one occasion, at the palace, he took the 
old minister and the new minister aside. ‘If we thrce,” 
he said, “ keep together, all will go well.” 

But it was hardly possible, human nature being what 
it is, and, more especially, Pitt and Addington being what 
they were, that this union should be durable. Pitt, con- 
scious of superior powers, imagined that the place which 
he had quitted was now occupied by a mere puppet which 
he had set up, which he was to govern while he suffered 
‘it to remain, and which he was to fling aside as soon as he 
wished to resume his old position. Nor was it long before 
he began to pine for the power which he had relinquished. 
He had been so early raised to supreme authority in the 
state, and had enjoyed that authority so long, that it had 
become necessary to him. In retirement his days passed 
heavily. He could not, like Fox, forget the pleasures and 
cares of ambition in the company of Euripides or Hero- 
dotus. Pride restrained him from intimating, even to his 
dearest friends, that he wished to be again minister. But 
he thought it strange, almost ungrateful, that his wish 
had not been divined, that it had not been anticipated, 
by one whom he regarded as his deputy. 

Addington, on the other hand, was by no means in- 
clined to descend from his high position. He was, indeed, 
under a delusion much resembling that of Abon ‘Hassan, 
in the Arabian tale. His brain was turyed by his short 
and unreal Caliphate. He took his elevation quite seri- 
ously, attributed it to his own merit, and considered him- 
self as one of the great triumvirate of English statesmen, 
as worthy to make a third with Pitt and Fox. 

Such being the feelings of the late minister and of the 
present minister, a rupture was inevitable; and there 
was no want of persons bent on making that rupture 
speedy and violent. Some of these persons wounded 
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Addington’s pride by representing him as a lacquey, sent 
to keep a place on the Treasury bench till his master 
should find it convenient to come. Others took every 
opportunity of praising him at Pitt’s expense. Pitt had. 
waged a long, a bloody, a costly, and unsuccessful war. 
Addington had made peace. Pitt had suspended the con- 
stitutional liberties of Englishmen. Under Addington 
those liberties were again enjoyed. Pitt had wasted the 
public resources. Addington was carefully nursing them. 
It was sometimes but too evident that these compliments 
were not unpleasing to Addington. Pitt became cold and 
reserved. During many months he remained at a distance 
from London. Meanwhile his most intimate friends, in 
spite of his declarations that he made no complaint, and 
that he had no wish for office, exerted themselves to effect 
a change of ministry. His favourite disciple, George 
Canning, young, ardent, ambitious, with great powers and 
great virtues, but with a temper too restless and a wit 
too satirical for his own happiness, was indefatigable. 
Hfe spoke ; he wrote; he intrigued; he tried to induce a 
large number of the supporters of the government to sign 
a round-robin desiring a change; he made game of 
Addington and of Addington’s relations in a succession of 
lively pasquinades. The minister’s partisans retorted with . 
equal acrimony, if not with equal vivacity. Pitt could 
keep out of the affray only by keeping out of politics 
altogether ; and this it soon became impossible for him to 
do. Had Napoleon, content with the first place among 
the sovereigns of the Continent, and with a military repu- 
tation surpassing that of Marlborough or of Turenne, 
devoted himself to the noble task of making France happy 
by mild administration and wise legislation, our country 
might have long continued to tolerate a government of 
fair intentions and feeble abilities. Unhappily, the treaty 
of Amiens had scarcely been signed, when the restless 
ambition and the imsupportable insolence of the First 
Consul convinced the great body of the English people 
that the peace, so eagerly welcomed, was only a pre- 
carious armistice. As it became clearer and clearer that 
a war for the dignity, the independence, the very ex- 
istence of the nation, was at hand, men looked with 
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increasing uneasiness on the weak and languid cabinet 
which would have to contend against an enemy who 
united more than the power of Lewis the Great to more 
than the genius of Frederick the Great. It is true that 
Addington might easily have been a better war minister 
than Pitt, and could not possibly have been a worse. But 
Pitt had cast a spell on the public mind. The eloquence, 
the judgment, the calm and disdainful firmness which he 
had, during many years, displayed in Parliament, deluded 
the world into the belief that he must be eminently quali- 


’. fied to superintend every department of politics; and they 


imagined, even after the miserable failures of Dunkirk, of 
Quiberon, and of the Helder, that he was the only states- 
man who could cope with Bonaparte. This feeling was 
nowhere stronger than among Addington’s own colleagues. 
The pressure put on him was so strong that he could not 
help yielding to it; yet, even in yielding, he showed how 
far he was from knowing his own place. His first pro- 
position was, that some insignificant nobleman should be 
First Lord of the Treasury and nominal head of the ad- 
ministration, and that the real power should be divided 
between Pitt and himself, who were to be secretaries of 
state. Pitt, as might have been expected, refused even 
to discuss such a scheme, and talked. of it with bitter 
mirth. ‘ Which secretaryship was offered to you?” his 
friend Wilberforce asked. “ Really,” said Pitt, “I had 
not the curiosity to inquire.” Addington was frightened 
into bidding higher. He offered to resign the Treasury 
to Pitt, on condition that there should be no extensive 
change in the government. But Pitt would listen to no 
such terms. Then came a dispute such as often arises 
after negotiations orally conducted, even when the ne- 
gotiators are men of strict honour. Pitt gave one ac: 
count of what had passed; Addington gave another : and, 
though the discrepancies were not such as_ necessarily 
implied any intentional violation of truth on either side, 
both were greatly exasperated. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the First Consul had come 
toa crisis. On the 16th of May, 1803, the King sent a 
message calling on the House of Commons to support 
him in withstanding the ambitious and encroaching policy 
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of France; and, on the 22nd, the House took the message 
into consideration. 

Pitt had now been living many months in retirement. 
There had been a general election since he had spoken in 
- Parliament; and there were two hundred members who 
had never heard him. It was known that on this ocea- 
sion he would be in his place; and curiosity was wound 
up to the highest point. Unfortunately the short-hand 
writers were, in consequence of some mistake, shut out 
on that day from the gallery, so that the newspapers con- 
tained only avery meagre report of the proceedings. 
But several accounts of what passed are extant; and of 
those accounts the most interesting is contained in an — 
unpublished letter, written by a very young member, 
John William W ard, afterwards Earl of Dudley. When 
Pitt rose, he was received with loud cheering. At every 
pause in his speech there was a burst of applause. The 
peroration is said to have been one of the most animated 
and magnificent ever heard in Parliament. “ Pitt’s 
speech,” “Fox wrote a few days later, “ was admired very 
much, and very justly. I think it was the best he ever 
made in that style.” The debate was adjourned ; and on 
the second night Fox replied in an oration which, as the 
most zealous Pittites were forced to acknowledge, left the — 
palm of eloquence doubtful. Addington made a pitiable 
appearance between the two great rivals; and it was ob- 
served that Pitt, while exhorting the Commons to stand 
resolutely by the executive government against France, 
said not a word indicating esteem or friendship for the 
Prime Minister. | 

War was speedily declared. The First Consul threat- 
ened to invade England at the head of the conquerors of 
Belgium and Italy, and formed a great camp near the 
Straits of Dover. On the other side of those Straits the 
whole population of our island was ready to rise up as 
one man in defence of the soil. At this conjuncture, as at 
some other great conjunctures in our history, the con- 
juncture of 1660, for example, and the conjuncture of 
1688, there was a general disposition among honest and 
patriotic men to forget old quarrels, and to regard as a 
friend every person who was ready, in the existing emer- 
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gency, to do his part towards the saving of the state. <A 
coalition of all the first men in the country would, at that 
moment, have been as popular as the coalition of 1783 
had been unpopular. Alone in the kingdom the King 
looked with perfect complacency on a cabinet in which 
no man superior to himself in genius was to be found, 
and was. so far from being willing to admit all his 
ablest subjects to office that he was bent on excluding - 
them all. 

A few months passed before the different parties which 
agreed in regarding the government with dislike and con- 
tempt came to an understanding with each other. But 
in the spring of 1804 it became evident that the weakest 
of ministries would have to defend iteslf against the 
strongest of oppositions, an opposition made up of three 
oppositions, each of which would, separately, have been 
formidable from ability, and which, when united, were 
also formidable from number. The party which had 
opposed the peace, headed by Grenville and Windham, 
and the party which had opposed the renewal of the war, 
headed by Fox, concurred in thinking that the men now 
in power were incapable of either making a good peace or 
Waging a vigorous war. Pitt had in 1802, spoken for 
peace against the party of Grenville, and had, in 1803, 
spoken for war against the party of Fox. But of the 
capacity of the cabinet and especially of its chief, for the 
conduct of great affairs he thought as meanly as either 
Fox or Grenville. Questions were easily found on which | 
all the enemies of the government could act cordially to- 
gether. The unfortunate First Lord of the Treasury, 
who had, during the earlier months of his administration, 
been supported by Pitt on one side, and by Fox on the 
other, now had to answer Pitt, and to be answered by 
Fox. Two sharp debates, followed by close divisions, 
‘made him weary of his post. It was known, too, that 
the Upper House was even more hostile to him than the 
Lower, that the Scotch representative peers wavered, 
that there were signs of mutiny among the bishops. In 
the cabinet itself there was discord and worse than dis- 
cord, treachery. It was necessary to give way: the 
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ministry was dissolved; and the task of forming a gov- — 
ernment was entrusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of opinion that there was now an opportunity 
such as had never before offered itself and such as might 
never offer itself again, of uniting in the public service, on 
honourable terms, all the eminent talents of the kingdom. 
The passions to which the French Revolution had given 
birth were extinct. The madness of the innovator and 
the madness of the alarmist had alike had their day. 
Jacobinism and Anti-Jacobinism had gone out of fashion 
together. The most liberal statesman did not think that 
season propitious for schemes of parliamentary reform ; 
and the most conservative statesman could not pretend 
that there was any occasion for gagging bills and suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act. The great struggle for 
independence and national honour occupied all minds; 
and those who were agreed as to the duty of maintaining 
that struggle with vigour might well postpone to a more 
convenient time all disputes about matters comparatively 
unimportant. Strongly impressed by these considera- 
tions, Pitt wished to form a ministry including all the 
first men in the country. The Treasury he reserved for 
himself; and to Fox he proposed to assign a share of 
power little inferior to his own. : 

The plan was excellent ; but the king would’not hear 
of it. Dull, obstinate, unforgiving, and at that time, half 
mad, he positively refused to admit Fox into his service. 
Anybody else, even men who had gone as far as Fox, or 
further than Fox, in what his Majesty considered as Jaco- 
binism, Sheridan, Grey, Erskine, should be graciously re- 
ceived; but Fox never. During several hours Pitt 
_ laboured in vain to reason down his senseless antipathy. 
That he was perfectly sincere there can be no doubt: but 
it was not enough to be sincere ; he should have been re- 
solute. Had he declared himself determined not to take 
office without Fox, the royal obstinacy would have given 
way, as it gave way, a few months later, when opposed 
to the immutable resolution of Lord Grenville. In an 
evil hour Pitt yielded. He flattered himself with the 
hope that, though he consented to forego the aid of his 
illustrious rival, there would still remain ample materials 
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for the formation of an efficient ministry. That hope was 
cruelly disappointed. Fox entreated his friends to leave 
personal considerations out of the question, and declared 
that he would support, with the utmost cordiality, an 
efficient and patriotic ministry from which he should be 
himself excluded. Not only his friends, however, but 
Grenville, and Grenville’s adherents, answered, with one 
voice that the question was not personal, that a great 
constitutional principle was at stake, and that they would 
not take ofhce while a man eminently qualified to render 
service to the commonwealth was placed under a ban 
merely because he was disliked at Court. All that was 
left to Pitt was to construct a government out of the 
wreck of Addington’s feeble administration. The small 
circle of his personal retainers furnished him with a very 
few useful assistants, particularly Dundas, who had been 
created Viscount Melville, Lord Harrowby, and Canning. 

Such was the inauspicious manner in which Pitt en-. 
tered on his second administration, The whole history 
of that administration was of a piece with the commence- 
ment. Almost every month brought some new disaster 
or disgrace. To the war with France was soon added a 
war with Spain. The opponents of the minister were 
numerous, able, and active. His. most useful coadjutors 
he soon lost. Sickness deprived him of the help of Lord 
Harrowby. It was discovered that Lord Melville had 
been guilty of highly culpable laxity in transactions re- 
lating to public money. He was censured by the House 
of Commons, driven from office, ejected from the Privy 
Council, and impeached of high crimes and misdemean- 
ours. The blow fell heavy on Pitt. It gave him, he said 
in Parliament, a deep pang; and, as he uttered the word 
pang, his lip quivered, his voice shook, he paused, and his 
hearers thought that he was about to burst into tears. 
Such tears shed by Eldon would have moved nothing but 
laughter. Shed by the warm-hearted and open-hearted 
Fox, they would have moved sympathy, but would have 
caused no surprise. But a tear from Pitt would have 
been something portentous. He suppressed his emotion, 
however, and proceeded with his usual majestic self 
possession. 
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His difficulties compelled him to resort to various ex- 
pedients. At one time Addington was persuaded to ac- 
cept office with a peerage; but he brought no additional 
strength to the government. Though he went through 
the form of reconciliation, it was impossible for him to 
forget the past. While he remained in place he was 
jealous and punctilious ; and he soon retired again. At 
another time Pitt renewed his efforts to overcome his 
master’s aversion to I’ox; and it Was rumoured that the 
King’s obstinacy was gradually giving way. But, mean- 
‘while, it was impossible for the minister to conceal from 
the public eye the decay of his health, and the constant 
anxiety which gnawed at his heart. His sleep was broken. 
lis food ceased to nourish him. All who passed him in 
the Park, all who had interviews with him in Downing 
Street, saw misery written in his face. The peculiar look 
which he wore during the last months of his life was 
often pathetically deseribed by Wilberforce, who used to 
call it the Austerlitz look. 

Still the vigour of Pitt’s intellectual faculties, and the 
intrepid haughtiness of his spirit, remamed unaltered. He 
had staked everything on a great venture. He had suc- 
ceeded in forming another mighty coalition against the 

French ascendency. The united forces of Austria, Russia, 
and England might, he hoped, oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to the ambition of the common eneny. But the 
genius and energy of Napoleon prevailed. While the 
English troops were preparing to embark for Germany, 
while the Russian troops were slowly coming up from 
Poland, he, with rapidity unpreeedented in modern war, 
moved a hundred thousand men from the shores of the 
Ocean to the Black Forest, and compelled a great Austrian 
army to surrender at Ulm. To the first faint rumours of 
this calamity Pitt would give no credit. He was irritated 
by the alarms of those around him. “ Do not believe a 
word of it,” he said: “itis all a fiction.” The next day 
he received a Dutch newspaper containing the capitula- 
tion. He knew no Dutch. It was Sunday; and the 
public offices were shut. He carried the paper to Lord 
Malmesbury, who had been minister in Holland; and 
Lord Malmesbury translated it. Pitt tried to bear up; 
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but the shock was too great; and he went away with 
death in his face. 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar arrived four days 
later, and seemed for a moment to revive him. Forty- 
eight hours after that most glorious and most mournful of 
victories had been announced to the country came the 
Lord Mayor’s day; and Pitt dined at Guildhall. His 
popularity had declined. But on this occasion the multi- 
tude, greatly excited by the recent tidings, welcomed him 
enthusiastically, took off his horses in Cheapside, and drew 
his carriage up King Street. When his health was drunk, 
he returned thanks in two or three of those stately sen- 
tences of which he had a boundless command. Several 
of those who heard him laid up his words in their 
hearts; for they were the last words that he ever ut- 
tered in public: “Let us hope that England, having 
saved herself by her energy, may save Europe by her 
example.” 

This was but amomentary rally. Austerlitz soon com- 
pleted what Ulm had begun. Early in December Pitt 
had retired to Bath, in the hope that he might there 
gather strength for the approaching session. While he 
was languishing there on his sofa arrived the news that a 
decisive battle had been fought and lost in Moravia, that 
the coalition was dissolved, that the Continent was at the 
feet of France. He sank down under the blow. Ten days 
later, he was so emaciated that his most intimate friends 
hardly knew him. He came up from Bath by slow 
journeys, and, on the 11th of January, 1806, reached his 
villa at Putney. Parliament was to meet on the 2st. 
On the 20th was to be the parliamentary dinner at the 
house of the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing 
Street ; and the cards were already issued. But the days 
of the great minister were numbered. The only chance 
for his life, and that a very slight chance, was, that he 
should resign his office, and pass some months in pro- 
found repose. THis colleagues paid him very short visits, 
and carefully avoided political conversation. But his 
spirit, long accustomed to dominion, could not, even in 
that extremity, relinquish hopes which everybody but 
himself perceived to be vain, On the day on which he 
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was carried into his bedroom at Putney, the Marquess 
Wellesley, whom he had long loved, whom he had sent 
to govern India, and whose administration had been em- 
inently able, energetic, and successful, arrived in London 
after an absence of eight years. The friends saw each 
other once more. There was an affectionate meeting, and 
a last parting. That. it was a last parting Pitt did not 
_ seem to be aware. He fancied himself to be recovering, 
talked on various subjects cheerfully, and with an un- 
clouded mind, and pronounced a warm and discerning 
eulogium on the Marquess’s brother Arthur. “I never,” 
he said, “ met with any military man with whom it was 
so satisfactory to converse.” The excitement and ex- 
ertion of this interview were too much for the sick man. 
He fainted away; and Lord Wellesley left the house, 
convinced that the close was fast approaching. | 

And now members of Parliament were fast coming up 
to London. The chiefs of the opposition met for the 
purpose of considering the course to be taken on the 
first day of the session. It was easy to guess what would 
be the language of the King’s speech, and of the address 
which would be moved in answer to that speech. An 
amendment condemning the policy of the government 
had been prepared, and was to have been proposed in the 
House of Commons by Lord Henry Petty, a young noble- — 
man who had already won for himself that place in the 
esteem of his country which, after the lapse of more than 
half a century, he still retains. He was unwilling, how- 
ever, to come forward as the accuser of one who was in- 
capable of defending himself. Lord Grenville, who had 
been informed of Pitt’s state by Lord Wellesley, and had 
been deeply affected by it, earnestly recommended for- 
bearance; and Fox, with characteristic generosity and 
good nature, gave his voice against attacking his now 
helpless rival. “Sunt lacryme rerum,” he said, “ et men- 
tem mortalia tangunt.” On the first day, therefore, there 
was no debate. It was rumoured that evening that Pitt 
was better. But on the following morning his physicians 
pronounced that there were no hopes. The commanding 
faculties of which he had been too proud were beginning 
to fail. His old tutor and friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
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informed him of his danger, and gave such religious ad- 
vice and consolation as a confused and obscure mind 
could receive. Stories were told of devout sentiments 
fervently uttered by the dying man. But these stories 
found no credit with anybody who knew him. Wilber- 
force pronounced it impossible that they could be true. 
“ Pitt,” he added, “ was a man who always said less than 
he thought on such topics.” It was asserted in many 
after-dinner speeches, Grub Street elegies, and academic 
prize poems and prize declamations, that the great minister 
died exclaiming, “Oh my country!” This is a fable ; but 
it is true that the last words which he uttered, while he 
knew what he said, were broken exclamations about the 
alarming state of public affairs. He ceased to breathe on 
the morning of the 23d of January, 1806, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the day on which he first took his 
seat in Parliament. He was in his forty-seventh year, 
and had been, during near nineteen years, First Lord of 
the Treasury, and undisputed chief of the administration. 
Since parliamentary government was established in Eng- 
land, no English statesman has held supreme power so 
long. Walpole, it is true, was First Lord of the Treasury 
during more than twenty years; but it was not till Wal- 
pole had been some time First Lord of the Treasury that 
he could be properly called Prime Minister. 

It was moved in the House of Commons that Pitt 
should be honoured with a public funeral and a monu- 
ment. The motion was opposed by Fox in a speech 
which deserves to be studied as a model of good taste 
and good feeling. The task was the most invidious that 
ever an orator undertook: but it was performed with a 
humanity and delicacy which were warmly acknowledged 
by the mourning friends of him who was gone. The mo- 
tion-was carried by 288 votes to 89. 

The 22nd of February was fixed for the funeral. The 
corpse, having lain in state during two days in the Painted 
Chamber, was borne with great pomp to the northern 
transept of the Abbey. A splendid train of princes, 
nobles, bishops, and privy councillors followed. The 
grave of Pitt had been made near to the spot where his 
great father lay, near also to the spot where his great 
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rival was soon to lie. The sadness of the assistants was 
beyond that of ordinary mourners. For he whom they 
were committing to the dust had died of sorrows and 
anxieties of which none of the survivors could be alto-— 
gether without a share. Wilberforce, who carried the 
banner before the hearse, described the awful ceremony 
with deep feeling. As the coffin descended into the earth, 
he said, the eagle face of Chatham from above seemed to 
look down with consternation into the dark house which 
was receiving all that remained of so much power and 
lory. , 
° All parties in the House of Commons readily concurred 
in voting forty thousand pounds to satisfy the demands of — 
Pitt’s creditors. Some of his admirers seemed to-consider 
the magnitude of his embarrassments as a circumstance 
highly honourable to him ; but men of sense will probably 
be of a different opinion. It is far better, no doubt, that 
a great minister should carry his contempt of money to 
excess than that he should contaminate his hands with 
unlawful gain. But it is neither right nor becoming in a ° 
man to whom the public has given an income more than 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity to bequeath to that 
public a great debt, the effect of mere negligence and 
profusion. As First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Pitt never had less than six thousand a 
year, besides an excellent house. In 1792 he was forced 
by his royal master’s friendly importunity to accept for 
life the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, with near 
four thousand a year more. He had neither wife nor 
child: he had no needy relations: he had no expensive 
tastes: he had no long election bills. Had he given but 
a quarter of an hour a week to the regulation of his house- 
hold, he would have kept his expenditure within bounds. 
Or, if he could not spare even a quarter of an hour a 
week for that purpose, he had numerous friends, excellent 
men of business, who would have been proud to act as 
his stewards. One of those friends, the chief of a great 
commercial house in the city, made an attempt to put the 
establishment in Downing Street to rights; but in vain. 
He found that the waste of the servants’ hall was almost 
fabulous. ‘The quantity of butcher’s meat charged in the 
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bills was nine hundredweight a week. The consumption 
of poultry, of fish, and of tea was in proportion. The 
character of Pitt would have stood higher if, with the dis- 
interestedness of Pericles and of De Witt, he had united 
their dignified frugality. 

The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times innumera- 
ble, often justly, often injustly ; but it has suffered much 
less from his assailants than from his eulogists. For, 
during many years, his name was the rallying cry of a 
- class of men with whom, at one of those terible con- 
junctures which confound all ordinary distinctions, he was 
accidentally and temporarily connected, but to whom, on 
almost all great questions of principle, he was diametri- 
cally opposed. The haters of parliamentary reform called 
themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember that Pitt 
made three motions for parliamentary reform, and that, 
though he thought that such a reform could not safely be 
made while the passions excited by the French revolu- 
tion were raging, he never uttered a word indicating that 
he should not be prepared at a more convenient season 
to bring the question forward a fourth time. The toast 
of protestant ascendency was drunk on Pitt’s birthday by 
a set of Pittites who could not but.be aware that Pitt had 
resigned his office because he could not carry Catholic 
emancipation. The defenders of the Test Act called 
themselves Pittites, though they could not be ignorant 
that Pitt had laid before George the Third unanswerable 
reasons for abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of free 
trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was far more 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than 
either Fox or Grey. The very negro-drivers invoked the 
name of Pitt whose eloquence was never more conspicu- 
ously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs of 
the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the gen- 
uine Pitt as little as the Charlemagne of Ariosto resem- 
bles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, has had his day. 
History will vindicate the real man from calumny dis- 
guised under the semblance of adulation, and will exhibit 
him as what he was, a minister of great talents, honest 
intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently qualified, 
intellectually and morally, for the part of a parliamentary 
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leader, and capable of administering, with prudence and 
moderation, the government of a prosperous and tranquil 
country, but unequal to surprising and terrible emergen- 
cies, and liable, in such emergencies, to err grievously, 
both on the side of weakness and on the side of vio- 
lence. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


EPITAPH ON HENRY MARTYN. 


(1812.) 


Here Martyn lies. In Manhood’s early bloom 
The Christian Hero finds a Pagan tomb. 

Religion, sorrowing o’er her favourite son, 

Points to the glorious trophies that he won. 
Eternal trophies ! not with carnage red, 

Not stained with tears by hapless captives shed, 
But trophies of the cross! for that dear name, 
Through every form of danger, death, and shame, 
Or ward he journeyed to a happier shore, 

Where danger, death, and shame assault no more. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF PITT. 


(1818.) 


O Britain! dear Isle, when the annals of story — 
Shall tell of the deeds that thy children have done, 
When the strains of each poet shall sing of their glory, 
And the triumphs their skill and their valour have won ; 


When the olive and palm in thy chaplet are blended, 
When thy arts, and thy fame, and thy commerce in- 

crease, 7 
When thy arms through the uttermost coasts are extended, 

And thy war is triumphant, and happy thy peace; 


= 


When the ocean, whose waves like a rampart flow round 
thee, 
Conveying thy mandates to every shore, 
And the empire of nature no longer can bound thee, 
And the world be the scene of thy conquests no more: 


Remember the man who in sorrow and danger, 
When thy glory was set, and thy sprit was low, 
When thy hopes were o’erturned by the arms of the stranger, 
And thy banners displayed in the halls of the foe, 


Stood forth in the tempest of doubt and disaster, 
Unaided and single, the danger to brave, 

Asserted thy claims, and the rights of his master, 
Preserved thee to conquer, and saved thee to save. 
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A RADICAL WAR-SONG. 


(1820.) 


Awake, arise, the hour is come, 
For rows and revolutions ; 
There’s no receipt like pike and drum 
For crazy constitutions. 
Close, close the shop! Break, break the loom, 
Desert your hearths and furrows, 
And throng in arms to seal the doom 
Of England’s rotten boroughs. 


We'll stretch that tort’ring Castlereagh 
On his own Dublin rack, sir ; 

We'll drown the King in Eau de vie, 
The Laureate in his sack, sir, 

Old Eldon and his sordid hag f 
In molten gold we'll smother, 

And stifle in his own green bag 
The Doctor and his brother. 


In chains we'll hang in fair Guildhall 
The City’s famed Recorder, 
And next on proud St. Stephen’s fall, 
Though Wynne should squeak to order. 
In vain our tyrants then shall try 
To ’scape our martial law, sir ; 
In vain the trembling Speaker cry 
That “Strangers must withdraw,” sir. 
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ba ae to hang offends no text ; 


rat is not a man, sir:. 
With schedules and with tax bills next 
We'll bury pious Van, sir. 

The slaves who loved the Income Tax, 
We'll crush by scores, like mites, sir, 
And him, the wretch who freed the blacks, 

And more enslaved the whites, sir. 


The peer shall dangle from his gate, 
The bishop from his steeple, 
Till all recanting, own, the State 
Means nothing but the People. 
We'll fix the church’s revenues 
On Apostolic basis, 
One coat, one scrip, one pair of shoes 
_ Shall pay their strange grimaces. 


Weill strap the bar’s deluding train 


In their own darling halter, 

And with his big church bible brain 
The parson at the altar. 

Hail glorious hour, when fair Reform 
Shall bless our longing nation, 

And Hunt receive commands to form 
A new administration. 


Carlisle shall sit enthroned, where sat 
Our Cranmer and our Secker ; 
And Watson show his snow-white hat 
In England’s rich Exchequer. 
The breast of Thistlewood shall wear 
Our Wellesley’s star and sash, man ;__ 
And many a mausoleum fair 
Shall rise to honest Cashman. 


Then, then beneath the nine-tailed cat 
Shall they who used it writhe, sir ; 

And curates lean, and rectors fat, 
Shall dig the ground they tithe, sir. 
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Down with your Bayleys, and your Bests, 
Your Giffords, and your Gurneys: 
We'll clear the island of the pests, 
Which mortals name attorneys. 


Down with your sheriffs, and your mayors, 
Your registrars, and proctors, 
We'll live without the lawyer’s cares, 
And die without the doctor’s. 
No discontented fair shall pout 
To see her spouse so stupid ; 
We'll tread the torch of Hymen out, 
And live content with Cupid. 


Then, when the high-born and the great 
Are humbled to our level, 

On all the wealth of Church and State, 
Like aldermen, we'll revel. 

We'll live when hushed the battle’s din, 
In smoking and in cards, sir, 

In drinking unexcised gin, 
And wooing fair Poissardes, sir. 
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THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUR. 
(1824.) 


On! weep for Moncontour! Oh! weep for the hour 
When the children of darkness and evil had power, 
When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 

On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 


Oh! weep for Moncontour! Oh! weep for the slain, 
Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain ; 
Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 

The renegade’s shame, or the exile’s despair. 


One look, one last look, to our cots and our towers, 

To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 
To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed that our own would be laid. 


Alas! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 

To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 
To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 
To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 


Tarewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades, 

To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 


Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 
Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign ; 
But, Father we kneel to no altar but thine. 
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THE BATTLE OF NASEBY, 


BY OBADIAH BIND - THEIR - KINGS -IN- CHAINS - AND - THEIR- 
NOBLES - WITH - LINKS -OF -IRON, SERJEANT IN IRETON’S 
REGIMENT. 


(1824.) 


Ou! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all 
red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye 
tread ? 


Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 
strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God. 


It was about the noon of a glorious day of J une, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 
shine 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 

hair 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine. 
: Ly eee 
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Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us to the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into a 
shout 
Among ‘the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The ery of battle rises along their charging line! _ 
For God! for the Cause! for the Church! for the Laws! 
For Charles King of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; ) 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, close 
your ranks; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 


They are here! They rush on! We are broken! We are 
gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 
O Lord, put forth thy might! O Lord, defend the right! 
Stand back to back, in God’s name, ‘and fight it to the 
last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound; the centre hath given 
ground : 
- Hark! hark !—What means the trampling of horse- 
men on our rear ? 
Whose banner do I see, boys? "Tis he, thank God, ’tis 
he, boys. 
Bear up another minute: brave Oliver is here. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 
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Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar; 

And he—he turns, he flies :—shame on those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 


IIo! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip the slain, 
First give another stab to make your search secure, 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces 

and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools! your doublets shone with a and your hearts 
were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the 
rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and 
hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades, 
Your perfum’d satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and 
your spades ? 


_ Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the crown, 


With the Belial of the court, and the Mammon of the 
Pope > 
There is woe in Oxford Halls: there is wail in Durham’s 
Stalls : 
The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his cope. 


And she of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England’s 
sword ; 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 
hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word. 
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SERMON IN A CHURCHYARD. 


(1825.) 


Ler pious Damon take his seat, 
With mincing step, and languid smile, 
And scatter from his ’kerchief sweet, 
Sabeean odours o’er the aisle ; 
And spread his little jewelled hand, 
And smile round all the parish beauties, 
And pat his curls, and smooth his band, 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 


Let the thronged audience press and stare, 
Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 
Admire his doctrines, and his hair, 
And whisper “ What a good young man!” 
While he explains what seems most clear, 
So clearly that it seems perplexed, 
I'll stay, and read my sermon here ; 
And skulls, and bones, shall be the text. 


Art thou the jilted dupe of fame ? 
Dost thou with jealous anger pine. 
Whene’er she sounds some other name, 
With fonder emphasis than thine ? 
To thee I preach; draw near; attend! 
Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her scorns and favours end, 
What Byron is, and thou must be. 
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Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some clod like those that here we spurn ; 
Some thing that sprang like thee from dust, 
And shall like thee to dust return ? 
Dost thou rate statesmen, heroes, wits, 
At one sear leaf, or wandering feather ? 
Behold the black, damp, narrow pits, 
Where they and thou must lie together. 


Dost thou beneath the smile or frown 
Of some vain woman bend thy knee? 
Tiere take thy stand, and trample down 
Things that were once as fair as she. 
Here rave of her ten thousand graces, 
Bosom, and lip, and eye, and chin, 
While, as in scorn, the fleshless faces 


Of Hlamiltons and Waldegraves grin. 


Whate’er thy losses or thy gains, 
Whate’er thy projects or thy fears, 
Whate’er the joys, whate’er the pains, 
That prompt thy baby smiles and tears ; 
Come to my school, and thou shalt learn, 
In one short hour of placid thought, 
A stoicism, more deep, more stern, 
Than ever Zeno’s porch hath taught. 


The plots and feats of those that press 
To seize on titles, wealth, or power, 
Shall seem to thee a game of chess, 
Devised to pass a tedious hour. 
What matters it to him who fights 
For shows of unsubstantial good, 
Whether his Kings, and Queens, and Knights, 
Be things of flesh, or things of wood ? 


We check, and take; exult, and fret; 
Our plans extend, our passions rise, 

Till in our ardour we forget 
Yow worthless is the victor’s prize. 
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Soon fades the spell, soon comes the night : 
Say will it not be then the same, 

Whether we played the black or white, 
Whether we lost or won the game ? 


Dost thou among these hillocks stray, 
O’er some dear idol’s tomb to moan ? 
Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 
How many a father’s anxious schemes, 
How many rapturous thoughts of lovers, 
Wow many a mother’s cherished dreams, 
The swelling turf before thee covers ! 
Here for the living, and the dead, 
The weepers and the friends they weep, 


* Hath been ordained the same cold bed, 


The same dark night, the same long sleep ; 
Why shouldest thou writhe, and sob, and rave 
O’er those, with whom thou soon must be ? 
Death his own sting shall cure—the grave 
Shall vanquish its own victory. 


Here learn that all the griefs and joys, 
Which now torment, which now beguile, 
Are children’s hurts, are children’s toys, 
Scarce worthy of one bitter smile. 
Here learn that pulpit, throne, and press, 
Sword, sceptre, lyre, alike are frail, 
That science is a blind man’s guess, 
And History a nurse’s tale. 


Here learn that glory and disgrace, 
Wisdom and folly, pass away, 
That mirth hath its appointed space, 

That sorrow is but for a day ; 

That all we love, and all we hate, 
That all we hope, and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
Must end in dust and silence here. 
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TRANSLATION FROM A. V. ARNAULT. 
Fables: Livre v., Fable 16. (1826.) 


Txovu, poor leaf, so sear and frail, 
Sport of every wanton gale, 
Whence, and whither, dost thou fly, 
Through this bleak autumnal sky ? 
-On a noble oak I grew, 

Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 
But the Monarch of the shade, 

By the tempest low was laid. 
From that time, I wander o’er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor, 
Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 
Nothing caring, nothing knowing ? 
Thither go I, whither goes, 

Glory’s laurel, Beauty’s rose. 
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De ta tige détachée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchée 

Ou vas-tu 7—Je n’en sais rien. 
L’orage a frappé le chéne 

Qui seul etait mon soutien. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le zéphyr ou l’aquilon 

Depuis ce jour me proméne 

De la forét a la plaine, 

De Ja montagne au vallon. 

Je vais ou le vent me méne, 
Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer, 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 
Oi va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 
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DIES IRAt. 
(1826.) 


On that great, that awtul day, 

This vain world shall pass away. 
Thus the siby] sang of old, 

Thus hath Holy David told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 

When the Avenger shall appear, 
And unveiled before his eye 

All the works of man shall lie. 
Hark! to the great trumpet’s tones 
Pealing o’er the place of bones: 
Hark! it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead,— 

In a countless throng to meet, 

At the eternal judgment seat. 
Nature sickens with dismay, 

' Death may not retain his prey ; 
And before the Maker stand 

All the creatures of his hand, 

The great book shall be unfurled, 
Whereby God shall judge the world: 
What was distant shall be near, 
What was hidden shall be clear. 

To what shelter shall I fly ? 

To what guardian shall I cry ? 

Oh, in that destroying hour, 

Source of goodness, Source of power, 
Show thou, of thine own free grace, 
Help unto a helpless race. 
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Though I plead not at thy throne 
Aught that I for thee have done, 
Do not thou unmindful be, 
Of what thou hast borne for me: 

~ Of the wandering, of the scorn, 
Of the scourge, and of the thorn. 
Jesus, hast thou borne the pain, 
And hath all been borne in vain ? 
Shall thy vengeance smite the head 
For whose ransom thou hast bled ? 
Thou, whose dying blessing gave 
Glory to a guilty slave: : 
Thou, who from the crew unclean 
Did’st release the Magdalene : 
Shall not merey vast and free, 
Evermore be found in thee ? 
Father, turn on me thine eyes, 
See my blushes, hear my cries ; 
Faint though be the cries I make, 
Save me, for thy mercy’s sake, 
From the worm, and from the fire, 
From the torments of thine ire. 
Fold me with the sheep that stand 
Pure and safe at thy right hand. 
Hear thy guilty child implore thee, 
Rolling in the dust before thee. 
Oh, the horrors of that day ! 
When this frame of sinful clay, 
Starting from its burial place, 
Must behold thee face to face. 
Hear and pity, hear and aid, 
Spare the creatures thou hast made. 
Mercy, mercy, save, forgive, 
Oh, who shall look on thee and live} 
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THE MARRIAGE OF TIRZAH AND AHIRAD. 


GENESIS VI. 3. 
(1827.) 


Ir is the dead of night : 
Yet more than noonday light 

Beams far and wide from many a gorgeous hall. 
Unnumbered harps are tinkling, 
Unnumbered lamps are twinkling, 

In the great city of the fourfold wall. 
By the brazen castle’s moat, 
The sentry hums a livelier note. 
The ship-boy chaunts a shriller lay 
From the galleys in the bay. « 
Shout, and laugh, and hurrying feet 
Sound from mart and square and street, 
From the breezy laurel shades, 
From the granite colonnades, 
From the golden statue’s base, 
From the.stately market-place, 
Where, upreared by captive hands, 
The great Tower of Triumph stands, 
All its pillars in a blaze 
With the many-coloured rays, 
‘Which lanthorns of ten thousand dyes 
Shed on ten.thousand panoplies. 

But closest is the throng, 
And loudest is the song, 
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In that sweet garden by the river’s side, 
The abyss of myrtle bowers, 
The wilderness of flowers, 
Where Cain hath built the palace of his re 
Such palace ne’er shall be again 
Among the dwindling race of men. 
From all its threescore gates, the light 
Of gold and steel afar was thrown ; 
Two hundred cubits rose in height 
The outer wall of polished stone. 
On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race. 
Near other parapet a bed 
Of the richest mould was spread, : 
Where amidst flowers of every scent and hue 
Rich orange trees, and palms, and giant cedars grew. 


In the mansion’s public court 

All is revel, song, and sport ; 
For there, till morn shall tint the east, 
Menials and guards prolong the feast. 
The boards with painted vessels shine ; 
The marble cisterns foam with wine. 
A hundred dancing girls are there - 
With zoneless waists and streaming hair ; 
And countless eyes with ardour gaze, 

And countless hands the measure beat, 
As mix and part in amorous maze 

Those floating arms and bounding feet. 
But none of all the race of Cain, 

Save those whom he hath deigned to grace 
With yellow robe and sapphire chain, 

May pass beyond that outer space. 

For now within the painted hall 

The Firstborn keeps high festival. 
Before the glittering valves all night 

Their post the chosen captains hold. 
Above the portal’s stately height 

The legend flames in lamps of gold: 
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“Tn life united and in death 
“ May Tirzah and Ahirad be, 
“The bravest he of all the sons of Seth, 
“ Of all the house of Cain the loveliest she.” 


Through all the climates of the earth 
This night is given to festal mirth. 
The long continued war is ended. 
The long divided lines are blended. 
Ahirad’s bow shall now no more 
Make fat the wolves with kindred gore. 
The vultures shall expect in vain 
Their banquet from the sword of Cain. 
Without a guard the herds and flocks 
Along the frontier moors and rocks 
From eve to morn may roam ; 
Nor shriek, nor shout, nor reddened sky, 
Shall warn the startled hind to fly 
From his beloved home. 
Nor to the pier shall burghers crowd — - 
With straining necks and faces pale, 
And think that in each flitting cloud 
They see a hostile sail. 
The peasant without fear shall guide 
Down smooth canal or river wide 
His painted bark of cane, 
Fraught, for some proud bazaar’s arcades, 
With chestnuts from his native shades, 
' And wine, and milk, and grain. | 
Search round the peopled globe to-night, 
Explore each continent and isle, 
There is no door without a light, 
No face without a smile. 
The noblest chiefs of either race, 
From north and south, from west and east, 
Crowd to the painted hall to grace 
The pomp of that atoning feast. 
With widening eyes and labouring breath 
Stand the fair-haired sons of Seth, 
As bursts upon their dazzled sight: - 
The endless avenue of light, 
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The bowers of tulip, rose, and palm, 
The thousand cressets fed with balm, 
The silken vests, the boards piled high 
With amber, gold, and ivory, 

The crystal founts whence sparkling flow 
The richest wines o’er beds of snow, 
The walls where blaze in living dyes 
The king’s three hundred victories. 
The heralds point the fitting seat 

To every guest in order meet, 

And place the highest in degree 
Nearest th’ imperial canopy. 

Beneath its broad and gorgeous fold, 
With naked swords and shields of gold, _ 
Stood the seven princes of the tribes of Nod. 

Upon an ermine carpet lay 
Two tiger cubs in furious play, 
Beneath the emerald throne where sat the signed of God. 


Over that ample forehead white 
The thousandth year returneth. 
Still, on its commanding height, 
With a fierce and blood-red light, 
The fiery token burneth. 
Wheresoe’er that mystic star 
Blazeth in the van of war, 
Back recoil before its ray 
Shield and banner, bow and spear, 
Maddened horses break away 
From the trembling charioteer. 
_ The fear of that stern king doth lie 
On all that live beneath the sky ; 
All shrink before the mark of his despair, 
The seal of that great curse which he alone can bear. 


Blazing in pearls and diamonds’ sheen, 
Tirzah, the young Ahirad’s bride, 
Of humankind the destined queen, 
Sits by her great forefather’s side. 
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The jetty curls, the forehead high, 
The swanlike neck, the eagle face, 
The glowing cheek, the rich dark eye, 
Proclaim her of the elder race. 
With flowing locks of auburn hue, 
And features smooth, and eye of blue, 
Timid in love as brave in arms, 
The gentle heir of Seth askance 
Snatches a bashful, ardent glance 
At her majestic charms ; 
Blest, when across that brow high musing flashes 
A deeper tint of rose, 
Thrice blest, when from beneath the silken lashes 
- Of her proud eye she throws 
The smile of blended fondness and disdain 
Which marks the daughters of the house of Cain. 


All hearts are light around the hall 

Save his who is the lord of all. 

The painted roofs, the attendant train, 

The lights, the banquet, all are vain. 

He sees them not. His fancy strays 

To other scenes and other days. 

A cot by a lone forest’s edge, 
A fountain murmuring through the trees, 

A garden with a wild-flower hedge, 
Whence sounds the music of the bees, 

A little flock of sheep at rest 

Upon a mountain’s swarthy breast. 

On his rude spade he seems to lean 
Beside the well-remembered stone, 

Rejoicing o’er the promise green 
Of the first harvest man hath sown. 
He sees his mother’s tears ; 
His father’s voice he hears, 

Kind as when first it praised his youthful skill. 
And soon a seraph-child, 
In boyish rapture wild, 
With a light crook comes bounding from the hill, 

Kisses his hands, and strokes his face, 
And nestles close in his embrace. 
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In his adamantine eye 
None might discern his agony 5 
But they who had grown hoary next his side, 
And read his stern dark face with deepest skill, 
Could trace strange meanings in that lip of pride, 
Which for one moment quivered and was still. 


‘No time for them to mark or him to feel 


Those inward stings ; for clarion, flute, and lyre, 
And the rich voices of a countless quire, 
Burst on the ear in one triumphant peal. 
In breathless transport sits the admiring throng, 
As sink and swell the notes of Jubal’s lofty song. 


“ Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre, 
Wake the trumpet’s blast of fire, 
Till the gilded arches ring. 
Empire, victory, and fame, 
Be ascribed unto the name 
Of our father and our king. 
Of the deeds which he hath done, 
Of the spoils which he hath won, 
Let us grateful children sing. 


“ When the deadly fight was fought, 
When the great revenge was wrought, 
When on the slaughtered victims lay 
The minion stiff and cold as they, 
Doomed to exile, sealed with flame, 
From the west the wanderer came. 
Six score years and six he strayed 
A hunter through the forest shade. 
The lion’s shaggy jaws he tore, 

To earth he smote the foaming boar, 
He crushed the dragon’s fiery crest, 
And scaled the condor’s dizzy nest ; 
Till hardy sons and daughters fair 
Increased around his woodland lair. 
Then his victorious bow unstrung 
On the great bison’s horn he hung, 
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Giraffe and elk he left to hold 
The wilderness of bows in peace, 
And trained his youth to pen the fold, 
To press the cream, and weave the fleece. 
As shrunk the streamlet in its bed, 
As black and scant the herbage grew, 
O’er endless plains his flocks he led 
Still to new brooks and pastures new. 
So strayed he till the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions, 
Till his children’s households seven 
Were numerous as the stars of heaven. 
Then he bade us rove no more; 
And in the place that pleased him best, 
On the great river’s fertile shore, 
He fixed the city of his rest. 
He taught us then to bind the sheaves, 
To strain the palm’s delicious milk, 
And from the dark green pas kia! leaves 
To cull the filmy silk. 
Then first from straw-built mansions roamed 
O’er flower-beds trim the skilful bees ; 
Then first the purple wine-vats foamed 
Around the laughing peasant’s knees ; 
And olive-yards, and orchards green, 
O’er all the hills of Nod were seen. 


Of our father and our king 

Let us grateful children sing. 

From him our race its being draws, 
His are our arts, and his our laws. 
Like himself he bade us be 

Proud, and brave, and fierce, and free. 
True, through every turn of fate, 

In our friendship and our hate. 

Calm to watch, yet prompt to dare ; 
Quick to feel, yet firm to bear ; 

Only timid, only weak, 

Before sweet woman’s eye and cheek. 
We will not serve, we will not know, 
The God who is our father’s foe. 
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In our proud cities to his name 
No temples rise, no altars flame. 
Our flocks of sheep, our groves of spice, 
To him afford no sacrifice. 
Enough that once the House of Cain 
Hath courted with oblation vain 

The sullen power above. 
Henceforth we bear the yoke no more ; 
The only gods whom we adore 

Are glory, vengeance, love. 


“ Of our father and our king 

Let us grateful children sing. _ 
What eye of living thing may brook 
On his blazing brow to look ? 
What might of living thing may stand 
Against the strength of his right hand ? 
First he led his armies forth 
Against the Mammoths of the north, 
What time they wasted in their pride 
Pasture and vineyard far and wide. 
Then the White River’s icy flood : 
Was thawed with fire and dyed with blood, 
And heard for many a league the sound 
Of the pine forests blazing round, 
And the death-how] and trampling din 
Of the gigantic herd within. 
From the surging sea of flame 
Forth the tortured monsters came 3 
As of breakers on the shore 
Was their onset and their roar ; 
As the cedar-trees of God 
Stood the stately ranks of Nod. 
One long night and one short day 
The sword was lifted up to slay. 

Then marched the firstborn and his sons 
O’er the white ashes of the wood, 
And counted of that savage brood 

Nine times nine thousand skeletons. 
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“On the snow with carnage red 

The wood is piled, the skins are spread. 

A thousand fires illume the sky ; 

Round each a hundred warriors lie. 

But, long ere half the night was spent, 

Forth thundered from the golden tent 
The rousing voice of Cain. 

A thousand trumps in answer rang, 

And fast to arms the warriors sprang 
O’er all the frozen plain. 

A herald from the wealthy bay 

Hath come with tidings of dismay. 

From the western ocean’s coast 

Seth hath led a countless host, 

And vows to slay with fire and sword 

All who call not on the Lord. 

His archers hold the mountain forts ; 


His light-armed ships blockade the ports ; 


His horsemen tread the harvest down. 
On twelve proud bridges he hath passed 
The river dark with many a mast, 

And pitched his mighty camp at last 

Before the imperial town. 


“ On the south and on the west, 
Closely was the city prest. 
Before us lay the hostile powers. 


‘The breach was wide between the towers. 


Pulse and meal within were sold 
For a double weight of gold. 

Our mighty father had gone forth 
Two hundred marches to the north. 
Yet in that extreme of ill 

We stoutly kept his city still ; 
And swore beneath his royal wall, 
Like his true sons, to fight and fall. 


“ Hark, hark, to gong and horn, 
Clarion, and fife, and drum, 

The morn, the fortieth morn, 
Fixed for the great assault is come. 
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Between the camp and city spreads 

A waving sea of helmed heads. 

From the royal car of Seth 

Was hung the blood-red flag of death : 
At sight of that thrice-hallowed sign 
Wide flew at once each banner’s fold ; 
The captains clashed their arms of gold; 
The war ery of Elohim rolled 

Far down their endless line. 

On the northern hills afar 

Pealed an answering note of war. 

Soon the dust in whirlwinds driven, 
Rushed across the northern heaven. 
Beneath its shroud came thick and loud 
The tramp as of a countless crowd ; 
And at intervals were seen 

Lance and hauberk glancing sheen ; 
And at intervals were heard 

Charger’s neigh and battle word. 


“O what a rapturous cry 
From all the city’s thousand spires arose, 
With what a look the hollow eye 

Of the lean watchman glared upon the foes, 

With what a yell of joy the mother pressed 

The moaning baby to her withered breast, 
When through the swarthy cloud that veiled the plain 
Burst on his children’s sight the flaming brow of Cain!” 


There paused perforce that noble song ; 
For from all the joyous throng, 

Burst forth a rapturous shout which drowned 
Singer’s voice and trumpet’s sound. 
Thrice that stormy clamour fell, 

Thrice rose again with mightier swell. 

The last and loudest roar of all 

Had died along the painted wall. 

The crowd was hushed; the minstrel train 
Prepared to strike the chords again ; 
When on each ear distinctly smote 

A low and wild and wailing note. 
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It moans again. In mute amaze 
Menials, and guests, and harpers gaze. 
They look above, beneath, around, 
No shape doth own that mournful sound. 
It comes not from the tuneful quire; 
It comes not from the feasting peers ; 
There is no tone of earthly lyre 
So soft, so sad, so full of tears. 
Then a strange horror came on all 
Who sate at that high festival. 
The far-famed harp, the harp of gold, 
Dropped from Jubal’s trembling hold. 
Frantic with dismay the bride 
Clung to her Ahirad’s side. 
And the corpse-like hue of dread 
Ahirad’s haughty face o’erspread. 
Yet not even in that agony of awe 
Did the young leader of the fair-haired race 
From Tirzah’s shuddering grasp his hand withdraw 
Or turn his eyes from Tirzah’s livid face. 
The tigers to their lord retreat, 
And crouch and whine beneath his feet. 

_ Prone sink to earth the golden shielded seven. 
All hearts are cowed save his alone 
Who sits upon the emerald throne; 

For he hath heard Elohim speak from heaven. 
Still thunders in his ear the peal ; 
Still blazes on his front the seal : 
And on the soul of the proud king 
No terror of created thing 
From sky, or earth, or hell, hath power 
Since that unutterable hour. 


He rose to speak, but paused, and listening stood, 
Not daunted, but in sad and curious mood, 
With knitted brow, and searching eye of fire. 
A deathlike silence sank on all around, 
And through the boundless space was heard no sound, 
Save the soft tones of that mysterious lyre. 
Broken, faint, and low, 
At first the numbers flow. 
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Louder, deeper, quicker, still 
Into one fierce peal they swell, 
And the echoing palace fill 
With a strange funereal yell. 
A voice comes forth. But what, or where 
On the earth, or in the air ? 
Like the midnight winds that blow 
Yound a lone cottage in the snow, 
With howling swell and sighing fall, 
It wails along the trophied hail. 
In such a wild and dreary moan 
The watches of the Seraphim 
Poured out all night their plaintive hymn 
Before the eternal throne. | . 
Then, when from many a heavenly eye 
Drops as of earthly pity fell 
For her who had aspired too high, 
For him who loved too well. 
When, stunned by grief, the gentle pair 
From the nuptial garden fair, 
Linked in a sorrowful caress, 
Strayed through the untrodden wilderness 
And close behind their footsteps came 
The desolating sword of flame, 
And drooped the cedared alley’s pride, 
And fountains shrank, and roses died. 


“ Rejoice, O Son of God, rejoice,” 
9 9 3 . 


Sang that melancholy voice, 


“Rejoice, the maid is fair to see ; 


The bower is decked for her and thee ; 
The ivory lamps around it throw 

A soft and pure and mellow giow. 
Where’er the chastened lustre falls 
On roof or cornice, floor or walls, 
Woven of pink and rose appear 

Such words as love delights to hear. 


The breath of myrrh, the lute’s soft sound, 
Float through the moonlight galleries round. 
O’er beds of violet and through groves of spice, 


Lead thy proud bride into the nuptial bower ; 
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For thou hast bought her with a fearful price, 
And she hath dowered thee with a fearful dower. 
The price is life. The dower is death. 
Accursed loss! Accursed gain! 
For her thou givest the blessedness of Seth, 
And to thine arms she brings the curse of Cain. 
Round the dark curtains of the fiery throne 
Pauses awhile the voice of sacred song : 
From all the angelic ranks goes forth a groan, 
‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?’ 
The still small voice makes answer, ‘ Wait and see, 
O sons of glory, what the end shall be” 


“But, in the outer darkness of the place 
Where God hath shown his power without his grace, 
Is laughter and the sound of glad accl 
Loud as when, on wings of fire, 
Fulfilled of his malign desire, 
From Paradise the conquering serpent came. 
The giant ruler of the morning star 
‘From off his fiery bed 
Lifts high his cache head, 
Which Michael’s sword hath marked with many a scar. 
At his voice the pit of hell 
Answers with a joyous yell, 
And flings her dusky portals wide 
_ For the bridegroom and the bride. 


“ But louder still shall be the din 
In the halls of Death and Sin, 
When the full measure runneth o’er, 
When mercy can endure no more, 
When he who vainly proffers grace, 
Comes in his fury to deface 
The fair creation of his hand ; 
When from the heaven streams down amain 
For forty days the sheeted rain ; 
And from his ancient barriers free, 
With a deafening roar the sea 
Comes foaming up the land. 
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Mother, cast thy babe aside: 
Bridegroom, quit thy virgin bride: 
Brother, pass thy brother by : 

’Tis for life, for life, ye fly. 

Along the drear horizon raves 

The swift advancing line of waves. 
On: on: their frothy crests appear 
Each moment nearer and more near 
Urge the dromedary’s speed ; 

Spur to death the reeling steed ; 

If perchance ye yet may gain 

The mountains that o’erhang the plain. 


“O thou haughty land of Nod, 
Hear the sentence of thy God. 
Thou hast said ‘ Of all the hills, 
Whence, after autumn rains, the rill 
In silver trickle down, . 
The fairest is that mountain white 
Which intercepts the morning light 
From Cain’s imperial town. 
On its first and gentlest swell 
Are pleasant halls where nobles dwell ; 
And marble porticoes are seen 
Peeping through terraced gardens green 
Above are olives, palms, and vines ;" 
And higher yet the dark-blue pines ; 
And highest on the summit shines 
The crest of everlasting ice. 
Here let the God of Abel own 
That human art hath wonders shown 
Beyond his boasted paradise.’ 


“Therefore on that proud mountain’s crown 
Thy few surviving sons and daughters 
Shall see their latest sun go down 
Upon a boundless waste of waters. 
None salutes and none replies ; 
None heaves a groan or breathes a prayer ; 
They crouch on earth with tearless eyes, 
And clenched hands, and bristling hair. 
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The rain pours on: no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky. 
And each successive billow booms 
_ Nigher still and still more nigh. 
And now upon the howling blast 
The wreaths of spray come thick and fast; 
And a great billow by the tempest curled 
Falls with a thundering crash; and all is o’er, 
And what is left of all this glorious world 2 
A sky without a beam, a sea without a shore. 


“O thou fair land, where from their starry home 


Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam, 

Thou city of the thousand towers, 
Thou palace of the golden stairs, | 

Ye gardens of perennial flowers, 
Ye moated gates, ye breezy squares ; 

Ye parks amidst whose branches high 

Oft peers the squirrel’s sparkling eye ; 

. Ye vineyards, in whose trellised shade 

Pipes many a youth to many a maid; 

Ye ports where rides the gallant ship ; 
Ye marts where wealthy burghers meet ; 

Ye dark green lanes which know the trip 
Of woman’s conscious feet ; 

Ye grassy meads where, when the day is done, 
The shepherd pens his fold ; 

Ye purple moors on which the setting sun 
Leaves a rich fringe of gold ; 

Ye wintry deserts where the larches grow; 

Ye mountains on whose everlasting snow 
No human foot hath trod ; 
Many a fathom shall ye sleep 
Beneath the grey and endless deep, 

In the great day of the revenge of God.” 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S TRIP TO 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An Erorion BaAtuap. ” 


(1827.) 


As I sate down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in. 
I laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast, 

“ As sure as a gun, sir,” said she, 2 

“That must be the knock of the post,” 


A letter—and free—bring it here— 
I have no correspondent who franks. 
No! Yes! Can it be? Why, my dear, 
’Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 
“ Dear sir, as I know your desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


“Tt has lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
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To assist his detestable scheme 

Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 

And landed to dinner at Dover. 


“ An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefs may determine, 
Lollard’s bower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 

"Tis a wonder how fagots have risen. 


“The finance scheme of Canning contains 

A new Easter-offering tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 

To a bounty on thumb-screws and racks. 
Your living, so neat and compact— 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pain !— 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 

To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.” 


I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 
Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I flew, with all possible speed, 
To our Protestant champion’s committee. 
True ae kind and well-bred ! 
No fleering ! no distance! no scorn! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 
And my children who never were born. 


They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and unsteady, 
And assailed him with scandalous stories, 
Till the coach for the voters was ready. 
That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love: 
There were parsons in boot and in basket ; 
There were parsons below and above. 
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There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 

Who stick to Lord Mulesby like leeches ; 
A smug chaplain of plausible air, 

Who writes my Lord Goslingham’s speeches. 
Dr. Buzz, who alone is a host, 

Who, with arguments weighty as lead, 
Proves six times a week in the Post 

That fiesh somehow differs from bread. 


Dr. Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 
Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup 5 
Dr. Humdrum, whose eloquence flows, 
Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup ; 
Dr, Rosygill puffing and fanning, ? 
And wiping away perspiration ; 
Dr. Humbug, who proved Mr. Canning 
‘The beast in St. John’s Revelation. 


A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 
Of the learning, the wit, and devotion, 
Which almost each syllable showed :. 
Why divided allegiance agrees 
So ill with our free constitution ; : 4 
How Catholics swear as they please, 
In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 


How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s commission ; q 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d, ; 
Had stooped to a base coalition ; 

How Papists are cased from compassion 4 
By bigotry, stronger than steel ; | 

How burning would soon come in fashion, 
And how very bad it must feel. 


We were all so much touched and excited” a 
By a subject so direly sublime, 

That the ruies of politeness were slighted, 
And we all of us talked at a time ; 
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And in tones, which each moment grew louder, 
Told how we should dress for the show, 
And where we should fasten the powder, 
And if we should bellow or no. 


Thus from subject to subject we ran, 
And the journey passed pleasantly o’er, 
Till at last Dr. Humdrum began ; 
From that time I remember no more. 
At Ware he commenced his prelection, 
In the dullest of clerical drones ; 
And when next I regained recollection 
We were rumbling o’er Trumpington stones, 
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SONG. 
(18217.) 


O stay, Madonna! stay ; pe 
’Tis not the dawn of day 

That marks the skies with yonder opal streak : 
-The stars in silence shine ; 
‘Then press thy lips to mine, 

And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


O sleep, Madonna! sleep ; 
Leave me to watch and weep 
O’er the sad memory of departed joys, . 
O’er hope’s extinguished beam, 
O’er fancy’s vanished dream, é 
O’er all that nature gives and man destroys. 


O wake, Madonna! wake ; 
Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light; 
A glow is on the hill ; 
And every trickling rill 
In golden threads leaps down from yonder height. 


O fly, Madonna ! fly, 
Lest day and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know : 
Fly, and tread softly, dear ! 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go. 
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POLITICAL GEORGICS. 


(Marcu 1828.) 


“ Quid faciat letas segetes,” &c. 


How cabinets are form’d, and how destroy’d, 

How Tories are confirm’d, and Whigs decoy’d, 

Tlow in nice times a prudent man should vote, 

At what conjuncture he should turn his coat, 

The truths fallacious, and the candid lies, 

And all the lore of sleek majorities, 

I sing, great Premier. O, mysterious two, 

Lords of our fate, the Doctor and the Jew, 

If, by your care enriched, the aspiring clerk 

Quits the close alley for the breezy park, 

And Dolly’s chops and Reid’s entire resigns 

Tor odorous fricassees and costly wines ; 

And you, great pair, through Windsor’s shades who rove, 

The Faun and Dryad of the conscious grove ; 

All, all inspire me, for of all I sing, 

Doctor and Jew, and M s and K 
Thou, to the maudlin muse of Rydal dear ; 

Thou more than Neptune, Lowther, lend thine ear. 

At Neptune’s voice the horse, with flowing mane 

And pawing hoof, sprung from th’ obedient plain ; 

But at thy word the yawning earth, in fright, 

Engulf’d the victor steed from mortal sight. 

Haste from thy woods, mine Arbuthnot, with speed, 

Rich woods, where lean Scotch cattle love to feed : 


om. 
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Let Gaffer Gooch and Boodle’s patriot band, 

Fat from the leanness of a plundered land, 

True Cincinnati, quit their patent ploughs, 

Their new steam-harrows, and their premium sows 5 
Let all in bulky majesty appear, 

Roll the dull eye, and yawn th’ unmeaning cheer. 
Ye veteran Swiss, of senatorial wars, 

Who glory in your well-earned sticks and stars ; 
Ye diners-out from whom we guard our spoons ; 
Ye smug defaulters ; ye obscene buffoons ; 

Come all, of every race and size and form, 
Corruption’s children, brethren of the worm ; 
From those gigantic monsters who devour 

The pay of half a squadron in an hour, : 
To those foul reptiles, doomed to night and scorn, 
Of filth and stench equivocally born ; 

From royal tigers down to toads and lice ; 

From Bathursts, Clintons, Fanes, to H 
Thou last, by habit and by nature blest 

With every gift which serves a courtier best, 
The lap-dog spittle, the hyena bile, 

The maw of shark, the tear of crocodile, 
Whate’er high station, undetermined yet, 

Awaits thee in the longing Cabinet,— 

Whether thou seat thee in the room of Peel, 

Or from Lord Prig extort the Privy Seal, 

Or our Field-marshal-Treasurer fix on thee, 

A legal admiral, to rule the sea, 

Or Chancery-suits, beneath thy well-known reign, 
Turn to their nap of fifty years again ; 

(Already L , prescient of his fate, 

Yields half his woolsack to thy mightier weight ;) 
OQ! Eldon, in whatever sphere thou shine, 

For opposition sure will ne’er be thine, 

Though scowls apart the lonely pride of Grey, 
Though Devonshire proudly flings his staff away, 
Though Lansdowne, trampling on his broken chain, 
Shine forth the Lansdowne of our hearts again. 
Assist me thou; for well I deem, I see 

An abstract of my ample theme in thee. 


and P——; 
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Thou, as thy glorious self hath justly said, 

From earliest youth, wast pettifogger bred, 

And, raised to power by fortune’s fickle will, 

Art head and heart a pettifogger still. 

So, where once Fleet ditch ran confessed, we view 

A crowded mart and stately avenue ; 

But the black stream beneath runs on the same, 

Still brawls in W ’s key,—still stinks like H 
name. : 


5 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF VIENNA. 


‘TRANSLATED FROM VINCENZIO DA FILIcatrA. 


(Published in the “‘ Winter’s Wreath,” Liverpool, 1828. 


“Le corde d’oro elette,” &c. 


Tue chords, the sacred chords of gold, 
Strike, oh Muse, in measure bold ; 
And frame a sparkling wreath of joyous songs 
For that great God to whom revenge belongs. 
Who shall resist his might, ~ 
Who marshals for the fight 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and flame ? 
He smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, 
_ And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 
He looked in wrath from high, 
Upon their vast array ; 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
‘Tambour, and trump, and battle-cry, 
And steeds, and turbaned infantry, 
Passed like a dream away. 
Such power defends the mansions of the just : 
But, like a city without walls, 
The grandeur of the mortal falls 
Who glories in his strength, and makes not God his trust. 
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The proud blasphemers thought all earth their own ; 
They deemed that soon the whirlwind of their ire 
Would sweep down tower and palace, dome and spire, 

The Christian altars and the Augustan throne. 

And soon, they cried, shall Austria bow 
To the dust her lofty brow. 
The princedoms of Almayne 
Shall wear the Phrygian chain ; 
In humbler waves shall vassal Tiber roll ; 
And Rome, a slave forlorn, 
Her laurelled tresses shorn, 
Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul. 
Who shall bid the torrent stay ? 
Who shall bar the lightning’s way ? 
Who arrest the advancing van 
Of the fiery Ottoman ? 


As the curling smoke wreaths fly 
When fresh breezes clear the sky, 
Passed away each swelling boast 
Of the misbelieving host. 
From the Hebrus rolling far 
Came the murky cloud of war, 
And in shower and tempest dread 
Burst on Austria’s fenceless head. 
But not for vaunt or threat 
Didst Thou, O Lord, forget 
The flock so dearly bought, and loved so well. 
Even in the very hour 
Of guilty pride and power 
Full on the circumcised Thy vengeance fell. 
Then the fields were heaped with dead, 
Then the streams with gore were red, 
And every bird of prey, and every beast, 
From wood and cavern thronged to Thy great feast. - 


What terror seized the fiends obscene of Nile! 
How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 
Arabia’s lying prophet gnashed his teeth, 
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And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted guile 
When, at the bidding of Thy sovereign might 
Flew on their destined path 
Thy messengers of wrath, 
Riding on storms and wrapped in deepest night — 
The Phthian mountains saw, 
And quaked with mystic awe : 
. The proud Sultana of the Straights bowed down 
Iler jewelled neck and her embattled crown. 
The miscreants, as they raised their eyes 
Glaring defiance on Thy skies, 
Saw adverse winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ;— 
Saw each portentous star ‘i 
Whose fiery aspect turned of yore to flight 
The iron chariots of the Canaanite 
Gird its bright harness for a deadlier war. 


Beneath Thy withering look 
Their limbs with palsy shook ; 

Scattered on earth the crescent banners lay , 
Trembled with panic fear 
Sabre and targe and spear, 

Through the proud armies of the rising day 
Faint was each heart, unnerved each hand ; 
And, if they strove to charge or stand, 

Their efforts were as vain 
As his who, scared in feverish sleep 
By evil dreams, essays to leap, 
Then backward falls again. 
With a crash of wild dismay, 
Their ten thousand ranks gave way ; 
Fast they broke, and fast they fled ; 
Trampled, mangled, dying, dead, 
Horse and horseman mingled lay ; 
Till the mountains of the slain 
Raised the valleys to the plain. 
Be all the glory to Thy name divine! 
The swords were ours; the arm, O Lord, was’ Thine. 
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Therefore to Thee, beneath whose footstool wait 
The powers which erring man calls Chance and Fate, 
To Thee who hast laid low 
The pride of Europe’s foe, 
And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to fear, 
I pour my spirit out 
In a triumphant shout, 
And call all ages and all lands to hear. 
Thou who evermore endurest, 
Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest, 
Thou whose will destroys or saves, 
Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves, 
The wreath of glory is from Thee, 
And the red sword of victory. 


There where exulting Danube’s flood 
_ Runs stained with Islam’s noblest blood 
From that tremendous field, 
There where in mosque the tyrants met, 
And from the crier’s minaret 
Unholy summons pealed, 
Pure shrines and temples now shall be 
Decked for a worship worthy Thee. 
To Thee thy whole creation pays 
With mystic sympathy its praise, 
The air, the earth, the seas : 
The day shines forth with livelier beam ; : 
There is a smile upon the stream, 
An anthem on the breeze. 
Glory, they cry, to Him whose might 
Hath turned the barbarous foe to flight, 
Whose arm protects with power divine 
The city of his favored line. 
The caves, the woods, the rocks, repeat the sound ; 
The everlasting hills roll the long echoes round. 


But, if Thy rescued church may dare 

Still to besiege Thy throne with prayer, 
Sheathe not, we implore Thee, Lord; 
Sheathe not Thy victorious sword. 
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Still Panonia pines away, 

Vassal of a double sway : 

Still Thy servants groan in chains, 

Still the race which hates Thee reigns : 

Part the living from the dead : 

Join the members to the head : 
Snatch Thine own sheep from yon fell monster’s hold ; 
- Let one kind shepherd rule one undivided fold. 


He is the victor, only he 
: Who reaps the fruits of victory. 
We conquered once in vain, 
When foamed the Ionian waves with gore, - 
And heaped Lepanto’s stormy shore 
With wrecks and Moslem slain. 
Yet. wretched Cyprus never broke 
The Syrian tyrant’s iron yoke. 
Shall the twice vanquished foe 
Again repeat his blow ? 
Shall Europe’s sword be hung to rust in peace? 
No—let the red-cross ranks 
Of the triumphant Franks 
Bear swift deliverance to the shrines of Greece ; 
And in her inmost heart let Asia feel 
The avenging plagues of Western fire and steel. 


Oh God! for one short moment raise 

The veil which hides those glorious days. 

The flying foes I see thee urge 

Even to the river’s headlong verge. 

Close on their rear the loud uproar 

Of fierce pursuit from Ister’s shore 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 

The Rab’s wild waters are before, 
The Christian sword behind. 

Sons of perdition, speed your flight. 
No earthly spear is in the rest ; 

No earthly champion leads to fight 
The warriors of the West. 
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The Lord of Hosts asserts His old renown, 
Seatters, and smites, and slays, and tramples down. 
Fast, fast, beyond what mortal tongue can say, 
Or mortal fancy dream, 
He rushes on his prey : 
Till, with the terrors of the wondrous theme 
Bewildered and appalled, I cease to sing, 
And close my dazzled eye, and rest my wearied wing. 
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THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


(1839.) 


Tue winds were yelling, the waves were swelling, | 
The sky was black and drear, 
When the crew with eyes of flame brought the ship with- 
out a name 
Alongside the last Buccaneer. 


“Whence flies your sloop full sail before so fierce a gale, 
When all others drive bare on the seas ? 
Say, come ye from the shore of the holy Salvador, 


Or the gulf of the rich Caribbees?” — _ 


“rom a shore no search hath found, from a gulf no line 
can sound, 
Without rudder or needle we steer ; 
Above, below, our bark, dies the sea fowl and the 
shark, 
As we fly by the last Buccaneer. 


“'To-night there shall be heard on the rocks of Cape de 
Verde 
A loud crash, and a louder roar ; 
And to-morrow shall the deep, with a heavy moaning 
sweep 
The corpses and wreck to the shore.” 
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The stately ship of Clyde securely now may ride 
In the breath of the citron shades ; 

And Severn’s towering mast securely now flies fast, 
Through the sea of the balmy Trades. 


Irom St. Jago’s wealthy port, from Havannah’s royal 
fort, 
The seaman goes forth without fear ; 
I*or since that stormy night not a mortal hath had sight 
Of the flag of the last Buccaneer. 
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EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE. 
(1845.) 


To my true king I offered free from stain 

Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. — 
For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
Tor him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 

The resting place | asked, an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 

O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AUGUST, 1847. 


Tue day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 
. A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 


And lo! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new born baby’s doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
T’rom gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 
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The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown : 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 
But when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 


Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 

And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thou ? 


“Yes, darling; let them go;” so ran the strain: 


“Yes; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


“ Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign. 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, | 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


“ Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


“Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


“There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And court me but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake. 
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“ To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone ? 


“ Yes; thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


“ For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 

Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 


“In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side: 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde: 


“T brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone: 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with. the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


“ And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


“ Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 


“ No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine ; 
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“ Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas ; 


“Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 

White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare; - 
- Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 


“Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

Tor truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


“ Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Tate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers pass away. 


“Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange: 
‘They come and go, as comes and goes the sea: 

And let them come and go: thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.” 
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TRANSLATION FROM PLAUTUS. 


(1850.) 


[The author passed a part of the summer and autumn of 1850 at 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. He usually, when walking alone, had 
with him a book. On one occasion, as he was loitering in the landslip 
near Bon-church, reading the Rudens of Plautus, it struck him that it 
might be an interesting experiment to attempt to produce something 
which might be supposed to resemble passages in the lost Greek drama 
of Diphilus, from which the Rudens appears to have been taken. He 
selected one passage in the Rudens, of which he then made the follow- 
ing version, which he afterwards copied out at the request of a friend 
to whom he had repeated it.] 


Act. IV. Se. vii. 


Damones. O Gripe, Gripe, in eetate hominum plurime 
Fiunt transenne, ubi decipiuntur dolis ; 
Atque edepol in eas plerumque esca imponitur. 
Quam si quis avidus pascit escam avariter, 
Decipitur in transenna avaritia sua. 
Ile, qui consulte, docte, atque astute cavet, 
Diutine uti bene licet partum bene. 
Mi istzee videtur preeda praedatum irier : 
Ut cum majore dote abeat, quam advenerit. | 
Egone ut, quod ad me adlatum esse alienum sciam, 
Celem? Minime istuc faciet noster Demones. 
Semper cavere hoc sapientes zequissimum est, 
Ne conscii sint ipsi maleficiis suis. 
Ego, mihi quum lusi, nil moror ullum lucrum. 
Gripus. Spectavi ego pridem Comicos ad istum modum 
Sapienter dicta dicere, atque iis plaudier, 
Quum illos sapientis mores monstrabant poplo ; 
Sed quum inde suam quisque ibant diversi domun 
Nullus erat illo pacto, ut illi jusserant. 
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PARAPHRASE. 


To Oggier spake King Didier : 

_ “When cometh Charlemagne ? 

We looked for him in harvest : 
We looked for him in rain. 

Crops are reaped ; and floods are past ; 
And still he is not here. 

Some token show, that we may know 
That Charlemagne is near.” 


Then to the King made answer 
Oggier, the christened Dane: 

“ When stands the iron harvest, 
Ripe on the Lombard plain, 
That stiff harvest which is reaped 

With sword of knight and peer, 
Then by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near. 


“ When round the Lombard cities 
The iron flood shall flow, 
A swifter flood than Ticin, 

A broader flood than Po, 
Frothing white with many a plume, 
Dark blue with many a spear, 
Then by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near.” 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE STATUE OF LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Ar Catoutta. (1835.) 


To- 
WitiiaMm Cavenpisy Bentincr, 


Who, during seven years, ruled India with eminent 
Prudence, Integrity, and Benevolence: 
Who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
The simplicity and moderation of a private citizen : 
Who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of 
British Freedom : 
Who never forgot that the end of Government is 
The happiness of the Governed : 
Who abolished cruel rites : 
Who effaced humiliating distinctions : 

Who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion : 
Whose constant study it was, to elevate the intellectual 
And moral character of the Nations committed to his charge: 
This Monument 
Was erected by men, 

Who, differing in Race, in Manners, in Language, 
And in Religion, 

Cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude, 

The memory of his wise, upright, 

And paternal Administration. 
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EPITAPH ON SIR BENJAMIN HEATH 
MALKIN. 


At Caztourra. 18387. . 


This monument 
Is sacred to the memory 
Of 
Sim Bensamin Heatu Matxty, Knight, 


One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature : 
A man eminently distinguished 
By his literary and scientific attainments, 
By his professional learning and ability, 
By the clearness and accuracy of his intellect, 
By diligence, by patience, by firmness, by love of truth, 
By public spirit, ardent and disinterested, 
Yet always under the guidance of discretion, 
By rigid uprightness, by unostentatious piety, 
By the serenity of his temper, 
And by the benevolence of his heart. 


He was born on the 29th September, 1797. He died on the 21st 
October, 1837. 
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_ EPITAPH ON LORD METCALFE. 


(1847.) 


Near this stone is laid ‘ 
Cuar.es Lorp Mercatrs, 


A Statesman tried in many high offices _ 
And difficult conjunctures, 
And found equal to all. 
The three greatest Dependencies of the British Crown 
Were successively entrusted to his care. 
In India, his fortitude, his wisdom, 
His probity, and his moderation, 
Are held in honourable remembrance 
By men of many races, languages, and religions. 
In Jamaica, still convulsed by a social revolution, 
His prudence calmed the evil passions 
Which long suffering had engendered in one class 
And long domination in another. 
In Canada, not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war, 
He reconciled contending factions 
To each other, and to the Mother Country. 
Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities 
Attest the gratitude of the nations which he ruled. 
This tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
With which his memory is cherished by his family. 
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POMPEIL | 


' A POEM WHICH OBTAINED THE CHANCELLOR'S MEDAL AT THE 
CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT, JULY, 1819. 


Ou! land to Memory and to Freedom dear, 
Land of the melting lyre and conquering spear, 
Land of the vine-clad hill, the fragrant grove, 

Of arts and arms, of Genius and of Love, 

Hlear, fairest Italy. Though now no more 

The glittering eagles awe the Atlantic shore, 

Nor at thy feet the gorgeous Orient flings 

The blood-bought treasures of her tawny kings, 
Though vanished all that formed thine old renown, 
The laurel garland, and the jewelled crown, 

The avenging poniard, the victorious sword, 
Which reared thine empire, or thy rights restored, 
Yet still the constant Muses haunt thy shore, 

And love to linger where they dwelt of yore. 

If e’er of old they deigned, with favouring smile, 
To tread the sea-girt shores of Albion’s isle, 

To smoothe with classic arts our rugged tongue 
And warm with classic glow the British song, 
Oh! bid them snatch their silent hearts which wave 
On the lone oak that shades thy Maro’s grave,* 
And sweep with magic hand the slumbering strings, 
To fire the poet.—For thy clime he sings, 

Thy scenes of gay delight and wild despair, 

Thy varied forms of awful and of fair. 


* See Eustace’s description of the tomb of Virgil, on the Nea- 
politan coast. 
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How rich that climate’s sweets, how wild its storms, 
What charms array it, and what rage deforms, 
Well have thy mouldering walls, Pompeii, known, 
Decked in those charms, and by that rage o’erthrown. 
Sad city, gaily dawned thy latest day, 

And poured its radiance on a scene as gay. 
The leaves scarce rustled in the sighing breeze ; 
In azure dimples curled the sparkling seas, 
And as the golden tide of light they quaffed, 
Campania’s sunny meads and vineyards laughed, 
While gleamed each lichened oak and giant pine 
On the far sides of swarthy Apennine. 
Then mirth and music through Pompeii rung ; 
Then verdant wreaths on all her portals hung ; 
Her sons, with solemn rite and jocund lay, 
Hailed the glad splendours of that festal day. 
With fillets bound the hoary priests advance, 
And rosy virgins braid the choral dance. 
The rugged warrior here unbends awhile 
His iron front, and deigns a transient smile ; 
There, frantic with delight, the ruddy boy 
Scarce treads on earth, and bounds and Jaughs with joy ; 
From every crowded altar perfumes rise 
In billowy clouds of fragrance to the skies. 

~ The milk-white monarch of the herd they lead, 
With gilded horns, at yonder shrine to”bleed ; 
And while the victim crops the broidered plain, 
And frisks and gambols towards the destined fane, 
They little deem that like himself they stray 
To death, unconscious, o’er a flowery way ; 
Heedless, like him, the impending stroke await, 
And sport and wanton on the brink of fate. 

What ’vails it that where yonder heights aspire, 
With ashes piled, and scathed with rills of fire, 
Gigantic phantoms dimly seem to glide, 

In misty files along the mountain’s side, 
To view with threatening scowl your fated lands, 
And toward your city point their shadowy hands ?* 


* Dio Cassius relates that figures of gigantic size appeared, for 
some time previous to the destruction of Pompeii, on the summits 
of Vesuvius. This appearance was probably occasioned by the fan- 
tastic forms which the smoke from the crater of the voleano assumed. 
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In vain celestial omens prompted fear, 

And nature’s signal spoke the ruin near. 

In vain through many a night ye viewed from far 

The meteor flag of elemental war 

Unroll its blazing folds from yonder height, 

In fearful sign of earth’s intestine fight. 

In vain Vesuvius groaned with wrath supprest, 

And muttered thunder in his burning breast. 

Long since the Eagle from that flaming peak 

Hath soared with screams a safer nest to seek. 

Awed by the infernal beacon’s fitful glare, 

The howling fox hath left his wonted lair ; 

Nor dares the browsing goat in venturous leap 

To spring, as erst, from dizzy steep to steep.— 

Man only. mocks the peril. Man alone 

Defies the sulphurous flame, the warning groan. 

While instinct, humbler guardian, wakes and saves, 

Proud reason sleeps, nor knows the doom it braves. 
But see, the opening theatre invites 

The fated myriads to its gay delights. 

In, in they swarm, tumultuous as the roar 

Of foaming breakers on a rocky shore. 

Th’ enraptured throng in breathless transport views 

The gorgeous temple of the Tragic Muse. 

There, while her wand in shadowy pomp arrays 

Ideal scenes, and forms of other days 

Fair as the hopes of youth, a radiant band, 

The sister arts, around her footstool stand, 

To deck their Queen, and lend a milder grace 

To the stern beauty of that awful face. 

Har, far around the ravished eye surveys 

The sculptured forms of gods and heroes blaze. 

Above, the echoing roofs the peal prolong 

Of lofty converse, or melodious song, 

While, as the tones of passion sink or swell, 

Admiring thousands own the moral spell, 

Melt with the melting strains of fancied wo, 

With terror stricken, or with transport glow. 

Oh! for a voice like that which pealed of old 

Through Salem’s cedar courts and shrines of gold, 

And in wild accents round the trembling dome 

Proclaimed the havoc of avenging Rome ; 
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While every palmy arch and sculptured tower 
Shook with the footsteps of the parting power. 
Such voice might check your tears, which idly stream 
For the vain phantoms of the poet's dream ; 
Might bid those terrors rise, those sorrows flow, 
For other perils, and for nearer wo. 
The hour is come. Even now the sulphurous cloud 
Involves the city in its funeral shroud, 
And far along Campania’s azure sky 
Expands its dark and boundless canopy. 
The’Sun, though throned on heaven’s meridian height, 
Burns red and rayless through that sickly night. 

_ Each bosom felt at once the shuddering thrill, 
At once the music stopped. The song was still. 
None in that cloud’s portentous shade might trace 
The fearful changes of another’s face. 

But through that horrid stillness each could hear 
His neighbour’s throbbing heart beat high with fear. 
A moment’s pause succeeds. Then wildly rise 

Grief’s sobbing plaints and terror’s frantic cries. 
The gates recoil; and towards the narrow pass 

In wild confusion rolls the living mass. 
Death—when thy shadow sceptre waves away 
From his sad couch the prisoner of decay, 
Though friendship view the close with glistening eye, 
And love’s fond lips imbibe the parting sigh, 

By torture racked, by kindness soothed in vain, 
The soul still clings to being and to pain. 

But when have wider terrors clothed thy brow, 
Or keener torments edged thy dart than now, 
When with thy regal horrors vainly strove 

The law of nature and the power of Love ? 

On mothers babes in vain for mercy call, 
Beneath the feet of brothers brothers fall. 
Behold the dying wretch in vain upraise 
Towards yonder well-known face the accusing gaze ; 
See trampled to the earth the expiring maid 
Clings round her lover’s feet, and shrieks for aid. 
Vain is the imploring glanee, the frenzied cry ; 
All, all is fear ; to succour is to die.— 

Saw ye how wild, how red, how broad a light 
Burst on the darkness of that mid-day night, 
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As fierce Vesuvius scattered o’er the vale 

His drifted flames and sheets of burning hail, 
Shook hell’s wan lightnings from his blazing cone, 
And gilded heaven with meteors not its own ? 

The morn all blushing rose; but sought in vain 
The snowy villas and the flowery plain, 

The purpled hills with marshalled vineyards gay, 
The domes that sparkled in the sunny ray. 
Where art or nature late hath deck’d the scene 
With blazing marble or with spangled green, 
There, streaked by many a fiery torrent’s bed, 

A boundless waste of hoary ashes spread. 

Along that dreary waste where lately rung 

The festal lay which smiling virgins sung, 

Where rapture echoed from the warbling lute, 
And the gay dance resounded, all is mute.— 
Mute !—Is it Fancy shapes that wailing sound - 
Which faintly murmurs from the blasted ground, 
Or live there still, who breathing in the tomb, 
Curse the dark refuge which delays their doom, 
In massive vaults, on which the incumbent plain 
And ruined city heap their weight in vain ? 

Oh! who may sing that hour of mortal strife, 
When nature calls on Death, yet clings to life ? 
Who paint the wretch that draws sepulchral breath 
A living prisoner in the house of Death ? 

Pale as the corpse which loads the funeral pile, 
With face convulsed that writhes a ghastly smile, 
' Behold him speechless move with hurried pace, 
Incessant, round his dungeon’s caverned space, 
Now shrink in terror, and now groan in pain, 
Gnaw his white lips and strike his burning brain. 
Till fear o’erstrained in stupor dies away, 

And Madness wrests her victim from dismay. 
His arms sink down; his wild and stony eye 
Glares without sight on blackest vacancy. 

He feels not, sees not: wrapped in senseless trance 
His soul is still and listless as his glance. 

One cheerless blank, one rayless mist is there, 
Thoughts, senses, passions, live not with despair. 
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Taste, Famine, haste, to urge the destined close, 
And lull the horrid scene to stern repose. 
Yet ere, dire Fiend, thy lingering tortures cease, 
And all be hushed in still sepulchral peace, 
Those caves shall wilder, darker deeds behold 
Than e’er the voice of song or fable told, 
Whate’er dismay may prompt, or madness dare, 
Feasts of the grave, and banquets of despair.— 
Hide, hide the scene; and o’er the blasting sight 
Fling the dark veil of ages and of night. 
Go, seek Pompeii now ;—with pensive tread 
Roam through the silent city of the dead. 
Explore each spot, where still, in ruin grand, 
Her shapeless piles and tottering columns stand, 
Where the pale ivy’s clasping wreaths o’ershade 
The ruined temple’s moss-clad colonnade, 
Or violets on the hearth’s cold marble wave, 
And muse in silence on a people’s grave. 
Fear not.—No sign of death thine eyes shall scare, 
No, all is beauty, verdure, fragrance there. 
A gentle slope includes the fatal ground 
With odorous shrubs and tufted myrtles crowned ; 
Beneath, o’ergrown with grass, or wreathed with 
flowers, 
Lie tombs and temples, columns, baths, and towers. 
As if in mockery, Nature seems to dress 
In all her charms the beauteous wilderness, 
And bids her gayest flowerets twine and bloom 
In sweet profusion o’er a city’s tomb. 
With roses here she decks the untrodden path, 
With lilies fringes there the stately bath ; 
The acanthus’ * spreading foliage here she weaves 
Round the gay capital which mocks its leaves ; 
There hangs the sides of every mouldering room 
With tapestry from her own fantastic loom, 
Wallflowers and weeds, whose glowing hues supply 
With simple grace the purple’s Tyrian dye. 


* The capital of the Corinthian pillar is carved, as is well known, 
in imitation of the acanthus. Mons. de Chateaubriand, as I have 
found since this Poem was written, has employed the same image 
in his Travels. 
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The ruined city sleeps in fragrant shade, 

Like the pale corpse of some Athenian maid, * 
Whose marble arms, cold brows, and snowy neck 
The fairest flowers of fairest climates deck, 

Meet types of her whose form their wreaths array, 
Of radiant beauty, and of swift decay. 

Advance, and wander on through crumbling halls, 
Through prostrate gates and ivied pedestals, 
Arches, whose echoes now no chariots rouse, 
Tombs, on whose summits goats undaunted browse. 
See where yon ruined wall on earth reclines, 
Through weeds and moss the half-seen painting shines, 
Still vivid midst the dewy cowslips grows, 

Or blends its colours with the blushing rose. 

Thou lovely, ghastly scene of fair decay, 

In beauty awful, and midst horrors gay, 

Renown more wide, more bright shall gild thy name, 
Than thy wild charms or fearful doom could claim. 
Immortal spirits, in whose deathless song 

Latium and Athens yet their reign prolong, 

And from their thrones of fame and empire hurled, 
Still sway the sceptre of the mental world, 

You in whose breasts the flames of Pindus beamed, 
Whose copious lips with rich persuasion streamed, 
Whose minds unravelled nature’s mystic plan, 

Or traced the mazy labyrinth of man: 

Bend, glorious spirits, from your blissful bowers, 
And broidered couches of unfading flowers, 

While round your locks the Elysian garlands blow 
With sweeter odours, and with brighter glow. 
Once more, immortal shades, atoning Fame 
Repair the honours of each glorious name. 

Behold Pompeii’s opening vaults restore 

The long-lost treasures of your ancient lore, 

The vestal radiance of poetic fire, 

The stately buskin and the tuneful lyre, 

The wand of eloquence, whose magic sway 

The spel acer and the swords of earth obey, 


* It is the custom of the modern Greeks to adorn corpses pro- 
fusely with flowers. 
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And every mighty spell, whose strong control 

Could nerve or melt, could fire or soothe the’soul. 
And thou, sad city, raise thy drooping head, 

And share the honours of the glorious dead. 

Had fate reprieved thee till the frozen North 

Poured in wild swarms its hoarded millions forth, 

Till blazing cities marked where Albion trod, 

Or Europe quaked beneath the scourge of God,* 

No lasting wreath had graced thy funeral pall, 

No fame redeemed the horrors of thy fall. 

Now shall thy deathless memory live entwined 

With all that conquers, rules, or charms the mind. 

Each lofty thought of Poet or of Sage, 

Each grace of Vir gil’s lyre or Tully’ S page. 

Like theirs whose | genius consecrates thy tomb, 

Thy fame shall snatch from time a greener bloom, 

Shall spread where’er the Muse has rear’d her throne, 

And live renowned in accents yet unknown ; 

Earth’s utmost bounds shall join the glad acclaim, 

And distant Camus bless Pompeii’s name. 


* The well-known name of Attila. 
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THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 


[Henry the Fourth, on his accession to the French crown, was op- 
posed by a large part of his subjects under the Duke of Mayenne, with 
the assistance of Spain and Savoy. In March, 1590, he gained a de- 
cisive victory over that party at Ivry. Before the battle, he addressed 
his troops, “ My children, if you lose sight of your colours, rally to my 
white plume—you will always find it in the path to honour and glory.” 
His conduct was answerable to his promise. Nothing could resist his 
impetuous valour, and the leaguers underwent a total and bloody de- 
feat. In the midst of the rout, Henry followed, erying—‘ Save the 
French!” and his clemency added a number of the enemies to his own 
army.—Aikin’s Biographical Dicionary.| 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glo- 

ries are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and the dance, 

Through thy cornfields green and sunny vines, oh! plea- 
sant land of France. 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters, 

Again let rapture light ae eyes of all y mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of 
war ; 

Wurrah! hurrah! for Ivry and King Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
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With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish 

; spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 

land, 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, pumacnaen in his hand; 

And as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s em- 
purpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for his own holy name and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest ; 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and 
high. . 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to 
wing 

Down all ‘our line, in deafening shout, “ God save our lord, 
the King.” 

“ And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may— 

lor never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray— 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to- day the helmet of Navarre.’ 


Tlurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring cul- 
verin ! 3 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now upon them with the lance! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spearsin rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- 
white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 
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Now, God be praised, the day is ours! Mayenne hath 

turned his rein, 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter, the Flemish Count is 
slain 

- Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 
gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags and . 
cloven mail ; 

And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 

‘““Remember St. Batholomew,” was passed from man to 
man ; 

But out spake gentle Henry then, “ No Frenchman is my 
foe ; ! 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren 
ao: ‘ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre. 


Ho! maidens of Vienna,—ho! matrons of Luzerne, 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the league, look that your arms be 
bright ; 

rea burghers of St. Génévieve, keep watch and ward to- 
night ; | 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise and the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to. his holy name from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 
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THE ARMADA. 


Artenp, all ye who list to hear 
Our noble England’s praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds 

- She wrought in ancient days, - 

When that great fleet invincible 
Against her bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, 
The stoutest hearts of Spain. 


It was about the lovely close 
Of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship 
Full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, 
Beyond Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves, 
Lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, 
By God’s especial grace ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, 
Had held her close in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun 
Was placed along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof 
Of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing bark put out 
To pry along the coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur 
Rode inland many a post. 
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With his white hair unbonneted, 
The stout old sheriff comes ; 

Before him march the halberdiers ; ; 
Before him sound the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market cross 
Make clear an ample space ; 

For there behooves him to set up 
The standard of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, 
And gaily dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind 
The royal blazon swells. _ 

Look how the Lion of the sea 
Lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw 
Treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, 
On that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, 
And Cesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt 
In wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws 
The princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flag-staff deep, Sir Knight: 
Ho! scatter flowers, fair maids : 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: 
Ho! gallants, draw your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; 
Ye breezes, waft her wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, | 
The banner of our pride. 


The freshening breeze of eve unfurled 
That banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed 
That haughty scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, 
And on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er hath been 
Nor e’er again shall be. 
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From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, 
From Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright 
And busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west 
The ghastly war-flame spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone: 
It shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, 
Along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, 
Those twinkling points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock 
On Tamar’s glittering waves : 

The rugged miners poured to war 
From Mendip’s sunless caves : 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, 

- The fiery herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, 
The rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night 
Rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse 
Had met on Clifton down; 


‘The sentinel on Whitehall gate 


Looked forth into the night, - 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill 
The streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar 
The death-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, 
The royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates 
Arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed 
From all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower 
Pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames 
Sent back a louder cheer : 
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And from the furthest wards was heard 
The rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags 
Rushed down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, 
And louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round 
The horse came spurring in: 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath 
The warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall 
The gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills 
Flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor | 
They started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause 
Untired they ‘bounded still : 
_ All night from tower to tower they sprang ; 
They sprang from hill to hill : 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag 
O’er Darwin’s rocky dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven 
The stormy hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze 
On Malvern’s lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind 
The Wrekin’s crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth 
On Ely’s stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms 
O’er all the boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces 
The sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on 
O’er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned 
On Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused 


The burghers of Carlisle. 
POG Oe ee ome we ee 
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THE CAVALIER’S MARCH TO LONDON. 


To horse! to horse! brave cavaliers ! 
To horse for church and crown ! 
Strike, strike your tents! snatch up your spears! 
And ho for London town! 
The imperial harlot, doomed a prey 
To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From all her hundred spires. 
i 
‘The Strand resounds with maiden’s shrieks 
' ‘The ’Change with merchant’s sighs, 
And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 
And tears in iron eyes; 
And, pale with fasting and with fright, 
Each Puritan committee 
Hath summoned forth to prayer and fight 
The Roundheads of the city. 


And soon shall London’s sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum, 

And London’s dames, in wilder fear, 
Shall ery, Alack! They come! 

Fling the fascines ;—tear up the spikes ; 
And forward, one and all. 

Down, down with all their train-band pikes, 
Down with their mud-built wall. 


Quarter ?—F oul fall your whining noise, 
Ye recreant spawn of fraud ! 

No quarter ! Think on Strafford, boys. 
No quarter! Think on Laud. 
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What ho! The craven slaves retire. 
On! Trample them to mud, 

No quarter! Charge.—No quarter! 
No quarter! Blood! blood! blood ! 


Where next? In sooth there lacks no witch, 
Brave lads, to tell us where, 
Sure London’s sons be passing rich, © 
Her daughters wondrous fair : 
And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board’s derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet precisian. 


Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 
Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people : 

Till the tired hangman, in despair, 
Shall curse his blunted shears, 

And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 
Around their leathern ears. 


We'll hang, above his own Guildhat), 
The city’s grave Recorder, 

And on the den of thieves we’ll fall, 
Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law ; 

In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 
That strangers must withdraw. 


Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 
We'll build a glorious pyre, 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shall perish, cheek by jowl, 
Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The colonel’s canting muster-roll 
The chaplain’s dog-eared Bible. 
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We'll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where England’s pest expires, 

And lead along the dance’s maze 
The beauties of the friars : 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 
And joy in every soul. 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 
And crown the largest bowl. 


And as with nod and laugh ye sip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 
The wink of invitation ; 
Drink to those names,—those glorious names,— 
Those names no time shall sever,— 
Drink, in a draught as deep as Thames, 
Our church and king for ever! 


LAYS 
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LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


PREFACE. 


THAT what is called the history of the kings and early 
consuls of Rome is to a great extent fabulous, few scholars 
have, since the time of Beaufort, ventured to deny. It is 
certain that, more than three hundred and sixty years after 
the date ordinarily assigned for the foundation of the city, 
the public records were, with scarcely an exception, destroyed 
by the Gauls. It is certain that the oldest annals of the 
commonwealth were compiled more than a century and a 
half after the destruction of the records. It is certain, 
therefore, that the great Latin writers of a later period did 
not possess those materials, without which a trustworthy 
account of the infancy of the republic could not possibly be 
framed. They own, indeed, that the chronicles to which 
they had access were filled with battles that were never 
fought and consuls that were never inaugurated; and we 
have abundant proof that, in those chronicles, events of the 
greatest importance, such as the issue of the war with Por- 
sena, and the issue of the war with Brennus, were grossly 
misrepresented. Under these circumstances a wise man — 
will lock with great suspicion on the legend which has come 
down to us. He will, perhaps, be inclined to regard the 
princes who are said to have founded the civil and religious 
institutions of Rome, the son of Mars, and the husband of 
Higeria, as mere mythological personages, of the same class 
with Perseus and Ixion. . As he draws nearer and nearer to 
the confines of authentic history, he will become less and 
less hard of belief. He will admit that the most important 
parts of the narrative have some foundation in truth. But 
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he will distrust almost all the details, not only because they 
seldom rest on any solid evidence, but also because he will 
constantly detect in them, even when they are within the 


limits of physical possibility, that peculiar character, more _ 


easily understood than defined, which distinguishes the 
creations of the imagination from the realities of the world 
in which we live. 

The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical 
than anything else in Latin literature. The loves of the 
Vestal and the God of War, the cradle laid among the reeds 
of Tiber, the fig tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin. 
the recognition, the fratricide, the rape.of the Sabines, the 
death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostilius, the struggle 
of Mettus Curtius through the marsh, the women rushing 
with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers 
and their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa and the 
Nymph by the well in the sacred grove, the fight of the 
three Romans and the three Albans, the purchase of the 
Sibylline books, the crime of Tullia, the simulated madness 
of Brutus, the ambiguous reply of the Delphian oracle to 
the Tarquins, the wrongs of Lucretia, the heroic actions of 
Horatius Cocles, of Sceevola, and of Cleelia, the battle of 
Regillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the fall of 
Cremera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the still more 
touching story of Virginia, the wild legend about the drain- 
ing of the Alban lake, the combat between Valerius Corvus 


and the gigantic Gaul, are among the many instances which © 


will at once suggest themselves to every reader. 

In the narrative of Livy, who was a man of fine imagina- 
tion, these stories retain much of their genuine character. 
Nor could even the tasteless Dionysius distort and mutilate 
them into mere prose. The poetry shines, in spite of him, 
through the dreary pedantry of his eleven books. It is 
discernible in the most tedious and in the most superficial 
modern works on the early times of Rome. It enlivens the 
dulness of the Universal History, and gives a charm to the 
most meager abridgments of Goldsmith. 

Kiven in the age of Plutarch there were discerning men 
who rejected the popular account of the foundation of Rome, 
because that account appeared to them to have the air, not 
of a history, but of a romance or a drama. Plutarch, who 
vas displeased at their incredulity, had nothing better ta 
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say in reply to their arguments than that chance sometimes 
turns poet, and produces trains of events not to be dis- 
tinguished from the most elaborate plots which are con- 
structed by art.* But though the existence of a poetical 
element in the early history of the Great City was detected 
so many ages ago, the first critic who distinctly saw from 
what source that poetical element had been derived was 
James Perizonius, one of the most acute and learned critics 
of the seventeenth century. His theory, which, in his own 
age, attracted little or no notice, was revived in the present 
generation by Niebuhr, a man who would have been the 
first writer of his time, if his talent for communicating 
truths had borne any proportion to his talent for investi- 
gating them. It has been adopted by several eminent 
scholars of our own country, particularly by the Bishop of 
St. David’s, by Professor Malden, and by the lamented Ar- 
nold. It appears to be now generally received by men con- 
versant with classical antiquity; and indeed it rests on such 
strong proofs, both internal and external, that it will not be 
easily subverted. <A popular exposition ‘of this theory and 
of the evidence by which it is supported may not be without 
interest even for readers who are unacquainted with the an- 
cient languages. 

The Latin literature which has come down to us is of 
later date than the commencement of the second Punic war, 
and consists almost exclusively of words fashioned on Greek 
models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, lyric, and dra- 
matic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin epic poetry is 
the feeble echo of the Iliad and Odyssey. The best Latin 
eclogues are imitations of Theocritus. The plan of the most 
finished didactic poem in the Latin tongue was taken from 
Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are bad copies of the master- 
pieces of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies are 
free translations from Demophilus, Menander, and Apollo- 


* "Yxonrov piv evtots eott To dgapartkoy cat mracpar woes ‘ov det b€ amiorere, 
rnv roxnv dpdvras, otwy notnnatwv dnprovpyos ecrt.—Plut. Rom. viii. 
This remarkable passage has been more grossly misinterpreted 
than any other in the Greek language, where the sense was 
so obvious. The Latin version of Cruserius, the French version 
of Amyot, the old English version by several hands, and the later 
English version by Langhorne, are all equally destitute of every 
trace of the meaning of the original. None of the translators 
saw even that rompya isa poem. They all render it an event. 
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dorus. The Latin philosophy was borrowed, without altera. 
tion, from the Portico and the Academy; and the great 
Latin orators constantly proposed to themselves as patterns 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Lysias. 


But there was an earlier Latin literature, a literature 


truly Latin, which has wholly perished—which had, indeed, 
almost wholly perished long before those whom we are in 
the habit of regarding as the greatest Latin writers were 
born. That literature abounded with metrical romances, 
such as are found in every country where there is much cu- 
riosity and intelligence, but little reading and writing. All 
human beings, not utterly savage, long for some information 
about past times, and are delighted by narratives which pre- 
sent pictures to the eye of the mind. But it is only in very 
enlightened communities that books are readily accessible. 
Metrical composition, therefore, which, in a highly civilized 
nation, is.a mere luxury, is, in nations "imperfectly civilized, 
almost a necessary of life, and is valued less on account of 
the pleasure which it gives to the ear than on account of the 
help which it gives to the memory. A man who can invent 
or embellish an interesting story, and put it into a form 
which others may easily retain in their recollection, will 
always be highly esteemed by a people eager for amusement 
and information, but destitute of libraries. Such is the 
origin of ballad-poetry, a gpecies of composition which 
scarcely ever fails to spring up and flourish in every society, 


at a certain point in the progress towards refinement. Ta- 


citus informs us that songs were the only memorials of the 
past which the ancient Germans possessed. We learn from 
Lucan and from Ammianus Marcellinus, that the brave 
actions of the ancient Gauls were commemorated in the 


verses of Bards. During many ages, and through many 


revolutions, minstrelsy retained its influence over both the 
Teutonic and the Celtic race. The vengeance exacted by 
the spouse of Attila for the murder of Siegfried was cele- 
brated in rhymes, of which Germany is still justly proud 
The exploits of Athelstane were commemorated by the 
snglo-Saxons, and those of Canute by the Danes, in rude 
poems, of which a few fragments have come down to us. 
The chants of the Welsh harpers preserved, through ages 
of darkness, a faint and doubtful memory of Arthur. In 
the highlands of Scotland may still be gleaned some reliquy 
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of the old songs about Cuthullin and Fingal. ‘The long 
struggle of the Servians against the Ottoman power was 
recorded in lays full of martial spirit. We learn from Her- 
_rera that, when a Peruvian Inca died, men of skill were 
appointed to celebrate him in verses which all the people 
learned by heart, and sang in public on days of festival. 
The feats of Kurroglou, the great freebooter of Turkistan, 
recounted in ballads composed by himself, are known in 
every village of Northern Persia. Captain Beechey heard 
the bards of the Sandwich Islands recite the heroic achieve- 
ments of Tamehameha, the most illustrious of their kings. 
Mungo Park found in the heart of Africa a class of singing 
men, the only annalists of their rude tribes, and heard them 
tell the story of the great victory which Damel, the negro 
prince of the Jaloffs, won over Abdulkader, the Mussulman 
tyrant of Foota Torra. ‘This species of poetry attained a 
high degree of excellence among the Castilians, before they 
began to copy Tuscan patterns. It attained a still higher 
degree of excellence among the English and the Lowland 
Scotch, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. But it reached its full perfection in ancient Greece; 
for there can be doubt that the great Homeric poems are 
generically ballads, though widely indeed distinguished 
from all other ballads, and, indeed, from almost all other 
human compositions, by transcendent merit. 

As it is agreeable to general experience that, at a certain 
stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry should flourish, 
so it is also agreeable to general experience that, at a subse- 
quent stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry should 
be undervalued and neglected. Knowledge advances: man- 
ners change: great foreign models of composition are studied 
and imitated. The phraseology of the old minstrels be- 

~ comes obsolete. - Their versification, which, having received 
its laws only from the ear, abounds in irregularities, seems 
jicentious and uncouth. Their simplicity appears beggarly 
when compared with the quaint forms and gaudy colouring 
of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. ‘The ancient lays, 
unjustly despised by the learned and polite, linger for a time 
in the memory of the vulgar, and are at length too often 
iretrievably lost. We cannot wonder that the ballads of 
Rome should have altogether disappeared, when we remem: 
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ber how very narrowly, in spite of the invention of printing, 
those of our own country and those of Spain escaped the 
same fate. There is, indeed, little doubt that oblivion 
covers many English songs equal to any that were published — 
by Bishop Percy, and many Spanish songs as good as the 
best of those which have been so happily translated by Mr. 
Lockhart. Highty years ago England possessed only one 
tattered copy of Childe Waters and Sir Cauline, and Spain 
only one tattered copy of the noble poem of the Cid. The 
snuff of a candle, or a mischievous dog, might in a moment 
have deprived the world for ever of any of those fine com- 
positions. Sir Walter Scott, who united to the fire of a 
great poet the minute curiosity and patient diligence of a 
great antiquary, was but just in time to save the precious 
reliques of the Minstrelsy of the Border. In Germany, the 
lay of the Nibelungs had been long utterly forgotten, when, 
in the eighteenth century, it was, for the first time, printed 
from a manuscript in the old library of a noble family. In 
truth, the only people who, through their whole passage 
from simplicity to the highest civilization, never for a mo- 
ment ceased to love and admire their old ballads, were the 
Greeks. 

That the early Romans should have had ballad-poetry, 
and that this poetry should have perished, is, therefore, not 
strange. It would, on the contrary, have been strange if it 
had not come to pass; and we should be justified in pro- 
nouncing them highly probable, even if we had no direct 
evidence on the subject. But we have direct evidence of 
unquestionable authority. 

Ennius, who flourished in the time of the Second Punig 
War, was regarded in the Augustan age as the father of 
Latin poetry. He was, in truth, the father of the second 
school of Latin poetry,—of the only school of which the 
works have descended to us. But from Ennius himself we 
learn that there were poets who stood to him in the same 
‘relation in which the author of the romance of Count Alar- 
cos stood to Garcilaso, or the author of the “ Lytell Geste 
of Robin Hode” to Lord Surrey. Ennius speaks of verses 
which the Fauns and the Bards were wont to chant in the 
old time, when none had yet studied the graces of speech, 
when none had yet climbed the peaks sacred to the Goddesses 
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of Grecian song. ‘ Where,”’ Cicero mournfully asks, “ are 
those old verses now ?”’* 

Contemporary with Ennius was Quintus Fabius Pictor, 
the earliest of the Roman annalists. His account of the 
infancy and youth of Romulus and Remus has been pre- 
served by Dionysius, and contains a very remarkable refer- 
ence to the old Latin poetry. Fabius says that, in his time, 
his countrymen were still in the habit of singing ballads 
about the Twins. ‘“ Even in the hut of Faustulus,’”’—so 
these old lays appear to have run,—“ the children of Rhea 
and Mars were, in port and in spirit, not like unto swine- 
herds or cowherds, but such that men might well guess them 
to be of the blood of kings and gods.”’f . 


* «Quid? Nostri veteras versus ubi sunt ? 
~ « « e » *Quos olim Fauni vatesque canchant, 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.’ ”’ 
Cic. in Bruto. cap. xviii. 


The Muses, it should be observed, are Greek divinities. The 
Italian Goddesses of verse were the Camcene. At a later period, 
the appellations were used indiscriminately; but in the age of 
Ennius there was probably a distinction. In the epitaph of Ne- 
vius, who was the representative of the old Italian school of poetry, 
the Camcenez, not the Muses, are represented as grieving for the 
loss of their votary. The ‘‘Musarum scopuli” are evidently the 
peaks of Parnassus. 

Sealiger, in a note on Varro (De Lingua Latina, lib. vi.), sug- 
gests, with great ingenuity, that the Fauns, who were represented 
by the superstition of later ages as a race of monsters, half gods 
and half brutes, may really have been a class of men who exer- 
cised in Latium, at a very remote period, the same functions 
which belonged to the Magians in Persia, and to the Bards ir 
Gaul. 

T Oc de dvdpwePevres ytvovrat, kara re Aiwory nopgdns Kat Poovnparos oyxoy, 
ov avopopfois kat Bovxodots EorkuTEs, add’ otovs av Tes Aztwoste TOUS Ex BactAELov 


TE GvYTAS YEvovs, Kat axo dvipovayv onopas yeveadat voutCopsvous, ws ev Trois 
marptots vavots v0 ‘Pwpatwy ert xat vova derat.— Dion, Hal. i. 79. This 


passage has sometimes been cited as if Dionysius had been 
speaking in his own person, and had, Greek as he was, been so 
industrious or so fortunate as to discover some valuable remains 
of that early Latin poetry which the greatest Latin writers of his 
age regretted as hepelessly lost. Such a supposition is highly 
improbable ; and indeed it seems clear from the context that Dio- 
wysius, as Reiske and other editors evidently thought, was merely 
quoting from Fabius Pictor. The whole passage has the air of an 
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Cato the Censor, who also lived in the days of the Second 
Punic War, mentioned this lost literature in his lost work 
on the antiquities of his country. Many ages, hé said, be- 


extract from an ancient chronicle, and is introduced by the words, 
Kotvros nev daBt0g 6 Tixrwp deybpevos, rnoe ypadet. 

Another argument may be urged which seems to deserve consi- 
deration. The author of the passage in question mentions a 
thatched hut which, in his time, stood between Mount Palatine 
and the Circus. This hut, he says, was built by Romulus, an 
was constantly kept in repair at the public charge, but never in 
any respect embellished. Now, in the age of Dionysius there cer- 
tainly was at Rome a thatched hut, said to have been that of Ro- 
mulus. But this hut, as we learn from Vitruvius, stood, not near 
the Circus, but in the Capitol. (Vit. ii. 1.) If, therefore, we 
understand Dionysius to speak in his own person, we can recon- 
cile his statement with that of Vitruvius only by supposing that 
there were at Rome, in the Augustan age, two thatched huts, both 
believed to have been built by Romulus, and both carefully 
repaired, and held in high honour. The objections to such a sup- 
position seem to be strong. Neither Dionysius nor Vitruvius 
speaks of more than one such hut. Dio Cassius informs us that 
twice, during the long administration of Augustus, the hut of Ro- 
mulus caught fire, (xlviii. 43. liv. 29.) Had there been two such 
huts, would he not have told us of which he spoke? An English 
historian would hardly give an account of a fire at Queen’s College 
without saying whether it was at Queen’s College, Oxford, or at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Marcus Seneca, Macrobius, and 
Conon, a Greek writer from whom Photius has made large extracts, 
mention only one hut of Romulus, that inthe Capitol. (If. Seneca. 
Contr. 1.6; Macrobius, Sal. 1.15; Photius. Bibl. 186.) Ovid, Pe- 
tronius, Valerius Maximus, Lucius Seneca, and St. Jerome, men- 
tion only one hut of Romulus without specifying the site. (Ovid, 
Fastt, iii. 183, Petronius, Fragm.; Val. Max.iv. 4; LD. Seneca, Con- 
solatio ad Helviam; D. Hieron. ad Paulinianum de Didymo. 

The whole difficulty is removed, if we suppose that Dionysius 
was merely quoting Fabius Pictor. Nothing is more probable 
than that the cabin which in the time of Fabius stood near the Cir- 
cus, might, long before the age of Augustus, have been transported 
to the Capitol, as the place fittest, by reason both of its safety and 
of its sanctity, to contain so precious a relic. 

The language of Plutarch confirms this hypothesis. He de- 
scribes, with great precision, the spot where Romulus dwelt be- 
tween the Palatine Mount and the Circus; but he says not a word 
implying that the dwelling was still to be seen there. Indeed, 
his expressions imply that it was no longer there. The evidence 
of Solinus is still more to the point. He, like Plutarch, describes 
the spot where Romulus had resided, and says expressly that the 
hut had been there, but that, in his time, it was there no longer. 
The site, it is certain, was well remembered; and probably re 
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fore his time, there were ballads in praise of illustrious men; 
and these ballads it was the fashion for the guests at ban- 
guets to sing in turn while the piper played. “Would,” 
exclaims Cicero, ‘that we still had the old ballads of which 
Cato speaks !’* 

Valerius Maximus gives us exactly similar information, 
without mentioning his authority, and observes that the an- 
cient Roman ballads were probably of more benefit to the 
young than all the lectures of the Athenian schools, and that 
‘to the influence of the national poetry were to be ascribed 
the virtues of such men as Camillus and Fabricius. 

Varro, whose authority on all questions connected with 
the antiquities of his country is entitled to the greatest re- 
spect, tells us that at banquets it was once the fashion for 
boys to sing, sometimes with and sometimes without instru- 
mental music, ancient ballads in praise of men of former 
times. These young performers, he observes, were of un- 
blemished character, a circumstance which he probably 
mentioned because, among the Greeks, and indeed in his 
time among the Romans also, the morals of singing boys 
were in no high repute.{ 

The testimony of Horace, though given incidentally, con- 
firms the statements of Cato, Valerius Maximus, and Varro. 


tained its old name, as Charing Cross and the Haymarket have 
done. This is probably the explanation of the words, ‘‘ casa 
Romuli” in Victor’s description of the Tenth Region of Rome, 
under Valentinian. 

* Cieero refers twice to this important passage in Cato’s Anti- 
quities :—‘‘ Gravissimus auctor in ‘ Originibus’ dixit Cato, morem 
apud majores hunc epularum fuisse, ut deinceps, qui accubarent, 
canerent ad tibiam clarorum virorum laudes atque virtutes. Ex 
quo perspicuum est, et cantus tum fuisse rescriptos vocum sonis, 
et carmina,”—Tuse, Quest. iv. 2. Again: ‘*Utinam exstarent 
illa carmine qus multis seeculis ante suam setatem in epulis esse 
cantitata a singulis convivis de clarorum virorum laudibus in 
‘Originibus’ scriptum reliquit Cato.”—Brutus. cap. xix. 

+ ‘‘Majores natu in conviviis ad tibias egregia superiorum 
opera carmine comprehensa pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda juven- 
tutem alacriorum redderent. . . . . Quas Athenas, quam 
scholam, que alienigena studia huic domestice discipline pretu- 
lerim? Inde oriebantur Camilli, Scipiones, Fabricii, Marcelli, 
Fabii.”— Val. Maz. ii. 1. 

t ‘In conviviis pueri modesti ut cantarent carmina antiqua, in 
quibus laudes erant majorum, et assa voce, et cum tibicine,”— 
Nonius, Assa voce pro sola. 


Ce 
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The poet predicts that, under the peaceful administration of 
Augustus, the Romans will, over their full goblets, sing tc 
the pipe, after the fashion of their fathers, the deeds of brave 
yaptene and the ancient legends touching the origin of 
the city.* 

The proposition, then, that Rome had ballad- -poetry is not 
merely in itself highly probable, but it is fully proved by 
direct evidence of the greatest weight. 

This proposition being established, it becomes easy to 


understand why the early history of the city is unlike 


almost everything else in Latin literature—native where 
almost everything else is borrowed, imaginative where almost 
everything else is prosaic. We can scarcely hesitate to pro- 
nounce that the magnificent, pathetic, and truly national 
legends, which present so striking a contrast to all that sur- 
rounds them, are broken and defaced fragments of that early 
poetry which, even in the age of Cato the Censor, had be- 
come antiquated, and of which Tully had never heard a line. 

That this poetry should have been suffered to perish will 
not appear strange when we consider how complete was the 
triumph of the Greek genius over the public mind of Italy. 
It is probable that, at an early period, Homer, Archilochus, 
and Herodotus, furnished some hints to the Latin minstrels :} 
but it was not till after the war with Pyrrhus that the 
poetry of Rome began to put off its old Ausonian character. 
The transformation was soon consummated. The conquered, 
says Horace, led captive the conquerors. It was precisely at 
the time at which the Roman people rose to unrivalled poli- 
tical ascendancy, that they stooped to pass under the intel- 
Jectual yoke. It was precisely at the time at which the 
sceptre departed from Greece that the empire of her lan- 
guage and of her arts became universal and despotic. Tha 


revolution indeed was not effected without a struggle. No 


* « Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacris, 
Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matronisque nostris, 
Rite Deos prius apprecati, 
Virtute functos, MORE PATRUM, duces, 
Lydis remixto carmine tibiis, 
Trojamque, et Anchisen, et alm 
Progeniem Veneri canemus.” 
Carm. iv. 51. 
ft See the Preface to the Lay of the Battle of Regillus. 
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vius seems to have been the last of the ancient line of poets. 
Ennius was the founder of a new dynasty. Nevius cele- 
brated the first Punic War in Saturnian verse, the old na- 
tional verse of Italy.* Ennius sang the Second Punic War 


* Cicero speaks highly in more than one place of this poem of 
Nevius; Ennius sneered at it, and stole from it. 

As to the Saturnian measure, see Herman’s Elementa Doctrinaz 
Metrica, ili. 9. 

The Saturnian line consisted of two parts. The first was a 
catalectic dimeter iambic; the second was composed of three 
trochees. But the license taken by the early Latin poets seems 
to have been almost boundless. . The most perfect Saturnian line 
which has been preserved by the grammarians was the work, not 
of a professional artist, but of an amateur ; 


‘¢Dabunt malum Metelli Neevio poets.” 


There has been much difference of opinion among learned men 
respecting the history of this measure. That it is the same with 
a Greek measure used by Archilochus is indisputable.. (Bentley, 
Phalaris, xi.) But in spite of the authority of Terentianus Mau- 
rus, and of the still higher authority of Bentley, we may venture 
to doubt whether the coincidence was not fortuitous, We con- 
stantly find the same rude and simple numbers in different coun- 
tries, under circumstances which make it impossible to suspect 
that there has been imitation on either side. Bishop Heber heard 
the children of a village in Bengal singing ‘* Radha, Radha,” to 
the tune of ‘“‘My boy Billy.” Neither the Castilian nor the Ger- 
man minstrels of the middle ages owed anything to Paros or to 
ancient Rome, Yet both the poem of the Cid and the poem of the 
Nibelungs contain many Saturnian verses; as,— 


‘¢Estas nuevas a mio Cid eran venidas.” 

‘*A milo dicen; a ti dan las orejadas.” 

‘‘Man modote michel wunder von Sifride sagen.” 
‘¢ Wa ich den kiinic vinde daz sol man mir sagen.” 


Indeed, there cannot be a more perfect Saturnian line than one 
which is sung in every English nursery— 


‘¢The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey ;” 


yet the author of this line, we may be assured, borrowed nothing 
from either Nevius or Archilochus. 

On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that, two or 
three hundred years before the time of Ennius, some Latin min 
strels may have visited Sybaris or Crotona, may have heard some: 
verses of Archilochus sung, may have been pleased with the metre, 
and may have introduced it at Rome. Thus much is certain, that 
the Saturnian measure, if not a native of Italy, was at least so 
early and so completely naturalized there that its foreign origin 
was forgotten. 

Bentley says, indeed +hat the Saturnian measure was first 
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in numbers borrowed from the Iliad. The elder poet, in. the 


epitaph which he wrote for himself, and which is a fine spe. 


cimen of the early Roman diction and versification, plain- 
tively boasted that the Latin language had died with him.* 
Thus, what to Horace appeared to be the first faint dawn of 
Roman literature, appeared to Nevius to be its hapless set- 
ting. In truth, one literature was setting and another 
dawning. 


brought from Greece into Italy by Nevius. But this is merely 
obiter dictum, to use a phrase common in our courts of law, and 
would not have been deliberately maintained by that incompara- 
ble critic, whose memory is held in reverence by all lovers of 
learning. The arguments which might be brought against Bent- 
ley’s assertion—for it is mere assertion, supported by no evidence 
—are innumerable. A few will suffice. 

1. Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Ennius. 
Ennius sneered at Nevius for writing on the First Punic War in 
verses such as the old ltalian bards used before Greek literature 
had been studied. Now, the poem of Nevius was in Saturnian 
verse. Is it possible that Ennius could have used such expres- 
sions, if the Saturnian verse had been just imported from Greece 
for the first time ? 

2. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Horace. 
‘«¢When Greece,” says Horace, ‘introduced her arts into our un- 
civilized country, those rugged Saturnian numbers passed away.” 
Would Horace have said this, if the Saturnian numbers had been 
imported from Greece just before the hexameter? 

3. Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Festus and 
of Aurelius Victor, both of whom positively say that the most 
ancient prophecies attributed to the Fauns were in Saturnian 
verse. 

4. Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Teren- 
tianus Maurus, to whom he has himself appealed. Terentianus 
Maurus does indeed say that the Saturnian measure, though be- 
lieved by the Romans from a very early period (‘‘credidit vetus- 


tas’) to be of Italian invention, was really borrowed from the 


Greeks. But Terentianus Maurus does not say that it was first 
borrowed by Nevius. Nay, the expressions used by Terentianus 
Maurus clearly imply the contrary; for how could the Romans 
have believed, from a very early period, that this measure was 
the indigenous production of Latium, if it was really brought over 
from Greece in an age of intelligence and liberal curiosity,—in 
the age which gave birth to Ennius, Plautus, Cato the Censor, 
and other distinguished writers? If Bentley’s assertion were 
correct, there could have been no more doubt at Rome about the 
Greek origin of the Saturnian measure than about the Greck 
origin of hexameters or Sapphics. . 
. Aulis Gellius, Woetes Aitice, i. 34. 
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The victory of the foreign taste was decisive : and indeed ~ 
we can hardly blame the Romans for turning away with 
eontempt from the rude lays which had delighted their 
fathers, and giving their whole admiration to the great pro- 
‘ductions of Greece. The national romances, neglected by 
the great and the refined whose education had been finished 
at Rhodes or Athens, continued, it may be supposed, during 
some generations, to delight the vulgar. While Virgil, in 
hexameters of exquisite modulation, described the sports of 
rustics, those rustics were still singing their wild Saturnian 
ballads.* It is not improbable that, at the time when Cicero 
lamented the irreparable loss of the poems mentioned by 
Cato, a search among the nooks of the Apennines, as active 
as the search which Sir Walter Scott made among the de- 
scendants of the mosstroopers of Liddesdale, might have 
brought to light many fine remains of ancient minstrelsy. 
No such search was made. The Latin ballads perished for 
ever. Yet discerning critics have thought that they could 
still perceive in the early history of Rome numerous frag- 
ments of this lost poetry, as the traveller on classic ground 
sometimes finds, built into the heavy wall of a fort or con- 
vent, a pillar rich with acanthus leaves, or a frieze where the 
Amazons and Bacchanals seem to live. The theatres and 
temples of the Greek and the Roman were degraded into 
the quarries of the Turk and the Goth. Even so did the 
old Saturnian poetry become the quarry in which a crowd of 
orators and annalists found the materials for their prose. 

It is not difficult to trace the process by which the old 
songs were transmuted into the form which they now wear. 
Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear to have been the 
intermediate links which connected the lost ballads with the 
histories now extant. From a very early period it was the 
usage that an oration should be pronounced over the remains 
of anoble Roman. The orator, as we learn from Polybius, 
was expected, on such an occasion, to recapitulate all the 
services which the ancestors of the deceased had, from the 
earliest time, rendered to the commonwealth. There can be 
little doubt that the speaker on whom this duty was im- 
posed would make use of all the stories suited to his pur- 
pose which were to be found in the popular lays Thera 


% See Servius, in Georg. ii. 385. 
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can be as little doubt that the family of an eminent man — 


would preserve a copy of the speech which had been pro- 
nounced over his corpse. The compilers of the early chro- 
nicles would have recourse to these speeches; and the great 


historians of a later period would have recourse to the - 


chronicles. 

It may be worth while to select a particular story, and to 
trace its probable progress through these stages. The de- 
scription of the migration of the Fabian house to Cremera 
is one of the finest of the many fine passages which lie thick 
in the earlier books of Livy. The Consul, clad in his mili- 
tary garb, stands in the vestibule of his house, marshalling 
his clan, three hundred and six fighting men, all of the 
same proud patrician blood, all worthy to be attended by the 
fasces and to command the legions. A sad and-anxious 
retinue of friends accompanies the adventurers through the 
streets; but the voice of lamentation is drowned by the 
shouts of admiring thousands. As the procession passes 
the Capitol, prayers and vows are poured forth, but in vain. 
The devoted band, leaving Janus on the right, marches to 
its doom through the Gate of Evil Luck. After achieving 
great deeds of valour against overwhelming numbers, all 
perish save one child, the stock from which the great Fabian 
race was destined again to spring, for the safety and glory 
of the commonwealth. That this fine romance, the details 
of which are so full of poetical truth, and so utterly desti- 
tute of all show of historical truth, came originally from 


some lay which had often been sung with great applause at 


banquets, is in the highest degree probable. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to imagine a mode in which the transmission might 
have taken place. The celebrated Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who died about twenty years before the First Punic 
War, and more than forty years before Ennius was born, is 
said to have been interred with extraordinary pomp. In 
the eulogy pronounced over his body all the great exploits 
of his ancestors were doubtless recounted and exaggerated. 
If there were then extant songs which gave a vivid and 
touching description of an event, the saddest and the most 
glorious in the long history of the Fabian house, nothing 
could be more natural than that the panegyrist should bor- 
row from such songs their finest touches, in order to adorn 
his speech. <A few generations later the songs would per: 


ea 
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haps be forgotten, or remembered only by shepherds and 
vine-dressers. But the speech would certainly be preserved 
in the archives of the Fabian nobles. Fabius Pictor would 
be well acquainted with a document so interesting to his 
personal feelings, and would insert large extracts from it in 
his rude chronicle. That chronicle, as we know, was the 
oldest to which Livy had access. Livy would at a glance 
distinguish the bold strokes of the forgotten poet from the 
dull and feeble narrative by which they were surrounded, 
would retouch them with a delicate and powerful pencil, and 
would make them immortal. 

That this might happen at Rome can scarcely be doubted ; 
for something very like this has happened in several coun- 
tries, and, among others, in our own. Perhaps the theory 
of Perizonius cannot be better iliustrated than by showing 
that what he supposes to have taken place in ancient times 
has, beyond all doubt, take place in modern times. 

‘‘ History,’ says Hume, with the utmost gravity, ‘has 
preserved some instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as 
from a specimen, we may form a conjecture of the rest.’ 
He then tells very agreeably the stories of Hlfleda and 
Elfrida; two stories which have a most suspicious air of 
romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their 
general character, some of the legends of early Rome. He 
cites, as his authority for these two tales, the chronicle of 
William of Malmesbury, who lived in the time of King 
Stephen. The great majority of readers suppose that the 
device by which Elfleda was substituted for her young mis- 
tress, the artifice by which Athelwold obtained the hand of 
Hlfrida, the detection of that artifice, the hunting party, and 
the vengeance of the amorous king, are things about which 
there is no more doubt than about the execution of Anne 
Boleyn, or the slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But, 
when we turn to William of Malmesbury, we find that 
Hume, in his eagerness to relate these pleasant fables, has 
overlooked one very important circumstance. William does 
indeed tell both the stories; but he gives us distinct notice 
that he does not warrant their truth, and that they rest on 
no better authority than that of ballads.* 


* «TInfamias quas post dicam magis resperserunt cantilens.” 
Hdgar appears to have been most mercilessly treated in the Anglo- 
Saxon ballads. He was the favourite of the monks; and the 
monks and minstrels were at deadly feud. 
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Such is the way in which these two well known tales have 
been handed down. ‘They originally appeared in a poetical 
form. They found their way from ballads into an old 
chronicle. The ballads perished; the chronicle remained. 


A great historian, some centuries after the ballads had been — ; 


altogether forgotten, consulted the chronicle. He was struck 
by the lively colouring of these ancient fictions; he trans- 
ferred them to his pages; and thus we find inserted, as 
unquestionable facts, in a narrative which is likely to last 
as long as the English tongue, the inventions of some min- 
strel whose works were probably never committed ‘to writing, 
whose name is buried in oblivion, and whose dialect has 
become obsolete. It must then be admitted to be possible, 
or rather highly probable, that the stories of Romulus and 
Remus, and of the Horatii and Curiatii, may have had a 
similar origin. | 

Castilian literature will furnish us with another parallel 
case. Mariana, the classical historian of Spain,-tells the 
story of the ill-starred marriage which the King Don Alonso 
brought about between the heirs of Carrion and the two 
daughters of the Cid. The Cid bestowed a princely dower 
on his sons-in-law. But the young men were base and 
proud, cowardly and cruel. They were tried in danger, 
and found wanting. They fled before the Moors, and once, 
when a lion broke out of his den, they ran and couched in 
an unseemly hiding-place. They knew that they were de- 
spised, and took counsel how they might be avenged. They 
parted from their father-in-law with many signs of love, and 
set forth on a journey with Dofia Elvira and Dofia Sol. In 
a solitary place the bridegrooms seized their brides, stripped 
them, scourged them, and departed, leaving them for dead. 
But one of the house of Bivar, suspecting foul play, had 
followed them in disguise. The ladies were brought back 
safe to the house of their father. Complaint was made to 
the king. It was adjudged by the Cortes that the dower 
given by the Cid should be returned, and that the heirs 
of Carrion together with one of their kindred should do bat- 
tle against three knights of the party of the Cid. The 
guilty youths would have declined the combat; but all their 
shifts were vain. They were vanquished in the lists, and 
for ever disgraced, while their injured wives were sought in 
warriage by great princes.* 


*Mariana, lib. x. cap. 4 
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Some Spanish writers have laboured to show, Ly an ex- 
amination of dates and circumstances, that this story is 
untrue. Such confutation was surely not needed; for the 
narrative is on the face of it a romance. How it found its 
way into Mariana’s history is quite clear. He acknowledges 
his obligations to the old chronicles, and had doubtless be- 
fore him the “Cronica del famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy Diez 
Campeador,’’ which had been printed as early as the year 
1552. He little suspected that all the most striking pas- 
sages in this chronicle were copied from a poem of the 
twelfth century, a poem of which the language and versifi- 
eation had long been obsolete, but which glowed with no 
common portion of the fire of the [liad. Yet such was the fact. 
More than a century and a half after the death of Mariana, 
this grand old ballad, of which one imperfect copy on parch- 
ment, four hundred years old, had been preserved at Bivar, 
was for the first time printed. Then it was found that 
every interesting circumstance of the story of the heirs of 
Carrion was derived by the eloquent Jesuit from a song of 
which he had never heard, and which was composed bya . 
minstrel whose very name had long been forgotten.* 

Such, or nearly such, appears to have been the process 
by which the lost ballad- -poetry of Rome was transformed 
into history. To reverse that process, to transform some por- 
tions of early Roman history back into the poetry out of 
which they were made, is the object of this work. 

In the following poems the author speaks, not in his own 
person, but in the persons of ancient minstrels who know 
only what a Roman citizen, born three or four hundred years 
before the Christian era, may be supposed to have known, 
and who are in nowise above the passions and prejudices of 
their age and country. To these imaginary pocts must be 
ascribed some blunders which are so obvious that it is unne- 
cessary to point them out. The real blunder would have been 
to represent these old poets as deeply versed in general his- 
tory, and- studious of chronological accuracy. To them 
must also be attributed the illiberal sneers at the Greeks, 


* See the account which Sanchez gives of the Bivar manuscript 
in the first volume of the Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas anteriores 
al Siglo XV. Part of the story of the lords of Carrion, in the 
poem of the Cid, has been translated by Mr. Frere in a manner 
above all praise. 
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the furious party spirit, the contempt for the arts of peace, 
the love of war for its own sake, the ungenerous exultation 
over the vanquished, which the reader will sometimes 
observe. To portray a Roman of the age of Camillus or 
Curius as superior to national antipathies, as mourning over | 
the devastation and slaughter by which empire and triumphs 
were to be won, as looking on human suffering with the sym- 
pathy of Howard, or as treating conquered enemies with the 
delicacy of the Black Prince, would be to violate all dramatic 
propriety. The old Romans had some great virtues,—forti- 
tude, temperance, veracity, spirit to resist oppression, respect 
for legitimate authority, fidelity in the observing of contracts, 
disinterestedness, ardent public spirit; but Christian charity 
and chivalrous generosity were alike unknown to them. 

It would have been obviously improper to mimic the 
manner of any particular age or country. Something has 
been borrowed, however, from our own old ballads, and 
more from Sir Walter Scott, the great restorer of our ballad- 
poetry. To the Iliad still greater obligations are due; and 
those obligations have been contracted with the less hesita- 
tion because there is reason to believe that some of the old 
Jatin minstrels really had recourse to that inexhaustible 
store of poetical images. 

It would have been easy to swell this little volume to a very 
considerable bulk, by appending notes filled with quotations ; 
but to a learned reader, such notes are not necessary ; for an 
unlearned reader they would have little interest; and the 
judgment passed both by the learned and by the unlearned 
on a work of the imagination will always depend much more 
on the general character and spirit of such a work than on 
minute details. 


SEORA TAU Bs 


THERE can be little doubt that among those parts of early 
Roman history which had a poetical origin was the legend 
of Horatius Cocles. We have several versions of the story, 
and these versions differ from each other in points of no small 
importance. Polybius, there is reason to believe, heard the 
tale recited over the remains of some Consul or Preetor 
descended from the old Horatian patricians; for he evidently 
introduces it as a specimen of the narratives with which the 
Romans were in the habit of embellishing their funeral 
oratory. It is remarkable that, according to his description, 
Horatius defended the bridge alone, and perished in the 
waters. According to the chronicles which Livy and Dio- 
nysius followed, Horatius had two companions, swam safe to 
shore, and was loaded with honours and rewards. 

These discrepancies are easily explained. Our own litera- 
ture, indeed, will furnish an exact parallel to what may have 
taken place at Rome. It is highly probable that the memory 
of the war of Porsena was preserved by compositions much 
resembling the two ballads which stand first in the Feliques 
of Ancient English Poetry. In both those ballads the English 
commanded by the Percy fight with the Scots, commanded 
by the Douglas. In one of the ballads, the Douglas is 
killed by a nameless English archer, and the Percy by a 
Scottish spearman : in the other, the Percy slays the Douglas 
in single combat, and is himself made prisoner. In the 
former, Sir Hugh Montgomery is shot through the heart 
by a Northumbrian bowman: in the latter, he is taken, 
and exchanged for the Percy. Yet both the ballads relate 
to the same event, and that an event which probably 

took place within the memory of persons who were alive 
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when both the ballads were made. One of the minstrels 
SUYS : 
‘¢Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe 

Call it the battell of Otterburn: 

At Otterburn began this spurne 

Upon a monnyn day. 

Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean: 

The Perse never went away.” 


The other poet sums up-the event in the following lines: 


‘¢ Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day ; 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy was lede away.” 


It is by no means unlikely that there were two old Roman 
lays about the defence of the bridge; and that, while the 
story which Livy has transmitted to us was preferred by the 
multitude, the other, which ascribed the whole glory to 
Horatius alone, may have been the favourite with the Hora- 
tian house. 

The following ballad is supposed to have been made about 
a hundred and twenty years after the war which it celebrates, 
and just before the taking of Rome by the Gauls. The 
author seems to have been an honest citizen, proud of the 
military glory of his country, sick of the disputes of factions, 
and much given to pining after good old times which had 
never really existed. The allusion, however, to the partial 
manner in which the public lands were allotted could proceed 
only from a plebeian ; and the allusion to the fraudulent sale 
of spoils marks the date of the poem, and shows that the 
poet shared in the general discontent with which the proceed- 
ings of Camillus, after the taking of Veii, were regarded. 

The penultimate syllable of the name Porsena has been 
shortened in spite of the authority of Niebuhr, who pro- 
nounces, without assigning any ground for his opinion, that 
Martial was guilty of a decided blunder in the line, 


‘¢ Hance spectare manum Porsena non potuit.” 


It is not easy to understand how any modern scholar, 
whatever his attainments may be,—and those of Niebuhr 
were undoubtedly immense,—can venture to pronounce that 
Martial did not know the quantity of a word which he must 
have uttered and heard uttered a hundred times before he 
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left school. Niebuhr seems also to have forgotten that 
Martial has fellow culprits to keep him in countenance. 
Horace has committed the same decided blunder; for he 
gives us, as a pure iambic line, 

‘¢ Minacis aut Etrusca Porsense manus.” 


Silius Italicus has repeatedly offended in the same way, as 
when he says, 


‘‘Cernitur effugiens ardentem Porsena dextram ;” 
and again, 
‘*Clusinum vulgus, cum, Porsena magne, jubebas.” 


A modern writer may be content to err in such company. 

Niebuhr’s supposition that each of the three defenders of 
the bridge was the representative of one of the three 
patrician tribes is both ingenious and probable, and has 
been adopted in the following poem. 


HORATIUS. 


A LAY MADE ABOUT THE YEAR OF THE OITY CCCLE. 


i 


Lars PorsEna of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 


2. 


Kast and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 

And tower and town and cottage 
Ilave heard the trumpet’s blast 
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Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


3. 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 


- From many a stately market-place; 


From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beach and pine, 
Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine ; 


4 


From lordly Volaterree, 
- Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old ; 
From seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


5. 


From the proud mart of Piss, 
Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders . 
Through corn, and vines, and flowers ; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


6. 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs, 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


~~ 
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fe 
But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


8. 


The harvests of Arretium 
This year old men shall reap ; 
This year young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This. year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing giris, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


9. 


here be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 
Kvening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, * 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


10. 

And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given : 
‘Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena, 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome, 


And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome.” 
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11. 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men: 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Ts met the great array, 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 


Ee. 


For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 


13. 


But by the yellow Tiber 

Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious champaign 

To Rome men took their flight. ~ 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways: 
A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days. 


14. 


For aged folk on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves. 
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15. 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath their weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 


16. 


Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 
For every hour some horseman came 


With tidings of dismay. 


17. 


To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote, 
In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain 


18. 


I wis, in all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 

But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith up rose the Consul, . 
Uprose the Fathers all; 

In haste they girded up their gowns, 
ne be them to the wall. 
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19. 


They held a council standing 
Before the River-gate ; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
Out spoke the Consul roundly : 
“The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, : 
Naught else can save the ‘town ” ie 


20. 


Just then a scout came flying, 4 
All wild with haste and fear : : — 
“To arms! to arms! Sir Consul; 
Lars Porsena is here.’ 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, : 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
- Rise fast along the sky. 


21. 


And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, - 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


22. 


And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
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But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaul. 


23. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Kach warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
-. On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the fourfold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 


24. 


Kast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name; 
And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame 


25. 

' But when the face of Sextus 
Was scen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
Hci all the town arose. 

On the-house-tops was no woman 
But spate towards him and hissed; 


No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 


26. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 

And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
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“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ?” 


27. 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate: 

‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods, 


28. 


‘¢ And for the tender mother 
‘Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


29. 


‘“¢ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, - 
With all the speed ye may; ~ 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?”’ 


30. 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius, 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
‘Lo, I will stand on thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And out spake strong Herminius, 
Of Titian blood was he: 
‘‘T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
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dl. 


‘‘ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

‘‘ As thou sayest, so let it be.”’ 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


32. 


Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers | 

In the brave days of old. 


33. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold; 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


4. 


Now, while the Three were tightening — 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe; 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow,. 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 
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39. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


36. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that mighty mass ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow pass ; 


o7. 

Aunus from green Tifernum, _ 

Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva’s mines; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


38. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And love him to the teeth ; 
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At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust, 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


39. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three; 
And Lausulus of Urgo 
The rover of the sea; 
_ And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields and slaughtered men 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


40. 


Herminius smote down Aruns ; 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

“Lie there,’’ he cried, ‘‘ fell pirate ! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 

41. 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard amongst the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that mighty mass, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass. 


42. 
But hark ! the cry is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide; 


39] 
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And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but he can wield. 


45. 


He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his, eye. 

Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way ?” 


44. 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; - 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful ery 

To see the red blood flow. 


45. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


46. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
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Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


af. 
On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
‘“‘ And see,” he cried, ‘‘ the welcome, 
Fair guest, that waits you here! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 


48 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Htruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


49, 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


50. 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried ‘ Forward !” 
And those before cried * Back 
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And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


51. 


Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 

Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 

_“ Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 
Now welcome to thy home! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away 4 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 


52. 


Thrice looked he on the city; 
Thrice looked he on the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. - 


3. 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied, 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius !”’ 
Loud cried the fathers all. 

“ Back, Lartius! back, Hermini ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall !” 


D4, 


Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 
Herminius darted back : 

And as they passed, beneath their tees : 
They felt the timbers crack. , 
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But when they turned their faces 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once mure 


50. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops - 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


56. 
And like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane ; 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 
- And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


o7. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“ Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

‘‘ Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
““ Now yield thee to our grace.” 


58. 
Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 


Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nanght spake he; 
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But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


59. 
‘Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide 


60. 
No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


61. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing ; ~ 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


62. 
Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place : 
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But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin.* 


63. 


“ Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus ; 
“‘ Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town !” 
‘‘ Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘‘ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


64. 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers | 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


65. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


® ‘Qur ladye bare upp her chinne.” 
Ballad of Childe Waters, 


‘¢ Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force ; 
* *% # % * *% ¥ 
Yet through good heart and our lady’s grace, 
At length he gaired the landing-place.” 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, I. 
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66. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old 


67. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 

_ For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 


68. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the ‘snow ; : 
When round the lonely cottage . 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


69. 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows; 
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70. 


When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


THE 


BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 


THe following poem is supposed to have been produced 
ninety years after the lay of Horatius. Some persons men- 
tioned in the lay of Horatius make their appearance again, 
and some appellations and epithets used in the lay of Hora- 
_tius have been purposely repeated; for, in an age of ballad- 
poetry, it scarcely ever fails to happen, that certain phrases 
come to be appropriated to certain men and things, and are 
regularly applied to those men and things by every minstrel. 
Thus we find both in the Homeric poems and in Hesiod, 
Buy ‘“Heaxnrneun, oo ead ’Aupvyvnets, Svaxroeos’ Agyeupovens, 
entamvaos @nBy, ‘Ensyns Sevex ‘NV%OWOLO- Thus, too, in our 
own national songs, Douglas is almost always the doughty 
Douglas: England is merry England: all the gold is red; 
and all the ladies are gay. 

The principal distinction between the lay of-Horatiusand . 
the lay of the Lake Regillus is, that the former is meant to — 
be purely Roman, while the latter, though national in its 
general spirit, has a slight tincture of Greek learning and 
of Greek superstition. The story of the Tarquins, as it has 
come down to us, appears to have been compiled from the 
works of several popular poets; and one, at least, of those’ 
poets appears to have visited the Greek colonies in Italy, if 
not Greece itself, and to have had some acquaintance with 
the works of Homer and Herodotus. Many of the most 
striking adventures of the house of Tarquin, till Lucretia 
makes her appearance, have a Greek character. The Tar- 
quins themselves are represented as Corinthian nobles of the 
great house of the Bacchiade, driven from the country by 
the tyranny of that Cypselus, the tale of whose strange es- 
cape Herodotus has related with incomparable simplicity 
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and liveliness.* Livy and Dionysius tells us that, when 
Tarquin the Proud was asked what was the best mode of 
governing a conquered city, he replied only by beating down 
with his staff all the tallest poppies in his garden.f This — 
is exactly what Herodotus, in the passage to which refer- 
. ence has already been made, relates of the counsel given to 
Periander, the son of Cypselus. The stratagem by which 
the town of Gabii is brought under the power of the Tar- 
quins is, again, obviously copied from Herodotus.t The 
embassy of the young Tarquins to the oracle at Delphi is 
just such a story as would be told by'a poet whose head 
was full of the Greek mythology; and the ambiguous an- 
swer returned by Apollo is in the exact style of the pro- 
phecies which, according to Herodotus, lured Croesus to 
destruction. ‘Then the character of the narrative changes. 
From the first mention of Lucretia to the retreat of Porsena 
nothing seems to be borrowed from foreign sources. The 
villany of Sextus, the suicide of his victim, the revolution, 
the death of the sons of Brutus, the defence of the bridge, 
Mucius burning his hand,§ Cloelia swimming through Tiber, 
seem to be all strictly Roman. But when we have done | 
with the Tuscan war, and enter upon the war with the 
Latines, we are again struck by the Greek air of the story. 
The battle of the Lake Regillus is in all respects a Homeric 
battle, except that the combatants ride astride on their 
horses, instead of driving chariots. The mass of fighting 
men is hardly mentioned. The leaders single each other 
out, and engage hand to hand. The great object of the 
watriors on both sides is, as in the Iliad, to obtain possession 
of the spoils and bodies of the slain; and several circum- 
stances are related which forcibly remind us of the great 
slaughter round the corpses of Sarpedon and Patroclus. 
But there is one circumstance which deserves especial 
notice. Both the war of Troy and the war of Regillus 
were caused by the licentious passions of young princes, who 


* Herodotus, v.92. Livy, i. 84. Dionysius, iii. 46. 

+ Livy, i. 54. Dionysius, iv. 56. 

{ Herodotus, iii. 154. Livy, i. 538. 

@ M. de Pouilly attempted, a hundred and twenty years ago, to 
prove that the story of Mucius was of Greek origin; but he was 
signally confuted by the Abbé Sallier. See the Mémoires del’ Aca 
dénue des Inscriptions, vi. 27, 66 
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were therefore peculiarly bound not to be spasing of their 
own persons in the day of battle. Now the conduct of 
Sextus at Regillus, as described by Livy, so exactly resem- 
bles that of Paris, as described at the beginning of the - 
third book of the Lliad, that it is difficult to believe the re- 
semblance accidental. Paris appears before the Trojan 
ranks, defying the bravest Greek to encounter him: 


Tpoow pev npomaytler’ AnsEardpos Oeoerdns, 
et ena ” Apystav mpoxan Geto Mavras aplorous, 
avtuscoy paxecacdas ev avy dnvoryte. 


Livy introduces Sextus in a similar manner: ‘ Ferocem 
juvenem Tarquinium, ostentantem se in prima exsulum 
acie.”’ Menelaus rushes to meet Paris. A Roman noble, 
eager for vengeance, spurs his horse towards Sextus. Both 
the guilty princes are instantly terror-stricken : : 


Tov 8° as ovy svonosy AnrsSavdpos Oeoscdns, 
Ev ANOUayoros Pavevta, xaTENMANYH Prov NTOP, 
ay 8’ exapay sus sOvos exabeto xnp adeswvar. 


“Tarquinius,’ says Livy, “retro in agmen suorum in- 
fenso cessit hosti.”’ If this be a fortuitous coincidence, it 
is one of the most extraordinary in literature. 

In the following poem, therefore, images and incidents 
have been borrowed, not merely without scruple, but on 
principle, from the incomparable battle-pieces of Homer. 

The popular belief at Rome, from an early period, seems 
to have been that the event of the great day of Regillus 
was decided by supernatural agency. Castor and Pollux, it 
was said, had fought, armed and mounted, at the head of 
the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards carried 
the news of the victory with incredible speed to the city. 
‘The well in the Forum at which they had alighted was 
pointed out. Near the well rose their ancient temple. A 
great festival was kept to their honour on the Ides of Quin- 
tilis, supposed to be the anniversary of the battle; and on 
that day sumptuous sacrifices were offered to them at the 
public charge. One spot on the margin of Lake Regillus 
was regarded during many ages with superstitious awe. A 
mark, resembling in shape a horse’s hoof, was discernible in 
the volcanic rock ; and this mark was believed to have been 
made by one of the celestial chargers. 
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How the legend originated, cannot now be ascertained : 
but we may easily imagine several ways in which it might 
have originated : nor is it at all necessary to suppose, with 
Julius Frontinus, that two young men were dressed up by 
the Dictator to personate the sons of Leda. It is probable 
that Livy is correct when he says that the Roman general, 
in the hour of peril, vowed a temple to Castor. If so, no- 
thing could be more natural than that the multitude should 
ascribe the victory tothe favour of the Twin Gods. When 
such was the prevailing sentiment, any man who chose to 
declare that, in the midst of the confusion and slaughter, he 
had seen two godlike forms on white horses scattering the 
Latines, would find ready credence. We know, indeed, that, 
in modern times, a very similar story actually found cre- 
dence among a people much more civilized than the Romans 
of the fifth century before Christ. A chaplain of Cortes, 
writing about thirty years after the conquest of Mexico, in 
an age of printing-presses, libraries, universities, scholars, 
logicians, jurists, and statesmen, had the face to assert that, 
in one engagement against the Indians, St. James had ap- 
peared on a gray horse at the head of the Castilian adven- 
turers. Many of these adventurers were living when this 
lie was printed. One of them, honest Bernal Diaz, wrote 
an account of the expedition. He had the evidence of his 
own senses against the chaplain’s legend; but he seems to 
have distrusted even the evidence of his own senses. He 
says that he was in the battle, and that he saw a gray horse, 
with a man on his back, but that the man was, to his think- 
ing, Francesco de Moria, and not the ever blessed apostle 
St. James. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he adds, “it may be that the 
person on the gray horse was the glorious apostle St. James, 
and that I, sinner that I am, was unworthy to see him.” 
The Romans of the age of Cincinnatus were probably quite 
as credulous as the Spanish subjects of Charles the Fifth. 
It is therefore conceivable that the appearance of Castor and 
Pollux may have become an article of faith before the gene- 
ration which had fought at Regillus had passed away. Nor 
could anything be more natural than that the poets of the 
next age should embellish this story, and make the celestial 
horsemen bear the tidings of victory to Rome: 

Many years after the Temple of the Twin Gods had been 
built in the Forum, an important addition was made to the 
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ceremonial by which the state annually testified its gratitude 
for their protection. Quintus Fabius and Publius Deaus 
were elected Censors at a momentous crisis. It had become 
absolutely necessary that the classification of the citizens - 
should be revised. On that classification depended the dis- 
tribution of political power. Party spirit ran high; and 
the republic seemed to be in danger of falling under the do- 
minion either of a narrow oligarchy or of an ignorant and 
headstrong rabble. Under such circumstances, the most 
illustrious patrician and the most illustrious plebeian of the 
age were intrusted with the office of arbitrating between the 
angry factions; and they performed their arduous task to 
the satisfaction of all honest and reasonable men. 

One of their reforms was a remodelling of the equestrian 
order; and, having effected this reform, they determined to 
give to their work a sanction derived from religion. In the 
chivalrous societies of modern times, societies which have 
much more than may at first sight appear in common with 
the equestrian order of Rome, it has been usual to invoke 
the special protection of some Saint, and to observe his day 
with peculiar solemnity. Thus the Companions of the Gar- 
ter wear-the image of St. George depending from their col- 
lars, and meet, on great occasions, in St. George’s Chapel. 
Thus, when Louis the Fourteenth instituted a new order of 
chivalry for the rewarding of military merit, he commended 
it to the favour of his own glorified ancestor and patron, 
and decreed that all the members of the fraternity should 
‘meet at the royal palace on the Feast of St. Louis, should 
attend the king to chapel, should hear mass, and should 
subsequently hold their great annual assembly. There isa 
considerable resemblance between this rule of the Order 
of St. Louis and the rule which Fabius and Decius made 
respecting the Roman knights. It was ordained that a 
grand muster and inspection of the equestrian body should 
be part of the ceremonial performed, on the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus, in honour of Castor and Pollux, the 
two equestrian Gods. All the knights, clad in purple and 
crowned with olive, were to,meet at a temple of Mars in 
the suburbs. Thence they were to ride in state to the Fo- 
rum, where the temple of the Twins stood. This pageant 
was, during several centuries, considered as one of the most 
splendid sights of Rome. In the time of Dionysius the 
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cavalcade sometimes consisted of five thousand horsemen, 
all persons of fair repute and easy fortune.* 

There can be no doubt that the Censors who instituted 
this magnificent ceremony acted in concert.with the Pon- 
tiffs to whom, by the constitution of Rome, the superin- 
tendence of the public worship belonged; and it is probable 
that those high religious functionaries were, as usual, for- 
tunate enough to find in their books or traditions some war- 
rant for the innovation. 

The following poem is supposed to have been made for 
this great occasion. Songs, we know, were chanted at the 
religious festivals of Rome from an early period, indeed 
from so early a period that some of the sacred verses were 
popularly ascribed to Numa, and were utterly unintelligible 
in the age of Augustus. In the Second Punic War a great 
feast was held in honour of.Juno, and a song was sung in 
her praise. This song was extant when Livy wrote; and, 
though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, seemed to him not 
wholly destitute of merit.f A song, as we learn from Ho- 
race, was part of the established ritual at the great Secular 
Jubilee.{ It is therefore likely that the Censors and Pon- 
tiffs, when they had resolved to add a grand procession of 
knights to the other solemnities annually performed on the 
Ides of Quintilis, would call in the aid of a poet. Sucha 
poet would naturally take for his subject the battle of Re- 
gillus, the appearance of the Twin Gods, and the institution 
of their festival. He would find abundant materials in the 
ballads of his predecessors; and he would make free use of 
the scanty stock of Greek learning which he had himself 
acquired. He would probably introduce some wise and 
holy Pontiff enjoining the magnificent ceremonial which, 
after a long interval, had at length been adopted. If the 
poem succeeded, many persons would commit it to memory. 
Parts of it would be sung to the pipe at banquets. It would 
be peculiarly interesting to the great Posthumian house, 
which numbered among its many images that of the Dictator 
Aulus, the hero of Regillus. The orator who, in the follow- 


* See Livy, ix. 46. Val. Max., ii. 2. Aurel. Vict. De Viris II- 
lustribus, 82. Dionysius, vi. 18. Plin. Hist. Nat. xv. 5. See 
also the singularly ingenious chapter in Niebuhr’s posthumoug 
volume, Die Censur des Q. Fabius und P. Decius. 

{ Livy, xxvii. 37, } Hor. Carmen Seculare. 
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ing generation, pronounced the funeral panegyric over the — 


remains of Lucius Posthumius Megellus, thrice Consul, 
would borrow largely from the lay; and thus some passages, 
much disfigured, would probably find their way into the 


chronicles which were afterwards in the hands of Dionysius ~ 


and Livy. 

Antiquaries differ widely as to the situation of the field 
of battle. The opinion of those who suppose that the armies 
met near Cornufelle, between Frascati and the Monte Porzio, 
is, at least, plausible, and has been followed in the poem. 

As to the details of the battle, it has not been thought 
desirable to adhere minutely to the accounts which have 
come down to us. Those accounts, indeed, differ widely 
from each other, and, in all probability, differ as widely 
from the ancient poem from which they were originally 
derived. 

It is unnecessary to point out the obvious imitations of 
the Iliad, which have been purposely introduced. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 


& LAY SUNG AT THE FEAST OF CASTOR AND POLLUX ON THE IDES 
OF QUINTILIS, IN THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCCLI. 


1. 


Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 
Ho, lictors, clear the way! 

The Knights will ride, in all their pride, 
Along the streets to-day. 

To-day the doors and windows 
Are hung with garlands all, 

From Castor in the Forum, 

To Mars without the wall. 
Each Knight is robed in purple, 
With olive each is crown’d; 
A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground. 


ogi names 
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While flows the Yellow River, 
While stands the Sacred Hill, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Shall have such honour still. 
Gay are the Martian Kalends: 
December’s Nones are gay. 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides, 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 


2. 


Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
We keep this solemn feast. 

Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the east. 

They came o’er wild Parthenius 
Tossing in waves of pine, 

O’er Cirrha’s dome, o’er Adria’s foam, 
O’er purple Apennine, 

From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings, 

In lordly Lacedzemon, 
The City of two kings, 

To where, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 

All in the lands of Tusculum, 
Was fought the glorious fight. 


3 


Now on the place of slaughter 

_ Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 

And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green. 

The swine crush the big acorns | 
That fall from Corne’s oaks ; 

Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 
The reaper’s pottage smokes. 

The fisher baits his angle ; 
The hunter twangs his bow ; 

Little they think on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 

Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets pealed ; 
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How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 

To tear the flesh of captains, 
And peck the eyes of kings; 
How thick the dead lay scattered 
Under the Porcian height ; 
How through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of flight ; 
And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome. 


4. 


But, Roman, when thou standest 

’ Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the dark rovk 
That girds the dark lake round. 

So shalt thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the flint: 

It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint: 

There to the Great Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and prays - 

That they, in tempest and in fight, 
Will keep thy head alway. 


4) 


Since last the Great Twin Brethren 
Of mortal eyes were seen, 
Have years gone by a hundred 
And fourscore and thirteen. 
That summer a Virginius 
Was Consul first in place ; 
The second was stout Aulus, 
Of the Posthumian race. 
The Herald of the Latines 
From Gabii came in state : 


The Herald of the Latines 


Passed through Rome’s Eastern Gate: 
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The Herald of the Latines 
Did in our Forum stand ; 

And there he did his office, 
A sceptre in his hand. 


6. 


“Hear, Senators and people 

Of the good town of Rome: 
The Thirty Cities charge you 

To bring the Tarquins home: 
And if ye still be stubborn, 

To work the Tarquins wrong, 
The Thirty Cities warn you, 

Look that your walls be strong.” 


7 


Then spake the Consul Aulus, 
He spake a bitter jest; 

“Once the jays sent a message 
Unto the eagle’s nest :— 

Now yield thou up thine eyrie 
Unto the carrion-kite, 

Or come forth valiantly, and face 
The jays in deadly fight.— 
Forth looked in wrath the eagle ; 

And carrion-kite and jay, 
Soon as they saw his beak and claw, 
Fled screaming far away.” 


8 


The Herald of the Latines 
Hath hied him back in state ; 
The Fathers of the City 
Are met in high debate. 
Then spake the elder Consul, 
An ancient man and wise : 
‘““ Now hearken, Conscript Fathers, 
To that which I advise. 
In seasons of great peril 
Tis good that one bear sway; .. 
Then choose we a Dictator, 


Whom all men shall obey. 
liz 
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Camerium knows how deeply 
The sword of Aulus bites ; 
And all our city calls him 
The man of seventy fights. 
Then let him be Dictator 
For six months and no more, 
And have a Master of the Knigh‘s, 
And axes twenty-four.” 


D. 


So Aulus was Dictator, 
The man of seventy fights ; 
He made Atbutius Elva 
His Master of the Knights. 
On the third morn thereafter, 
At dawning of the day, 
Did Aulus and Abutius 
Set forth with their array. 
Sempronius Atratinus 
Was left in charge at home 
With boys and with gray-headed mea, 
To keep the walls of Rome: 
Hard by the Lake Regillus 
Our camp was pitched at night; 
Kastward a mile the Latines lay, 
Under the Porcian height. : 
Far over hill and valley 
Their mighty host was spread ; 
And with their thousand watchfires 
The midnight sky was red. 


10. 


Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Marked evermore with white. 
Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes, 
For, girt by threescore thousand spears, 
The thirty standards rose. 
From every warlike city 
That boasts the Latian name, 
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Foredoomed to dogs and vultures, 
That gallant army came ; 

I'rom Setia’s purple vineyards, 
From Norba’s ancient wall, 

From the white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all; 

From where the Witch’s Fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas, 

From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain ;— 

From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fowl play, 

And buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day ; 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 

Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen ; : 

From the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild hog’s reedy home, 


From the green steps whence Anio leaps 


In floods of snow-white foam. 


LL 


Aricia, Cora, Norba, 

Velitree, with.the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, 

Were-marshalled on their right: 
Their leader was Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 
Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame: 
High on a gallant charger 

Of dark-gray hue he rode; 
Over his gilded armour 

A vest -f purple flowed, 
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Woven in the land of sunrise 
By Syria’s dark-browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o’er the southern waters. 


12. 


Lavinium and Circeium 
Had on the left their post, 

With all the banners of the marsh, 
And banners of the coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame: 

With restless pace and haggard face, 
To his last field he came. 

Men said he saw strange visions, 
Which none beside might see ; 

And that strange sounds were in his eara, 
Which none might hear but he. 

A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the night 
Sate spinning by his bed. 

And as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 

She sang of great old houses, : 
And fights fought long ago. 

So spun she and so sung she, 
Until the east was gray ; 

Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 
And shrieked, and fled away. 


13. 


But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shields of foes, 
And from the centre loudest 
The cry of battle rose. 
There Tibur marched and Pedum 
Beneath proud Tarquin’s rule, 
And Ferentinum of the rock, 
And Gabii of the pool. 
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There rode the Volscian succours : 
There, in a dark, stern ring, 
The Roman exiles gathered close 
Around the ancient king. 
Though white as Mount Soracte, 
When winter nights are long, 
His beard flowed down o’er mail and belt, 
His heart and hand were strong 3 
Under his hoary eyebrows 
Still flashed forth quenchless rage ; 
And if the lance shook in his gripe, 
’T was more with hate than age. 
Close at his side was Titus 
On an Apulian steed, 
Titus, the youngest Tarquin, 
Too good for such a breed. 


14. 


Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge ; 
And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore, 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar : 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red ; 
‘And, like the Pomptine fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers, 
And screeching of the slain. 


BD 
False Sextus rode out foremost : 


His look was high and bold ; 
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His corslet was of bison’s hide, 
Plated with steel and gold. 
As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock, 
On a choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusia’s flock, 
Herminius glared on Sextus, 
And came with eagle speed ; 
Herminius on. black Auster, 
Brave champion on brave steed. 
In his right hand the broadsword 
That kept the bridge so well, 
And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidene fell. 7 
Wo to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to-day ! 
False Sextus saw, and trembled, 
And turned, and fled away. 
As turns, as flies, the woodman 
In the Calabrian brake, 
When through the reeds gleams the round eye 
Of that fell painted snake ; 
So turned, so fled, false Sextus, 
And hid him in the rear, 
Behind the dark Lavinian ranks, 
Bristling with crest and spear. 


16. 


Then far to North Aibutius, 
The Master of the Knights, 
Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse-hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay ; 
Better had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day. 
Mamilius saw the slaughter, 
And tossed his golden crest, 
And towards the Master of the Knights 
Through the thick battle pressed. 
AKbutius smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield, 
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That the great lord of Tusculum 
Wellnigh rolled on the field. 

Mamilius smote /dbutius, 
With a good aim and true, 

Just where the neck and shoulder join, 
And pierced him through and through ; 

And brave Atbutius Elva — 
Fell swooning to the ground: 

But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around. 

His clients from the battle 
Bare him some little space ; _ 

And filled a helm from the dark lake, 
And bathed his brow and face ; 

And when at last he opened 
His swimming eyes to light, 

Men say, the earliest word he spake 
Was, “Friends, how goes the fight?” 


17. 


But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds of arms were wrought; 
There Aulus the Dictator, 
And there Valerius fought. 
Aulus, with his good broadsword, 
A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest foes, 
He saw the long white beard. 
Flat lighted that good broadsword . 
Upon proud Tarquin’s head. 
He dropped the lance: he dropped the reins : 
He fell as fall the dead. 
Down Aulus springs to slay him, 
With eyes like coals of fire ; 
But faster Titus hath sprung dowa, 
And hath bestrode his sire. ' 
Latian captains, Roman knights, 
Fast down to earth they spriag ; 
And hand to hand they fight on foot 
Around the ancient king. 
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First Titus gave tall Czeso 
~ A death wound in the face ; 
Tall Ceeso was the bravest man 
Of the brave Fabian race : 
Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 
The priest of Juno’s shrine: 
Valerius smote down Julius, 
Of Rome’s great Julian line ; 
Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Velian hill, 
And through all turns of weal and we 
Followed proud Tarquin still. 
Now right across proud Tarquin 
A corpse was Julius laid: 


And Titus groaned with rage and gricf, 


And at Valerius made. 
Valerius struck at Titus, 
And lopped off half his crest ; 
But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast. 
Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 
Valerius reeled and fell. 
Ah! wo is me for the good house 
That loves the people well! 
Then shouted loud the Latines ; 


And with one rush they bore : 


The struggling Romans backward 
Three lances’ length and more: 

And up they took proud Tarquin, 
And laid him on a shield, 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 
Still senseless, from the field. 


18. 


But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Valerius dead ; 

For Titus dragged him by the foot, 
And Aulus by the head. 

“On, Latines, on!’ quoth Titus, 
“See how the rebels fly !” 

“ Romans, stand firm!’ quoth Aulus, 
“And win this fight or die! 
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They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite ; 

For aye Valerius loathed the stbbe 
And aye upheld the right: 

And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell. 

Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well !’ 


19; 


Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest, 
When a strong northwind blows. 
Now backward, and now forward, 
Rocked furiously the fray, 
Till none could see Valerius, 
And none wist where he lay. 
For shivered arms and ensigns 
Were heaped there in a mound, 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 
_ That writhed and gnawed the ground ; 
And wounded horses kicking, 
And snorting purple foam : 
Right well did such a couch befit 
A Consular of Rome. 


20. 


| But north looked the Dictator ; 
North looked he long and hard ; 
And spake to Caius Cossus, 
The Captain of his Guard: 
‘“‘ Caius, of all the Romans 
Thou hast the keenest sight ; 
Say, what through yonder storm of dust 
Comes from the Latian right ?” ' 


21. 


_Then answered Caius Cossus : 
‘““T see an evil sight; 

The banner of proud Tusculum 
Comes from the Latian right, 
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I see the plumed horsemen ; 
And far before the rest 
I see the dark-gray charger, 
I see the purple vest; 
I see the golden helmet 
That shines far off like flame; 
So ever rides Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name.” 


22. 

“‘ Now, hearken, Caius Cossus ; 
Spring on thy horse’s back ; 
Ride as the wolves of Apennine 

Were all upon thy track ! 
Haste to our southward battle, 
And never draw thy rein 
Until thou find Herminius, 
And bid him come amain.” 


ee 
So Aulus spake, and turned him 
Again to that fierce strife, 
And Caius Cossus mounted, 
And rode for death and life. 
Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoof _ 
The helmets of the dead, 
And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 
So came he far to southward, 
Where fought the Roman host 
Against the banners of the marsh 
And banners of the coast. 
Like corn before the sickle 
The stout Lavinians fell 
Beneath the edge of the true sword 
That kept the bridge so well. 


24. 
‘‘Herminius! Aulus greets thee ; 
He bids thee come with speed 
To help our central battle, 
For sore is there our need: 
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There wars the youngest Tarquin, — 
And there the Crest of Flame, 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 
Valerius hath fallen fighting 
In front of our array, 
And Aulus of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the day.” 


25. 
Herminius beat his bosom, 
But never a word he spake: 
He clapped his hands on Auster’s mane ; 
He gave the reins a shake. 
Away, away went Auster 
Like an arrow from the bow; 
Black Auster was the fleetest steed 
From Aufidus to Po. 


26. 


Right glad were all the Romans 
Who, i in that hour of dread, 

Against great odds bare up the war 
Around Valerius dead, 

When from the south the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell,— 

‘‘Herminius comes, Herminius, 
Who kept the bridge so well!” 


27. 
Mamilius spied Herminius, 

And dashed across the way. 
“Herminius! I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 

One of us two, Herminius, 
Shall never more go home. 

I will lay on for Tusculum, 
And lay thou on for Rome!” 


28. 


All round them paused the battle, .. 
While met in mortal fray 

The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and gray. 
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Herminius smote Mamilius 

Through breastplate and through breast, 
And fast flowed out the purrle blood 

Over the purple vest. 


'Mamilius smote Herminius 


Through headpiece and through head, 
And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 
Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 
And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 


29: 
Fast, fast with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-gray charger fled; 
He burst through ranks of fighting men, 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 
His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. ~ 

Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet : 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street; 

He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud : 

And. women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall : 

And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall 
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30. 
But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 
The raven-mane that daily, 
With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and combed, 
And twined in even tresses, 
And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 
Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 
And seized Black Auster’s rein, 
Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 
And ran at him amain. 
“The furies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide, 
If one of your accursed house 
Upon Black Auster ride ” 
As on an Alpine watch-tower 
From Heaven comes down the flame, 
Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came: 
And out the red-blood spouted, 
In a wide arch and tall, 
As spouts a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capuan’s hall. 
The knees of all the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Herminius, 
The bravest Tarquin lay. 


dl. 
And Aulus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster’s raven mane, 
With heed he looked unto the girths, 
With heed unto the rein. 
““ Now bear me well, Black Auster, 
Into yon thick array ; 
And thou and [ will have revenge 
Tor thy good lord this day.” 
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32. 
So spake he; and was buckling 
Tighter Black Auster’s band, 
When he was aware of a princely paté 
That rode at his right hand. 
So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know: 
White as snow their armour was: 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil | 
Did such rare armour gleam ; 
And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 


33. 


And all who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 
And Aulus the Dictator 
Scarce gathered voice to speak. 
“Say by what name men call you? 
What city is your home? 
And wherefore ride ye in such guisa 
_ Before the ranks of Rome ?” 


34. 

‘“ By many names men call us ; - 
In many lands we dwell: 

Well Samothracia knows us: 
Cyrene knows us well. 

Our house in gay Tarentum 
Is hung each morn with flowers: 

High o’er the masts of Syzacuse 
Our marble portal towers : 

But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home; 

And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.” 


30. 


So answered those strange horsemen, 
And each couched low his spear ; 


And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 
Were bold, and of good cheer: 
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And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and affright, 
And Ardea wavered on the left, 
And Cora on the right. 
“ Rome to the charge !”’ cried Aulus ; 
‘“‘'The foe begins to yield ! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 
Charge for the Golden Shield ! 
Let no man stop to plunder, 
But slay, and slay, and slay: 
The gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.” 


56. 


Then the fierce trumpet-flourish 
From earth to heaven arose, 
The kites know well the long stern swell 
That bids the Romans close. 
Then the good sword of Aulus 
Was lifted up to slay: 
Then, like a crag down Apennine, 
Rushed Auster through the fray, 
But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain ; 
And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled in vain. 
Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 
Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below. 
So comes the Po in flood-time 
Upon the Celtic plain : 
So comes the squall, blacker than night, 
Upon the Adrian main. 
Now, by our Sire Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow ; 
So corn sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 
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False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head : 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 
And fast Circeium fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 
The footmen of Velitres 
Threw shicld and spear away. 
And underfoot was trampled, 
Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 
That never stooped before : 
And down went Flavius Faustus, 
Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms wave 
On Anio’s echoing banks, 
And Tullus of Arpinum, 
Chief of the Volscian aids, 
And Metius with the long fair curls, 
The love of Anxur’s maids, 
And the white head of Vulso, 
The great Arician seer, 
And Nepos of Laurentum, 
The hunter of the deer ; 
And in the back false Sextus - 
Felt the good Roman steel, 
And wriggling in the dust he died, 
Like a worm beneath the wheel: 
Ard fliers and pursuers 
Were mingled in a mass; 
And far away the battle - 
Went roaring through the pass. 


37. 


Sempronius Atratinus 
Sate in the Hastern Gate. 

Beside him were three Fathers, 
Kach in his chair of state ; 

Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons 
That day were in the field, 

And Manlius, eldest of the Twelve 
Who keep the Golden Shield ; 
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And Sergius, the High Pontiff, 
_ For wisdom far renowned ; 
In all Etruria’s colleges 
Was no such Pontiff found. 
And all around the portal, 
And high above the wall, 
Stood a great throng of people, 
But sad and silent all; 
Young lads, and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
Matrons with lips that quivered, 
And maids with faces pale. | 
Since the first gleam of daylight, 
Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 
Of horse-hoofs from the east. 
The mist of eve was rising, 
The sun was hastening down, 
When he was aware of a princely pair 
Fast pricking towards the town. 
So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before ; 
Red with gore their armour was, 
Their steeds were red with gore. 


38. 


“ fail to the great Asylum ! 
Tail to the hill-tops seven ! 
. Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 
And the shield that fell from heaven 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow your Dictator 
Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of thirty cities 
To deck the shrines of Rome !” 


39. 


Then burst from that great. concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 
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And some ran north, and some ran south, 
Crying, “The day is ours !” 

But on rode these strange horsemen, 
With slow and lordly pace ; 

And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race. 

On rode they to the Forum, 

_ While laurel-boughs and flowers, 

From hougetops and from windows, 
Fell on their crests in showers. 

When they drew nigh to Vesta, 
They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door ; 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, 
And no man saw them more. 


40. 


And all the people trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak : 

‘The Gods who live for ever 
Have fought for Rome to-day ! 

These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray. 

Back comes the Chief in triumpb, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 

Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 

If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails. 

Wherefore they washed their horses 
In Vesta’s holy well, 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, 
I know, but may not tell. 

Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, 
Build we a stately dome 


= 
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Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome. 
And when the months returning 
Bring back this day of fight, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Marked evermore with white, 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 
With chaplets and with offerings, 
With music and with song; 
And let the doors and windows 
Be hung with garlands all, | 
And let the Knights be summoned 
To Mars without the wall: 
Thence let them ride in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 
Hach mounted on his war-horse, 
And each with olive crowned ; 
And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome, 
Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome.” 


VIRGINIA, 


A COLLECTION consisting exclusively of war-songs would 
- give an imperfect, or rather an erroneous notion of the spirit 
of the old Latin ballads. ‘The Patricians, during about a 
century and a half after the expulsion of the kings, held all 
the high military commands. A Plebeian, even though, 
like Lucius Siccius, he were distinguished by his valour and 
knowledge of war, could serve only in subordinate posts. 
A minstrel, therefore, who wished to celebrate the early 
triumphs of his country, could hardly take any but Patri- 
cians for his heroes. The warriors who are mentioned in 
the two preceding lays, Horatias, Lartius, Herminius, Aulus 
Posthumius, Adbutius Elva, Sempronius Atratinus, Valerius 
Poplicola, were all members of the dominant order; and a 
poet who was singing their praises, whatever his own politi- 
cal opinions might be, would naturally abstain from insult- 
ing the class to which they belonged, and from reflecting on 
the system which had placed such men at the head of the 
legions of the commonwealth. 

But there was a class of compositions in which the great 
families were by no means so courteously treated. No parts 
of early Roman history are richer with poetical colouring 
than those which relate to the long contest between the 
privileged houses and the commonalty. The population of 
Rome was, from a very early period, divided into hereditary 
castes, which, indeed, readily united to repel foreign ene- 
mies, but which regarded each other, during many years, 
with bitter animosity. Between those castes there was a 
barrier hardly less strong than that which, at Venice, parted 
the members of the Great Council from their countrymen. 
In some respects indeed, the line which separated an Icilius 
or a Duilius from a Posthumius ora Fabius was even more 
deeply marked than that which separated the rower of a 
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gondola from a Contarini or a Morosini. At Venice the 
distinction was merely civil. At Rome it was both civil and 
religious. Among the grievances under which the Plebeians 
. Buffered, three were felt as peculiarly severe. They were 
excluded from the highest magistracies; they were excluded 
from all share in the public lands; and they were ground 
down to the dust by partial and barbarous legislation touch- 
ing pecuniary contracts. The ruling class in Rome was a 
moneyed class; and it made and administered the laws with 
a view solely to its own interest. Thus the relation between 
lender and borrower was mixed up with the relation between 
sovereign and subject. The great men held a large portion 
of the community in dependence by means of advances at 
enormous usury. The law of debt, framed by creditors, and 
for the protection of creditors, was the most horrible that 
has ever been known among men. The liberty, and even 
the life, of the insolvent were at the mercy of the Patrician 
‘money-lenders. Children often became slaves in consequence 
of the misfortunes of their parents. The debtor was im- 
prisoned, not in a public jail under the care of impartial 
public functionaries, but in a private workhouse belonging 
to the creditor. Frightful stories were told respecting these 
dungeons. It was said that torture and brutal violation were 
common; that tight stocks, heavy chains, scanty measures 
of food, were used to punish wretches guilty of nothing but 
poverty ; and that brave soldiers, whose breasts were covered 
with honourable scars, were often marked still more deeply 
on the back by the scourges of high-born usurers. 

The’ Plebeians were, however, not wholly without consti- 
tutional rights. From an early period they had been ad- 
mitted to some share of political power. They were enrolled 
in the centuries, and were allowed a share, considerable 
though not proportioned to their numerical strength, in the 
disposal of those high dignities from which they were them- 
selves excluded. Thus their position bore some resemblance 
to that of the Irish Catholics during the interval between 
the year 1792 and the year 1829. The Plebeians had also 
the privilege of annually appointing officers, named Tribunes, 
who had no active share in the government of the Common. 
wealth, but who, by degrees, acquired a power which made 
them formidable even to the ablest and most resolute Con- 
sulg and Dictators. The person of the Tribune was invio- 
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lable; and, though he could directly effect little, he could 
obstruct everything. 

During more than a century after the institution of the 
Tribuneship, the Commons struggled manfully for the re- 
moval of grievances under which they laboured ; and, in 
spite of many checks and reverses, succeeded in wringing 
concession after concession from the stubborn aristocracy. 
At length, in the year of the city 378, both parties mustered 
their whole strength for their last and most desperate con- 
flict. The popular and active Tribune, Caius Licinius, pro- 
posed the three memorable laws which are called by his 
- name, and which were intended to redress the three great 
evils of which the Plebeians complained. He was supported, 
with eminent ability and firmness, by his colleague, Lucius 
Sextius. The struggle appears to have been the fiercest 
that ever in any community terminated without an appeal to 
arms. If such a contest had raged in any Greek city, the 
streets would have run with blood. But, even in the 
paroxysms of faction, the Roman retained his gravity, his 
respect for law, and his tenderness for the lives of his fellow- 
citizens. Year after year Licinius and Sextius were re- 
elected Tribunes. Year after year, if the narrative which 
has come down to us is to be trusted, they continued to 
exert, to the full extent, their power of stopping the whole 
machine of government. No curule magistrates could be 
chosen; no military muster could be held. We know too 
little of the state of Rome in those days to be able to 
conjecture how, during that long anarchy, the peace was 
kept, and ordinary justice administered between man and 
mar. ‘The animosity of both parties rose to the greatest 
height. The excitement, we may well suppose, would have 
been peculiarly intense at the annual election of Tribunes. 
On such occasions there can be little doubt that the great 
families did all that could be done, by threats and caresses, 
to break the union of the Plebeians. That union, however, 
proved indissoluble. At length the good cause triumphed. 
The Licinian laws were carried. Lucius Sextius was the 
first Plebeian Consul, Caius Licinius the third. 

The results of this great change were singularly happy 
and glorious. ‘Two centuries of prosperity, harmony, and 
victory followed the reconciliation of the orders. Men who 
remembered Rome engaged in waging petty wars almost! 
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within sight of the Capitol lived to see her the mistress of 
Italy. While the disabilities of the Plebeians continued, 
she was scarcely able to maintain her ground against the 
Volscians and Hernicans. When those disabilities were 
removed, she rapidly became more than a match for Car- 
thage and Macedon. 

During the great Licinian contest the Plebeian poets were, 
doubtless, not silent. ven in modern times songs have 
been by no means without influence on public affairs; and 
we may therefore infer, that, in a society where printing was 
unknown, and where books were rare, a pathetic or humor- 
ous party-ballad must have produced effects such as we can 
but faintly conceive. It is certain that satirical poems were 
common at Rome from a very early period. The rustics 
who lived at a distance from the seat of government, and 
took little part in the strife of factions, gave vent to their 
petty local animosities in coarse Fescennine verse. The 
lampoons of the city were doubtless of a higher order; and 
their sting was early felt by the nobility. For in the twelve 
Tables, long before the time of the Licinian laws, a severe 
punishment was denounced against the citizen who should 
compose or recite verses reflecting on another.* Satire is, 
indeed, the only sort of composition in which the Latin 
poets, whose works have come down to us, were not mere 
imitators of foreign models; and it is therefore the only 
sort of composition in which they had never been rivalled. 
It was not, like their tragedy, their comedy, their epic and 
lyric poetry, a hot-house plant which, in return for assidu- 
ous and skilful culture, yielded only scanty and sickly fruits. 
It was hardy, and full of sap; and in all the various juices 
which it yielded inight be distinguished the flavour of the 
Ausonian soil. ‘ ‘ Satire,” said Quintilian, with just pride, 
“is all our own.” It sprang, in truth, naturally from the 
constitution of - Roman government, and from the spirit 
of the Roman people; and, though it submitted to metrical 
rules derived from Greece, it retained to the last its essen- 
tially Roman character. lLucilius was the earlist satirist 


* Cicero justly infers from this law that there had been early 
Latin poets whose works had been lost before his time. ‘‘ Quam- 
quam id quidem etiam xii tabule declarant; condi jam tum 
solitum esse carmen, quod ne liceret fleri ad alterius injuriam lege 
ganxerunt.”—Tuse. iv. 2. 
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whose works were held in esteem under the Cesars. But, 
many years before Lucilius was born, Neevius had been 
flung into a dungeon, and guarded there with circumstances 
of unusual rigour till the Tribunes interfered in his behalf, 
on account of the bitter lines in which he had attacked the 
great Ceecilian family.* The genius and spirit of the Roman 
satirists survived the liberties of their country, and were 
not extinguished by the cruel despotism of the Julian and 
Flavian emperors. The great poet who told the story of 
Domitian’s turbot was the legitimate successor of those for- 
gotten minstrels whose songs animated the factions of the 
infant Republic. 

Those minstrels, as Niebuhr has remarked, appear to have 
generally taken the popular side. We can hardly be mis- 
taken in supposing that, at the great crisis of the civil con- 
flict, they employed themselves in versifying all the most 
powerful and virulent speeches of the Tribunes, and in 
heaping abuse on the chiefs of the aristocracy. Every per- 
sonal defect, every domestic scandal, every tradition disho- 
nourable to a noble house, would be sought out, brought into 
notice, and exaggerated. ‘The illustrious head of the aris- 
tocratical party, Marcus Furius Camillus, might perhaps be, 
in some measure, protected by his venerable age and by the 
memory of his great services to the state. But Appiu: 
Claudius Crassus enjoyed no such immunity. He was de- 
scended from a long line of ancestors distinguished by their 
-haughty demeanour, and by the inflexibility with which 
they had withstood all the demands of the Plebeian order. 
While the political conduct and deportment of the Claudian 
nobles drew upon them the fiercest public hatred, they were 
wanting, if any credit is due to the early history of Rome, 
in a class of qualities which, in a military Commonwealth, 
is sufficient to cover a multitude of offences. Several of 
them appear to have been eloquent, versed in civil business, 
and learned after the fashion of their age; but in war they 
were not distinguished by skill or valour. Some of them, 
as if conscious where their weakness lay, had, when filling 
the highest magistracies, taken internal administration as 
their department of public business, and left the military 
command to their colleagues.+ One of them had been in 


* Plautus, Miles Gloriosus. Aulus Gellius iii. 3. 
{ In the years of the city 260, 804, and 830. 
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trusted with an army, and had failed ignominiously.* None 
of them had been honoured with a triumph. None of them 
had achieved any martial exploit, such as those by which 
Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, Titus Quinctius Capitolinus, 
Aulus Cornelius Cossus, and, above all, the great Camillus, 
had extorted the reluctant esteem of the multitude. During 
the Licinian conflict, Appius Claudius Crassus signalized 
himself by the ability and severity with which he harangued 
acainst the two great agitators. He would naturally, there- 
fore, be the favourite mark of the Plebeian satirists; nor 
would they have been at a loss to find a point on which he 
was open to attack. 

His grandfather, named like imecle Appius Claudius, 
had left a name as much detested as that of Sextus Tar- 
quinius. He had been Consul more than seventy years 
before the introduction of the Licinian laws. By availing - 
himself of a singular crisis in public feeling, he had obtained 
the consent of the Commons to the abolition of the Tri- 
buneship, and had been the’chief of that Council of Ten to 
which the whole direction of the State had been committed. 
In a few months his administration had become universally 
odious. It was swept away by an irresistible outbreak of 
popular fury; and its memory was still held in abhorrence 
by the whole city. The immediate cause of the downfall 
of this execrable government was said to have been an at- 
tempt made by Appius Claudius on the chastity of a beau- 
tiful young girl of humble birth. The story ran, that the 
Decemvir, unable to succeed by bribes and solicitations, re- 
sorted to an outrageous act of tyranny. A vile dependant 
of the Claudian house laid claim to the damsel as his slave. 
The cause was brought before the tribunal of Appius. The 
wicked magistrate, in defiance of the clearest proofs, gave 
judgment for the claimant; but the girl’s father, a brave 
soldier, saved her from servitude and dishonour by stabbing 
her to the heart in the sight of the whole Forum. That 
blow was the signal for a general explosion. Camp and city 
rose at once; the Ten were pulled down; the Tribuneship 
was re-established; and Appius escaped the hands of the 
executioner only by a voluntary death. — 

It can hardly be doubted that a story so admirably 


* In the year of the city 282. 
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adapted to the purposes both of the poet and of the dema 
gogue would be eagerly scized upon by minstrels burning 
with hatred against the Patrician order, against the Clau- 
dian house, and especially against the grandson and name- 
sake of the infamous Decemvir. 

In order that the reader may judge fairly of these frag- 
ments of the lay of Virginia, he must imagine himself a 
Plebeian who has just voted for the re-election of Sextius 
and Licinius. All the power of the Patricians has been 
exerted to throw out the two great champions of the Com- 
mons. Every Posthumius, Atmilius, and Cornelius has 
used his influence to the utmost. Debtors have been let 
out of the workhouses on condition of voting against the 
men of the people; clients have been posted to hiss and 
interrupt the favourite candidates ; Appius Claudius Crassus 
has spoken with more than his usual eloquence and asperity ; 
all has been in vain; Licinius and Sextius have a fifth time 
earried all the tribes; work is suspended; the booths are 
closed; the Plebeians bear on their shoulders the two cham- 
pions of liberty through the Forum. Just at this moment 
it is announced that a popular poet, a zealous adherent of 
the Tribunes, has made a new song which will cut the 
Claudian family to the heart. The crowd gathers round 
him, and calls on him to recite it. He takes his stand on 
the spot where, according to tradition, Virginia, more than 
seventy years ago, was seized by the pander of Appius, and 
he begins his story. / 


VIRGINIA. 


FRAGMENTS OF A LAY SUNG IN THE FORUM ON THE DAY WHEREON 
LUCIUS SEXTIUS SEXTINUS LATERANUS AND CAIUS LICINIUS CALVUS 
STGLO WERE ELECTED TRIBUNES OF THE COMMONS THE FIFTH TIME, 
IN THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCLXXXII. 


Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true, 
Who stand by the bold Tribunes that still have stood by you, 
Come, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with care, 

A tale ea what Rome once hath borne; of what Rome yet may 
ear. 
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This is no Grecian fable, of fountains running wine, 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine. 

Here, in this very Forum, under the noonday sun, 

In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 

Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day, 

Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare sway. 


Of all the wicked Ten still the names are held accursed, 
And of all the wicked Ten, Appius Claudius was the worst. 
He stalked along the Forum like King Tarquin in his pride: 
Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side; 
The townsmen shrank to right and left, and eyed askance with 


fear 

His lowering brow, his curling mouth which always seemed to 
sneer: 

That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, marks all the kindred 
still ; 


For never was there Claudius yet but wished the Commons ill: 

Nor lacks he fit attendance; for close behind his heels, 

With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the client Marcus 
steals, 

His loins girt up to run with speed, be the errand what it may, 

And the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord may say. 

Such varlets pimp and jest for hire among the lying Greeks: 

Such varlets still are paid to hoot when brave Licinius speaks. 

Where’er ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd ; 

Where’er ye fling the carrion, the raven’s croak is loud ; 

Where’er down Tiber garbage floats, the greedy pike ye see; 

And wheresoe’er such lord is found, such client still will be. 


Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stormy sky 
Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl came by. 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 
Home, she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame 
or harm ; 

And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank brow that had not learned to blush at gaze of 
man; 

And up the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced along, 

She warbled gayly to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the midnight lamp. 

The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his flight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the morning light; 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet young 
face, 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race, 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet. 


& * * * a ie * * * ? 
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Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke ; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hillis curled the thin wreaths of 
smoke : 

The city gates were opened; the Forum, all seis: 

With buyers and with sellers was humming like a hive. 

Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman’s stroke was ringing, 

And blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home: 

Ah! wo for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome! 

With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame or > 
harm. 

She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay, 

And just had reached the very spot whereon IJ stand this day, 

When up the varlet Marcus came; not such as when erewhile 

He crouched behind his patron’s heels with the true client smile: 

He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and clenched 
fist, 

And strode across Virginia’s path, and caught her by the wrist. 

Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look aghast ; 

And at her scream from right and left the folk came running fast; 

The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs, 

And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Punic wares, 

And the strong smith Muresna, grasping a half-forged brand, 

And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand. 

All came in wrath and wonder; for all knew that fair child ; 

And, as she passed them twice a day, all kissed their hands and 
smiled ; 

And the strong smith Mureena gave Marcus such a blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go. 

Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled in harsh, fell tone, 

‘¢She’s mine, and [ will have her. I seek but for mine own: 

She is my slave, born in my house, and stolen away and so'd 

The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve hours old 

’T was in the sad September, the month of wail and fright, 

Two augurs were borne forth that morn; the Consul died ere 
night. 

I wait on qrenr Claudius; I waited on his sire: 

Let him who works the client wrong, beware the patron’s ire.” 


So spake the varlet Marcus; and dread and silence came 

On all the people at the sound of the great Claudian name. 

For then there was no Tribune to speak the word of might, 

Which makes the rich man tremble, and guards the poor man’s 
right. 

There was no brave Licinius, no honest Sextius then; 

But all the city, in great fear, obeyed the wicked Ten. 

Yet ere the varlet Marcus again might seize the maid, 

Who clung tight to Mureena’s skirt, and sobbed, and shrieked fcr 
aid, 
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Forth through the throng of gazers the young Icilius pressed, 

And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upon his 
‘breast, 

And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung, 

Whereon three mouldering helmets, three rustling swords are 
hun 

And beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear 

Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake te 
hear. 


‘Now, by your children’s cradles, now, by your father’s graves, 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves! 

For this did Servius give us laws? For this did Lucrece bleed ? 

For this was the great vengeance done on Tarquin’s evil seed ? 

For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sire ? 

For this did Scevola’s right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the lion’s den? 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked Ten? 

Oh for that ancient spirit, which curbed the Senate’s will! 

Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred Hill 

In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side ; 

They faced the Marcian fury; they tamed the Fabian pride: 

They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from Rome; 

They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces home. 

But what their care bequeathed us our madness flung away: 

All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 

Exult, ye proud Patricians! The hard-fought fight is o’er. 

We strove for honours—’twas in vain: for neh acute "tis no more. 

No crier to the polling, summons the eager throng 

No Tribune breathes the word of might that hate the weak from 
wrong. 

Our very hearts, that were 80 high, sink down beneath your will. 

Riches, and lands, and power, and state—ye have them :—keep 
them still. 

Still keep the holy fillets; still keep the purple gown, 

The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown: 

Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is done, 

Still fill your garners from the soil which our good swords have 
won. 

Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure, 

Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 

Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore; 

Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore; 

No fire when Tiber freezes: no air in dog-star heat ; 

And store of rods for freeborn backs, and holes for freeLorn feet 

ifeap heavier still the fetters; bar closer still the grate; 

Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods above, 

Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love! 

Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 

From Consuls, and High Pontiffs, and ancient Alban kings ? 
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Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet, 

Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wondcring 
street? 

Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish gold ? 

Then leave the poor Plebeian his single tie to life— 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul endures, 

The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours, 

Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride ; 

Still let the bridegroom’s arms enfold an unpolluted bride. 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to 
flame. 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 

And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched 
dare.” { 

% % * % # * % ® & 


Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and hide. 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leans down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down: 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘‘ Farewell, sweet child! 

Farewell ! 
Oh! how I loved my darling! Though stern I sometimes be, | 
To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. Who could be so to thee? 
And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to hear 
My footsteps on the threshold when I came back last year! 
And how she danced with pkasure to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my 
gown! 

Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays; 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 
The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this way! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the prey! 
With all his wit, he little deems that, spurned, betrayed, bereft, 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave, 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow— 
Foul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt never know. 
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Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more 
kiss ; 

And, now, mine own dear little girl, there is no wry but this.” 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died. 


Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath ; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 
A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall. 
Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain; 
Some ran to call aleech; and some ran to lift the slain: 
Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be found; 
And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch the 

wound. 

In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched; for never truer blow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Voiscian foe. 


When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered end sank 

down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner of his gown, 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on high. 

‘“‘Oh! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain; 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line!” 

So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his way; 

But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan; and then, with stead. 
fast feet 

Strode right across the markei-place unto the Sacred Street. 


Then up sprang Appius Claudius: ‘‘Stop him; alive or dead! 
Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his head.” 
He looked upon his clients, but none would work his will. 

He looked upon his lictors, but they trembled and stood still. 
And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence cleft, 
Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 

And he hath passed in safety unto his woful home, ; 
And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are donein Rome, 


By this the flood of people was swollen from every side, 
And streets and porches round were filled with that o’erflowing 
tide; 
And close around the body gathered a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
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The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl! and sneer, 

And in the Claudian note he cried, ‘‘ What doth this rabble here ? 

Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they stray ? 

Ho! lictors, clear the market- place, and fetch the corpse away !” 

Till then the voice of pity and fury was not loud, 

But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd, 

Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on the deep, 

Or the growl] of a fierce watch-dog but half-aroused from sleep. 

But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 

Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 

That in the Roman Forum was never such a din. 

The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 

Were heard beyond the Pincian hill, beyond the Latin gate. 

But close around the body, where stood the little train 

Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, ‘ 

No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers, and black 
frowns, 

And breaking up of benches, and girding up of gowns. 

’*Twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden lay, 

Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb that day. 

Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming from their 
heads, 

With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds. 

Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left his cheek ; 

And thrice he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove to 
speak; 

And thrice the tossing Forum sent up a frightful yell— 

‘«See, see, thou dog! what thou hast done; and hide thy shame in 
hell! 

Thou that wouldst make our maidens Slaves, must first make slaves 
of men. 

Tribunes !—Hurrah for Tribunes! Down with the wicked Tea!” 

And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the 
air 

Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair: 

And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came ; 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 
‘hough the great houses love us not, we own, to do them right, 
That the great houses, all save one, have borne them well in fight 

Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 

His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 
Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan bowed ; 
And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is proud. 
But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 

And changes colour like a maid at sight of sword and shield. 
The Claudian triumphs all were won within the City-towers; 
The Claudian yoke was never pressed on any necks but ours, 

A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever at the face; 

A Fabius rushes like a boar against the shouting chase ; 
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But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 
Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from these wha 
smite. 
So now ’twas seen of Appius. When stones began to fly, 
He shook, and crouched, and wrung his hands, and smote upon his 
thigh. 
‘« Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fray! 
Must I be torn in pieces? Home, home the nearest way !” 
While yet hespake, and looked around with a bewildered stare, 
Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule chair ; 
And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the right, 
Arrayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins girt up for 
fight. 3 
But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the throng, 
That scarce the train with might and main could bring their lord 
along. 
Twelve times the crowd made at him; five times they seized his 
gown; 
Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him down: 
And sharper came the pelting; and evermore the yell— 
‘¢Tribunes! we will have Tribunes!’’—rose with a louder swell: 
And the chair tossed as tosses a bark with tattered sail, 
When raves the Adriatic beneath an eastern gale, 
When the Calabrian sea-marks are lost in clouds of spume, 
And the great Thunder-Cape has donned his veil of inky gloom. 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the ear; 
And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain and 
fear. 
His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 
Now, like a drunken man’s, hung down, and swayed from side te 
side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door, 
His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted gore. 
As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be! 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see! 
2 # * * # ® 
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ir can hardly be necessary to remind any reader that, 
according to the popular tradition, Romulus, after he had 
slain his granduncle Amulius, and restored his grandfather 
Numitor, determined to quit Alba the hereditary domain 
of the Sylvian princes, and to found a newcity. The gods, 
it was added, vouchsafed the clearest signs of the favour 
with which they regarded the enterprise, and of the high 
destinies reserved for the young colony. 

This event was likely to be a favourite theme of the old 
Latin minstrels. They would naturally attribute the project 
of Romulus to some divine intimation of the power and 
prosperity which it was decreed that his city should attain. 
They would probably introduce seers foretelling the victories 
of unborn Consuls and Dictators, and the last great victory 
would generally occupy the most conspicuous place in the 
prediction. There is nothing strange in the supposition 
that the poet who was employed to celebrate the first great 
triumph of the Romans over the Greeks might throw his 
song of exultation into this form. — 

The occasion was one likely to excite the strongest feel- 
ings of national pride. A great outrage had been followed 
by a great retribution. Seven years before this time, Lucius 
Posthumius Megellus, who sprang from one of the noblest 
houses of Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was sent 
ambassador to Tarentum, with charge to demand reparation 
for grievous injuries. ‘The Tarentines gave him audience in 
their theatre, where be addressed them in such Greek as he 
could command, which, we may well believe, was not exactly 
such as Cineas would haye spoken. An exquisite sense of 
the ridiculous belonged to the Greek character ; and closely 
connected with this faculty was a strong propensity to flip- 
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pancy and impertinence. When Posthumius placed an 
accent wrong, his hearers burst into a laugh. When he 
remonstrated, they hooted him, and called him barbarian ; 
and at length hissed him off the stage as if he had been a 
bad actor. As the grave Roman retired, a buffoon, who, 
from his constant drunkenness, was nicknamed the Pintpot, 
came up with gestures of the grossest indecency, and bespat- 
tered the Senatorial gown with filth. Posthumius turned 
round to the multitude and held up the gown, as if appealing 
to the universal law of nations. The sight only increased the 
insolence of the Tarentines. They clapped their hands, and 
set up a shout of laughter which shook the theatre. ‘ Men 
of Tarentum,” said Posthumius, ‘‘it will take not a little 
blood to wash this gown.”’* 

Rome, in consequence of this insult, declared war against 
the Tarentincs. The Tarentines sought for allies beyond 
the Tonian sea. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, came to their 
help with a large army; and, for the first time, the two 
great nations of antiquity were fairly matched against each 
other. 

The fame of Greece in arms, as well as in arts, was then 
at the height. Half a century earlier, the career of Alex- 
ander had excited the admiration and terror of all nations 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules. Royal houses, 
founded by Macedonian captains, still reigned at Antioch 
and Alexandria. That barbarian warriors, led by barbarian 
chiefs, should win a pitched battle against Greek valour 
guided by Greek science, seemed as incredible as it would 
now seem that the Burmese or the Siamese should, in the 
open plain, put to flight an equal number of the best Eng- 
lish troops. The Tarentines were convinced that their 
countrymen were irresistible in war; and this conviction had 
emboldened them to treat with the grossest indignity one 
whom they regarded as the representative of an inferior 
race. Of the Greek generals then living, Pyrrhus was 
“indisputably the first. Among the troops who were trained 
in the Greek discipline, his Epirotes ranked high. His 
expedition to Italy was a turning-point in the history of the 
world. He found there a people who, far inferior to the 
Athenians and Corinthians in the fine arts, in the specu 
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lative sciences, and in all the refinements of life, were the 
best soldiers on the face of the earth. Their arms, their 
sradations of rank, their order of battle, their method of 
intrenchment, were all of Latian origin, and had all been 
vradually brought near to perfection, not by the study of 
foreign models, but by the genius and experience of many 
senerations of great native commanders. The first words 
which broke from the king, when his practised eye had 
surveyed the Roman encampment, were full of meaning :— 
‘These barbarians,” he said, ‘have nothing barbarous iu 
their military arrangements.” He was at first victorious ; 
fer his own talents were superior to those of the eaptaius 
who were opposed to him, and the Romans were not prepared 
for the onset of the elephants of the East, which were then 
for the first time seen in Italy—moving mountains, with 


long snakes for hands.* But the victories of the Epirotes  - 


were fiercely disputed, dearly purchased, and altogether 
unprofitable. At length Manius Curius Dentatus, who had 
in his first consulship won two triumphs, was again placed 
at the head of the Roman Commonwealth, and sent to 
encounter the invaders. A great battle was fought near 
Beneventum. Pyrrhus was completely defeated. He re- 
passed the sea; and the world learned with amazement that 
a people had been discovered who, in fair fighting, were 
superior to the best troops that had been drilled on the 
system of Parmenio and Antigonus. 

The conquerors had a good right to exult in their success, 
for their glory was all their own. They had not learned 
from their enemy how to conquer him. It was with their 
own national arms, and in their own national battle-array, 
that they had overcome weapons and tactics long believed to be 
invincible. The pilum and the broadsword had vanquished 
the Macedonian spear. The legion had broken the Mace- 
donian phalanx. Even the elephants, when the surprise 
produced. by their first appearance was over, could cause no 
disorder in the steady yet flexible battalions of Rome. 

It is said by Florus, and may easily be believed, that the 
triumph far surpassed in magnificence any that Rome had 
previously seen. The only spoils which Papirius Cursor 
sod Fabius Maximus could exhibit were flocks and herds, 
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wagons of rude structure, and heaps of spears and helmets. 
But, now for the first time, the riches of Asia and the arts 
of Greece adorned a Roman pageant. Plate, fine stuffs, costly 
furniture, rare animals, exquisite paintings, and sculptures, 
formed part of the procession. At the banquet would be 
assembled a crowd of warriors and statesmen, among whom 
Manius Curius Dentatus would take the highest room, 
Caius Fabricius Luscinus, then, after two consulships and 
two triumphs, Censor of the Commonwealth, would doubtless 
occupy a place of honour at the board. In situations less 
conspicuous probably lay some of those who were, a few 
years later, the terror of Carthage; Caius Duilius, the 
founder of the maritime greatness of his country; Marcus 
Atilius Regulus, who owed to defeat a renown far higher 
than that which he had derived from his victories; and 
Caius Lutatius Catulus, who, while suffering from a grievous 
wound, fought the great battle of the Adgates, and brought 
the first Punic War to a triumphant close. It is impossible 
to recapitulate the names of these eminent citizens without 
reflecting that they were all, without exception, Plebeians, 
and would, but for the ever memorable struggle maintained 
by Caius Lucinius and Lucius Sextius, have been doomed 
to hide in obscurity, or to waste in civil broils, the capacity 
and energy which prevailed against Pyrrhus and Hamilcar. 

On such a day we may suppose that the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of a Latin poet would vent itself in reiterated shouts 
of lo triumphe, such as were uttered by Horace on a far less 
exciting occasion, and in boasts resembling those which 
Virgil, two hundred and fifty years later, put into the mouth 
of Anchises. The superiority of some foreign nations, and 
especially of the Greeks, in the lazy arts of peace, would be 
admitted with disdainful candour; but pre-eminence in all 
the qualities which fit a people to subdue and govern man- 
kind would be claimed for the Romans. 

The following lay belongs to the latest age of Latin ballad- 
poetry. Neevius and Livius Andronicus were probably 
among the children whose mothers held them up to see the 
chariot of Curius go by. The minstrel who sang on that 
day might possibly have lived to read the first hexameters 
of Ennius, and to see the first comedies of Plautus. His 
poem, as might be expected, shows a much wider acquaint- 
ance with the geography, manners, and productions of. re. 
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mote nations, than would have been found in compositions 
of the age of Camillus. But he troubles himself little about 
dates; and having heard travellers talk with admiration of 
the Colossus of Rhodes, and of the structures and gardens 
with which the Macedonian kings of Syria had embellished 
their residence on the banks of the Orontes, he has never 
thought of inquiring whether these things existed in the age 
of Romulus. 


ve 
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A LAY SUNG AT THE BANQUET IN THE CAPITOL, ON THE DAY WHEN 
MANIUS CURIUS DENTATUS, A SECOND TIME CONSUL, TRIUMPHED 
OVER KING PYRRHUS AND THE TARENTINES, IN THE YUAR OF THE 
CITY CCCCLXXIX. 


i. 


Now slain is King Amulius, 
Of the great Sylvian line, 
Who reigned in Alba Longa, : 
On the throne of Aventine 
Slain is the Pontiff Camers, 
Who spake the words of doom. 
‘‘The children to the Tiber, 
The mother to the tomb.” 


2. 


In Alba’s Lake no fisher 
His net to-day is flinging : 

On the dark rind of Alba’s oaks 
To-day no axe is ringing: 

The yoke hangs o’er the manger} 
The scythe lies in the hay: 

Through all the Alban villages 
No work is done to-day. 
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3. 


And every Alban burgher © 
Hath donned his whitest gown; 
And every head in Alba 
_ Weareth a poplar crown; 
And every Alban door-post 
With boughs and flowers is gay; 
For to-day the dead are living ; 
The lost are found to-day. 


4. 


They were doomed by a bloody king: 
They were doomed by a lying priest : 
They were cast on the raging flood : 
They were tracked by the raging beast. 
Raging beast and raging flood 
Alike have spared the prey ; 
And to-day the dead are living, 
The lost are found to-day. 


5. 


The troubled river knew them, 
And smoothed his yellow foam, 

And gently rocked-the cradle 
That bore the fate of Rome. 

The ravening she-wolf knew them, 
And licked them o’er and o’er, 

And gave them of her own fierce milk, 
Rich with raw flesh and gore. 

Twenty winters, twenty springs, 
Since then have rolled away ; 

And to-day the dead are living, 
The lost are found to-day. 


6. 


Blithe it was to see the twins, 
Right goodly youths and tall, 
Marching from Alba Longa 
To their old grandsire’s hall. 
Along their path fresh garlands 
Are hung from tree to tree’: 
Before them stride the pipers, 
Piping a note of glee. 


As 
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On the right goes Romulus, 
With arms to the elbows red, 
And in his hand a broadsword, 
And on the blade a head— 
A head in an iron helmet, 

With horse hair hanging dows, 
A shaggy head, a swarthy head, 
Fixed in a ghastly frown— 

The head of King Amulius 
Of the great Sylvian line, 

Who reigned in Alba Longa, 
On the throne of Aventine. 


8. 


On the left side goes Remus, 
With wrists and fingers red, 
And in his hand a boar-spear, 
And on the point a head— 
A wrinkled head and aged, 
With silver beard and hair, 
And holy fillets round it, 
Such as the pontiffs wear— 
The head of ancient Camers, 
Who spake the words of doom z 
‘‘'The children to the Tiber: 
The mother to the tomb.” 


9. 


T'wo and two behind the twins 
Their trusty comrades go, 

Four-and-twenty valiant men, 

_ With club, and axe, and bow. 

On each side every hamlet 
Pours forth its joyous crowd, 

Shouting lads, and baying dogs, 
And children laughing loud, 

And old men weeping fondly 
As Rhea’s boys go by, 


And maids who shriek to see the heads, 


Yet, shrieking, press more nigh. 
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10. 


So they marched along the lake; 
They marched by fold and stall, 

By corn-field and by vineyard, 

~ Unto the old man’s hall. 


i: 


Yn the hall-gate sate Capys, 
Capys, the sightless seer ; 

From head to foot he trembled 
As Romulus drew near. 

And up stood stiff his thin white hair, 
And his blind eyes flashed fire : 

Hail! foster child of the wondrous nurse! 
‘¢ Hail! son of the wondrous sire ! 


12. 


“ But thou—what dost thou here 
In the old man’s peaceful hall ? 
What doth the eagle in the coop, 
The bison in the stall? 
Our corn fills many a garner ; 
Our vines clasp many a tree; 
Our flocks are white on many a hill; 
But these are not for thee. 


13. 


‘For thee no treasure ripeps 
In the Tartessian mine: 
For thee no ship brings precious bales 
Across the Lybian brine: 
Thou shalt not drink from amber ; 
Thou shalt not rest on down ; 
Arabia shall net steep thy locks, 
Nor Sidon tinge thy gown. 


14, 
“Leave gold and myrrh and jewels, 


Rich table and soft bed, 


To them who of man’s seed are born, 
Whom woman’s milk hath fed. 
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Thou wast not made for lucre, 
For pleasure, nor for rest; 


Thou that art sprung from the War-god’s loina. 
And hast tugged at the she wolf’s breast. 


15. 


“From sunrise until sunset 
All earth shall hear thy fame: 

A glorious city thou shalt build, 
And name it by thy name: . 

And there, unquenched through ages, 
Like Vesta’s sacred fire, 

Shall live the spirit of thy nurse, 
The spirit of thy sire. 


16. 


“The ox toils through the furrow, 
Obedient to the goad ; 

The patient ass, up flinty paths, 
Plods with his weary load : 

With whine and bound the spaniel 
His master’s whistle hears ; 

And the sheep yields her patiently 
To the loud clashing shears. 


‘ee 


‘¢ But thy nurse will hear no master, 
Thy nurse will bear no load ; 

And wo to them that shear her, 
And wo to them that goad! 

When all the pack, loud baying, 
Her bloody lair surrounds, 

She dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amidst the dying hounds. 


18. 


‘¢ Pomona loves the orchard ; 
And Liber loves the vine ; 
And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine ; 
And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid, 
In April’s ivory moonlight 
Beneath the chestnut shade. 
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19. 


‘‘ But thy father loves the clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield : 

He loves to drink the stream that reeks 
From the fresh battle-field : 

He smiles a smile more dreadful 

_ Than his own dreadful frown, 

When he sees the thick black cloud of smoke 
Go up from the conquered town. 


20. 


«¢ And such as is the War-god, 
The author of thy line, 
And such as she who suckled thee, 
Even such be thou and thine. 
Leave to the soft Campanian 
His baths and his perfumes ; 
Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing-vats and looms; 
Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar: 
Leave to the Greek his marble Nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore. 


21. 

“Thine, Roman, is the pilum: 
Roman, the sword is thine, 

The even trench, the bristling mound, 
The legion’s ordered line ; 

And thine the wheels of triumph, 
Which with their laurelled train 

Move slowly up the shouting streets 
T'o Jove’s eternal fane. | 


22. 
“ Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 
Shall veil his lofty brow: 
Soft Capua’s curled reveliers 
Before thy chair shall bow: 
The Lucumoes of Arnus ; 
Shall quake thy rods to see : 
And the proud Samnite’s heart of steel 
Shall yield to only thee. 
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23. 


‘‘The Gaul shall come against thee 
From the land of snow and night; 

Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 
To the raven and the kite. 


24. 
“The Greek shall come against thee 
The conqueror of the Hast. 
Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast, 
The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 


The beast who hath between his eyes 


The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 

Wedged close with shield and spear ; 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 

Are glittering in the rear. 


25. 


“The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly: 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die: 
And Apennine’s gray vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and on the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 


26. 


“Hurrah! for the good weapons 
That keep the War-god’s land. 
Hurrah! for Rome’s stout pilum 
In a stout Roman hand. 
Hurrah! for Rome’s short broadsword, 
That through the thick array 
Of levelled spears and serried shields 
Hews deep its gory way. 


27. 


“ Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 
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Hurrah! for the wan captives 

That pass in endless file. 
Ho! bold Epirotes, whither 

Hath the Red King ta’en flight ? 
Ho! dogs of false Tarentum, 

Is not the gown washed white ? 


a. 


“ Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

Hurrah! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile, 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 

The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings, 

The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-coloured tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ;— 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given unto the Greek. 


29. 


“ Hurrah! for Manius Curius, 
The bravest son of Rome, 

Thrice in utmost need sent forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 

Weave, weave, for Manius Curius 
The third embroidered gown : 

Make ready the third lofty car, 
And twine the third green crown* 

And yoke the steeds of Rosea 
With necks like a bended bow; 

And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The bull as white as snow. 


30. 


é Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day, 
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Who sees that long victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 
And round the Suppliant’s Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove. 


dl. 


“Then where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 
Where the gigantic King of day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the Northern ice; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the Western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 


= 


THE END. 
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